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Editors  Vision  Biggest  1931  Headlines 
On  Business  Recovery  and  Science 


“Prosperity  Returns!”  and  “Hoover  for  Dry  Repeal”  Seen  Creating  Greatest  Interest,  With  Stories  on 
Cancer  Cure  or  Discovery  of  Planet  Life  Vying  for  Page- One  Displays — If  News  Men  Made  News 


The  mills  of  tlie  gods  ground  out  a 
full  nicaMirc  of  significant  and  dra¬ 
matic  news  during  1930,  according  to 
selections  of  the  best  news  stories  of 
the  year  made  this  week  by  press  asso¬ 
ciation  executives.  There  were  the  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  the  Xoveinber  elections, 
the  finding  of  Andree’s  body,  the  birth 
of  the  Lindbergh  baby  and  the  Columbus 
Penitentiary  fire — to  mention  but  a  few. 
They  were  striking  stories,  but  now  they 
have  licen  told,  the  editorial  mind  turns 
to  the  future.  What  will  he  the  next 
biggest  news  stories  ? 

A  hasty  exploration  of  the  country’s 
editorial  imagination  this  week  revealed 
that  a  majority  of  editors  believe  that 
any  significant  story  concerning  a  defi¬ 
nite  end  to  depressed  economic  condi¬ 
tions  wfuild  he  the  biggest  news  break 
possible  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time.  If  the  editors’  ideas  could  be 
turned  into  reality,  newspaper  readers 
would  be  confronted  with  such  headlines 
as  “U.  S.  Steel  Resumes  Full  Time 
Work",  "Stocks  Return  to  Ibi*)  High”, 
“Three  Million  Return  to  Jobs”.  Then 
there  are  some  whose  ideas  would 
blossom  forth  in  headlines  proclaiming 
“Supreme  Court  .\ffirms  Clark  De- 
cisioii",  "Hoover  For  Repeal  of  18th 
Amendment". 

A  cure  for  cancer,  release  of  atomic 
energy,  discovery  of  life  mi  Mars,  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
failure  of  Russia’s  five  year  idan  were 
other  possible  occurences  mentioned  by 
editors  as  their  ideas  of  the  biggest 
future  news  story  in  answer  to  Editok 
&  Pubmshkk's  query  which  barred  obvi¬ 
ous  front  page  breaks  such  as  the  death 
of  a  world  figure,  a  major  catastrophe, 
another  war  or  such  an  old  timer  as 
man  bites  dog. 

While  the  biggest  news  stories  still  to 
happen  were  coming  in  by  wire  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  selections 
of  the  10  biggest  stories  of  the  past 
year  were  ma<le  by  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  Associated  Press ;  Karl  A. 
Bickel,  president  of  United  Press ;  and 
Frank  E.  Mason,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service.  First  on  the  lists 
of  both  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Cooper  was 
the  finding  of  the  remains  of  the  lost 
Andree  expedition  in  the  Arctic,  while 
Mr.  Bickel  chose  the  situation  as  most 
important. 

Following  his  first  choice  Mr.  Hickel 
named  the  November  elections,  Russia’s 
political  and  religious  experiments,  the 
Indian  upheaval  under  the  leadership  of 
Mahatma  (iandhi.  Hobby  Jones’  triumphs 
ffl  four  major  golf  tournaments,  the 
^uth  American  revolutions,  the  Colum- 
hus  penitentiary  fire,  the  Italian  earth¬ 
quake,  the  crash  of  the  giant  dirigible 
R-101  in  France,  and  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  Col.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  selections,  after  the 
^dree  story,  were  the  trans-Atlantic 
%ht^  of  Coste  and  Hellonte,  Bobby 
Jones’  golf  triumphs,  the  Gandhi  move¬ 
nt  in  India,  the  birth  of  the  Lind- 
Wgh  baby,  the  Columbus  prison  fire, 
w  Amencan  drought,  the  discovery  of 
^*net  X,  the  return  of  King  Carol  to 
w  throne  of  Rumania  and  the  crash 
of  the  R-101.  Mr.  Cooper  accompanied 
selections  with  the  statement  that 


By  JOHN 

“selecting  the  10  biggest  news  events  of 
the  year  is  like  selecting  the  10  most 
beautiful  women  or  the  10  greatest 
paintings.  The  choice  depends  upon 
one’s  taste,  environment  and  emotional 
tendency.  Probably  not  one  person  in 


l,()Uis  B.  Seltzer 


Burrows  M.stthews 


F.  ROCHE 

StKiety  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  that  organization  to  full  time 
operation  would  be  a  grand  story,  Mr. 
Shedd  thinks. 

“The  biggest  and  best  story  would  be 
the  announcement  that  the  United  States 


lO.OlK)  will  agree  with  the  selections  I 
have  made.  I  believe,  however,  that  in 
any  competently  selected  list  of  10.  five 
of  my  choice  would  have  to  appear.” 

Mr.  Mason  started  his  list  with  the 
Andree  story  and  then  chtise  the  other 
nine  in  the  following  order:  results  of 
November  elections,  first  east  to  west 
trails- Atlantic  flight  by  Coste  and  Hel¬ 
lonte,  London  naval  di.sarniament  con¬ 
ference.  South  American  revolutions. 
Hobby  Jones’  victories,  loss  of  the  R-101, 
King  Carol’s  spectacular  return  to  the 
Rumanian  throne,  the  Italian  earth¬ 
quake,  and  the  prison  fire  at  Columbus. 

As  far  as  future  news  possibilities  are 
concerned  Roy  \V.  Howard,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers  and  editor  of  the  W'zv  York 
'I'l’li’firam,  was  of  the  opinion  that  a 
Supreme  Court  affirmation  of  Judge 
Clark’s  decision  invalidating  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  .Amendment  would  sell  more  papers 
than  any  other  posihle  story.  Replying 
to  Eiiitor  &  Pi'hi.ishkk’s  query  he  said: 

“That’s  a  cinch.  The  biggest  single 
news  story  that  could  break,  eliminating 
death  and  disaster  and  considering  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  circulation 
would  he  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  sus¬ 
taining  the  New  Jersey  decision  invalidat¬ 
ing  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.” 

The  possibility  of  creating  the  greatest 
page  one  story  lies  with  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  according  to  the  view  taken  by- 
Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor  of  Philadelf^hia 
liuUctin  and  president  of  the  .American 
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Steel  Corporation  would  start  on  full 
time  Jan.  1,”  he  telegraphed  Editok  & 
I’ciiLisiii-Tt.  “It  would  fill  the  Christmas 
stockings  of  the  country  with  hope 
and  confidence  and  start  hundreds  of 
other  producing  and  manufacturing  firms 
throughout  the  country  calling  in  their 
employes  for  jobs.  The  withdrawal  of 
purchasing  power  has  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  of  necessity  and  needs  to  be 
brought  back  into  the  market.  Public 
works  and  emergency  jobs  will  help,  but 
the  great  industrial  army  cannot  l)e  em¬ 
ployed  on  public  works  and  emergency- 
jobs.  Prosperity  will  return  through  our 
great  manufacturing  industry  and  its 
masterful  leadership  restoring  confid¬ 
ence.” 

Two  editorial  executives  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  also  picked 
relief  of  economic  depression  as  the  basis 
of  the  biggest  future  story.  Lee  H. 
Wood,  managing  editor  of  the  Neiv 
York  Tcit'i/raiii,  thought  that  it  should 
come  in  the  form  of  an  announcement  of 
a  definite  plan  which  would  put  every 
unemployed  man  back  in  a  job. 

Phrasing  his  selection  in  the  form  of  a 
headline,  Louis  R.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  telegraphed,  “Three 
Million  Men  and  Women  (jo  Hack  To 
Work.” 

.Among  the  adherents  to  the  story  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment’s  collapse 
were  Ik  Shuman,  executive  editor  of  the 
Paul  Block  Newspapers,  and  Paul  Pat¬ 
terson,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
Mr.  Shuman  thought  the  Supreme 


Court’s  affirmation  of  Judge  Clark’s  de¬ 
cision  would  get  the  most  space  and 
create  the  most  sensation  of  any  possible 
story,  and  Mr.  Patterson  thought  it 
wouUl  be  the  biggest  story  conceivable. 

The  vivid  imagination  of  Ralph 
Renaud,  managing  editor  of  the  Xeiv 
]'ork  World,  brought  forth  suggestions 
of  several  startling  and  unusual  stories, 
all  of  which  he  asserted  would  he  page 
one  sensations.  At  the  head  of  his  list 
was  the  story  of  the  simultaneous  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Soviet  system  in  Russia 
and  establishment  of  a  Soviet  system  in 
England  by  Parliamentary  ilecree. 
-Another  of  world-wide  importance 
would  he  discovery  of  a  gold  strike  in 
South  Africa,  the  United  States  or  any 
accessihle  locality,  which  would  change 
the  economic  set-up  of  the  world. 

Delving  into  the  realm  of  science,  the 
World’s  managing  editor  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  discovery  of  life  on  the 
planet  .Mars  would  be  a  p;ige  one  smash. 

“When  the  new  J(K)-inch  telescope  is 
installed  at  Mount  Wilson  Observatory, 
it  will  mean  a  tremendous  enlargement 
of  vision  over  that  afforded  by-  the 
present  IWl-inch  lens,”  he  observed,  “and 
if  this  should  by  any-  chance  reveal  the 
existence  of  sentient  life  on  Mars,  its 
implications  would  make  it  the  greatest 
story  of  the  times. 

".Another  scientific  develoiunent  that 
would  be  a  sensation,  if  it  should  ever 
occur,  would  be  the  iliscovery  of  a  means 
of  heating  the  head  of  a  pin  or  other 
small  piece  of  metal  to  the  intensity-  of 
the  sun.  According  to  Sir  James  Jeans, 
the  creation  of  such  heat  on  earth  would 
destroy  everything  within  l.ffffO  miles  of 
its  center.” 

One  of  the  greatest  stories  of  all 
time,  Mr.  Renaud  pointed  out,  was 
buried  on  the  inside  pages  of  news¬ 
papers.  That  was  Orville  Wright’s  first 
airplane  flight. 

“The  greatest  story-  that  could  ever 
break,”  he  concluded,  "could  never  be 
printed.  That  would  be  the  collision  of 
the  sun  and  a  star  bringing  an  end  to  the 
solar  system.” 

H.  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  also  leaned  toward  the  scien¬ 
tific  in  his  choice. 

“Discovery  of  a  new  source  of  power 
through  the  release  of  atomic  energy 
probably  w-ould  be  the  biggest  news 
story,”  was  his  telegraphic  reply. 
“Others  would  be  the  announcement  from 
a  responsible  source  of  a  cure  for  cancer 
and  incontrovertible  proof  of  a  spirit 
message  from  Conan  Doyle.” 

Vincent  (i.  Beyers,  managing  editor 
of  the  Xezv  York  pTening  Post,  picked 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  to  electrify  the  front  pages. 

“Barring  war,  disaster  and  assassina¬ 
tions,”  he  declared,  “the  biggest  story  I 
can  tbink  of  is  happily  incredible. 
Reasoning  that  economics  is  the  biggest 
question  in  the  world  today  and  that  the 
United  States  is  the  financial  heart  of 
the  world  at  the  present  time  the  big¬ 
gest  news  story-  in  my  opinion  would  be 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem.  Fortunately  we  shall  not  have  to 
dust  off  our  banner  type.” 

Tbe  selection  made  by  Elzey  Roberts, 
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publisher  of  the  St.- Louis  Star,  centered 
about  prevention  of  another  financial 
crisis.  The  biggest  news  event,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “would  be  discovery  of  a  system 
of  business  checks  and  balances  which 
would  operate  much  like  the  political 
checks  and  balances  provided  by  the 
Constitution  and  which  would  prevent 
another  period  of  over-expansion  and  de¬ 
pression.” 

Aside  from  a  cure  for  depression  and 
repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  possible  stories, 
according  to  Robert  J.  Bender,  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  of  United  Press,  would 
be  the  collapse  of  Russia’s  five-year  in¬ 
dustrial  plan. 

“This  would  signalize  the  failure  of 
the  greatest  attempt  in  history  to  change 
the  existing  capitalistic  economic  plan 
and  would  have  world-wide  significance,” 
Mr.  Bender  commented. 

As  a  runner-up,  Mr.  Bender  saw 
dramatic  interest  in  the  temporary  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Lindbergh  on  a  trans¬ 
oceanic  flight.  His  disappearance  while 
at  sea  and  his  subsequent  reappearance 
in  South  America  would  create  unsur¬ 
passed  suspense,  he  l>elieyed. 

Stories  concerning  the  return  of  pros¬ 
perity  were  the  choice  of  three  New 
York  editorial  executives.  E.  D.  Cob¬ 
lent  z,  editor  of  the  Amcricau,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  news  should  come  in  a 
story  telling  of  a  definite  trend  toward 
better  times.  It  would  be  more  than  a 
one-day  story,  he  observed. 

Amster  Spiro,  city  editor  of  the  E^'cn- 
ing  Journal,  thought  the  story  should 
concern  some  definite  solution  of  the  un¬ 
employment  problem,  while  Emile  H. 
Gauvreau,  editor  of  the  Daily  .Mirror, 
saw  the  break  coming  in  a  stock  market 
leap  of  .SO  points. 

Announcement  of  an  absolute  and  in¬ 
disputable  cure  for  cancer  would  be  the 
stop’  that  would  create  the  greatest  sen¬ 
sation,  was  the  belief  of  Burrows  Mat¬ 
thews,  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express. 

“This,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  only 
interest  everybody,”  he  explained,  “but 
would  bring  tremendous  joy  into  the 
lives  of  a  large  numl>er  of  humans.  The 
follow-up  for  many  months  would  be 
tremendously  interesting.” 

Another  adherent  of  a  cancer  cure  as 
the  leader  of  possible  news  .sensations 
was  Frank  W.  Rostock,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

“The  world  is  racked  by  war  only  oc¬ 
casionally  and  hard  times  pass,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “but  cancer  daily  takes  its  toll 
and  is  productive  at  all  times  of  misery 
for  millions.” 

Assurance  of  world  peace  and  a  sharp 
upturn  of  business  toward  national  pros¬ 
perity  would  also  be  big  news,  Mr. 
Rostock  said. 

Others  who  looked  to  the  failure  of 
prohibition  to  provide  the  biggest  news 
were  Ralph  W.  Trueblood,  managing 
editor  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  William 
A.  Curley,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal,  both  of  whom  thought  the 
story  should  be  affirmation  of  fudge 
Clark’s  _  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Pan]  Sifton.  editor  of  the  metropolitan 
section  of  the  .Vrtf  York  .Sunday  IVorld, 
and  Phil  D.  Strong,  radio  editor  of  the 
World,  thought  that  it  would  create  a 
bigger  sensation  if  President  Hoover 
were  to  declare  for  repeal. 

■Another  entry  by  Sifton  was  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Harry  Sinclair  making  a  full 
confession  of  guilt  in  the  Teapot  Dome 
oil  scandal. 

If  Congress  were  to  direct  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury  to  issue  30-year 
bonds  to  World  War  veterans,  giving 
each  the  face  value  of  his  deferred  bonus 
certificate,  which  he  could  cash  or  keep 
as  might  suit  his  circumstances,  the  big¬ 
gest  news  selection  of  George  E.  Miller, 
editor  of  the  Detroit  .Vete.r.  would  be¬ 
come  a  reality. 

Starting  with  Supreme  Court  affirma¬ 
tion  of  fudge  Gark’s  decision  and  a  2.3- 
point  advance  in  stocks,  Ernest  Gruening, 
editor  of  Portland  ('Me.f  P.r’ening  .Vrtt’.r, 
selected  several  stories.  Others  were  the 
decision  of  the  Wickersham  Committee 
for  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  .Amendment 
and  any  definite  indication  that  depres¬ 
sion  is  at  an  end,  based  on  fact,  not 
ballvhoo. 

The  choice  of  f.  David  Stern,  pub¬ 


lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier  and  Post, 
was  international  in  scope  and  would,  he 
thinks,  do  much  to  seal  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Said  Mr.  Stern : 

“The  biggest  news  story  that  could 
break  today  would  be  the  aniKtuncement 
of  the  engagement  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Elizabeth  Morrow,  who  would 
fly  to  her  future  husband  with  her  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  Col.  LirKlbergh.  bringing  as 
a  dowry  the  cancellation  of  all  Allied 
debts  to  the  United  States,  thus  assuring 
peace,  good  will  and  prosperity  for 
evermore.” 


AUTO  SHOW  EXPECTED 
TO  START  REVIVAL 

Ford  Denies  Reports  of  Eight-Cylinder 
Model — New  DeVaux  Six  Makes 
Debut  in  California  —  Big 
Copy  Is  Foreseen 


With  the  National  Automobile  Show 
in  New  York  scheduled  to  begin  Jan.  3, 
newspaper  men  are  looking  forward  to 
the  i)eginning  of  an  aggressive  1931 
campaign  by  the  motor  makers.  Indica¬ 
tions  of  increased  automotive  linage  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  df 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  are  told  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Attractive  new  models  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  with  decidedly  lower 
prices  in  many  lines.  A  heavier  replace¬ 
ment  demand  is  predicted  because  many 
owners  have  given  their  cars  a  year  more 
of  use  than  customary. 

Persistent  rumors  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  would  offer  a  new'  eight-cylinder 
model  selling  just  under  $1,000,  were 
refuted  this  week  by  publication  of  news 
that  the  company  has  sent  a  letter  of 
denial  to  its  dealers.  The  letter  re¬ 
asserted  that  no  new  model  was  planned, 
and  that  improvements  to  the  Model  A 
from  time  to  time  would  not  involve 
radical  changes. 

A  low-price  six-cylinder  car  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  market  early  in  1931  by 
the  newly  formed  De  Vaux-Hall  Motors 
Co.,  activity  of  which  is  expected  to  be 
centered  largely  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Nor¬ 
man  DeVaux,  former  Durant  executive. 
E.  1.  Hall,  automobile  engineer,  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him.  The  DeVaux  company 
has  taken  over  the  Durant  plant  in  Oak¬ 
land.  and  is  expected  to  take  the  Durant 
organization  of  dealers  in  a  dozen  west¬ 
ern  states.  It  also  has  leased  a  plant  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  DeA’aux  advertising  is  to  be 
handled  by  James  Houlihan.  Inc.,  of 
Oakland. 


ADVERTISING  STAFF  MEETING 

The  twenty-first  semi-annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  T ribiine  advertising 
department  will  be  held  Jan.  .3.8  in  the 
Drake  hotel. 
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CALENDAR 

Dec.  29-31 — American  Assn,  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Assn,  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism,  joint  meet¬ 
ing,  Boston. 

Jan.  9-10 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn,  convention, 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Jan.  11-13 — New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  convention.  Lake 
Placid,  N,  Y. 

Jan.  14-15 — North  Carolina  State 
Press  Assn.,  newspaper  Institute, 
State  University,  Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  16-17 — Southern  Editorial 
Institute,  annual  meeting,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Va. 

Jan.  16-17 — Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Va. 

Jan.  21-22— New  England  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Parker  House,  Boston. 


DAYTON  RESIGNS  FROM 
HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Manager  of  General  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  to  Devote  Entire  Time  to 
Private  Business  After  Jan.  1 — 
Resignation  in  Since  Nov.  6 

James  C.  Dayton,  director  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  for  the  past  two  years,  will 
resign  from  that  organization  Jan.  1  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  his  private  busi¬ 
ness  as  advertising  counselor,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Mr.  Dayton’s  resig¬ 
nation  was  handed  in  Nov.  6,  it  was 
learned,  but  it  was  not  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  until  the  first  of  the  year. 

^fore  going  to  the  Hearst  general 
offices  two  years  ago  as  advertising 
counselor  and  head  of  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Mr.  Dayton  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
which  position  he  had  occupied  for  15 
years. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Dayton  estab¬ 
lished  an  office  at  522  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  w’here  he  served  clients  in 
a  confidential  capacity,  giving  advice  in 
merchandising  and  advertising.  He  has 
continued  this  business  without  interrup¬ 
tion  since  its  establishment  and  will  de¬ 
vote  his  entire  time  to  it  after  Jan.  1. 


UNION  IS  SUED 

American  Sales  Book  company  has 
brought  an  action  for  $100,0(X)  damages 
and  a  permanent  injunction  against  Ty¬ 
pographical  union  No.  105  of  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  charging  interference  with 
its  employes  growing  out  of  a  recent 
strike.  The  action  is  brought  against 
the  union,  its  officers  and  members. 
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NEW  PLAN  DISCUSSED 
IN  NEWSPRINT  MER^ 


Involves  Creation  of  a  Holding  Com 
pany  With  Control  Exercised 

Through  Common  Stock _ 

Appraisals  Continuing 


Promoters  of  the  long-discussed  mer 
ger  of  leading  newsprint  companies  arc 
looking  to  a  new  plan,  involving  creation 
of  a  holding  company,  as  means  of  elim¬ 
inating  further  delay  and  making  the 
merger  a  reality,  according  to  reports 
from  Toronto  this  week.  The  holding 
company,  the  report  states,  will  exerci« 
control  through  common  stock  only.  All 
senior  securities  of  the  component  com¬ 
panies  will  be  left  on  the  present  basis 
The  scheme  is  expected  to  obviate  neces¬ 
sity  of  exchanges  of  stock  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  preference  issues. 

Common  Stock  of  the  holding  com¬ 
pany  will  probably  be  exchanged  for 
common  shares  of  the  companies  enter¬ 
ing  the  merger,  according  to  the  report. 
Consent  of  only  common  shareholders  of 
each  company  would  then  he  necessary 
to  complete  the  merger. 

.Appraisals  of  assets  of  each  unit  is  go¬ 
ing  forward  in  the  meantime,  and  the 
view  in  financial  circles  now  is  that  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  various  companies  have 
agreed  on  the  necessity  of  some  form  of 
unified  control.  The  companies  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  merger  are 
.Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Corporation, 
Canada  Power  and  Paper,  St.  I.awrence 
Corporation  and  Canadian  International. 


RELEASE  VIOLATION  PROBED 


House  Committee  Asks  Dailies  to 
Explain  Tax  Refund  Lists 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washingto.v,  Dec.  24.— The  House 
committee  on  expenditures  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments  has  begun  an  investiga¬ 
tion  to  determine  why  several  newspapers 
of  the  country  published  lists  of  federal 
tax  refunds  before  the  authorized  rel^ 
date,  according  to  Representative  William 
Williamson,  South  Dakota,  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Publication  of  the  refunds  before  the 
release  date  is  viewed  with  some  concern 
by  Washington  correspondents,  because 
Representative  Williamson  has  said  that 
if  the  release  date  is  not  observed  the 
committee  will  take  away  from  news¬ 
paper  men  the  privilege  of  examining  in 
advance  the  books  containing  the  refund 
lists.  This  would  mean  all  correspo^- 
ents  would  have  to  get  the  information 
on  the  same  day  and  would  entail  big 
telegraph  costs,  it  is  pointed  out. 

The  books  were  made  available  this 
year  about  Dec.  8  for  release  in  morning 
papers  of  Dec.  29. 

I.  T.  U.  CHANGE  DEFEATED 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Indianapolis,  Dec.  24. — Local  unions 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
voted  to  retain  international  headquarters 
in  Indianapolis  by  a  vote  of  .34,5.10  to 
14.9.13  in  the  recent  referendum.  The 
unions  also  voted  against  changing  the 
constitution  to  permit  changing  the  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  fut'urc.  and  defeated  a 
proposal  to  increase  the  salary  of  ^ 
first  vice-president  from  $4,000  to  $.i.200. 
Theodore  F..  Perry  of  Indianapolis  is 
now  the  first  vice-president. 

McCORMICK  PLANE  BURNED 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubiisiie^ 

CmcAra),  Dec.  2-1 — Fire  at  the  Paul- 
waiike  .Airport  destroyed  nlanes 
ine  to  Uol.  Robert  R.  MerorinieW.  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Trihtinc: 

Foust,  of  Firwin.  Wasey  Co.,  and  Fred 
Foote,  business  manaeer  of  l.’tc  tnag^ 
z'lie.  yesterday.  Only  two  ships  at  the 
airport  were  saved.  The  total  damage 
amounted  to  $122.(XX). 

TO  SELECT  “BEST  CITIZEN” 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Ohserver-Dispat^ 
will  again  sponsor  a  contest  to  select 
Utica’s  most  useful  citizen  for  the  year. 
Representatives  of  each  of  seven 
eon  clubs  will  make  the  final  choice,  lb* 
winner  will  receive  a  cup. 
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hearst  vigorously  editing  his  papers 

publisher  Keeping  Wires  from  San  Simeon  Busy  With  Personal  Orders  on  Editorial  and  Business 
Questions — Wants  Bright,  Brief  Papers — Says  Best  Economy  Is  Increased  Revenue 


miE  retirement  of  Col.  Frank  Knox 
1  rom  the  position  of  general  manager 
..  the  Hearst  newspapers  on  Jan.  1 
doses  a  chapter  of  Hearst  journalism 
Skh  is  marked  by  the  renewal  of  W  il- 
C  Randolph  Hearst  s  vigorous  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  his  newspapers. 

When  Col.  Knox  goes  South  for  a  va¬ 
cation  before  deciding  on  his  future 
plans,  leaving  the  managing  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers  m  the  hands  of  1.  J.  White, 
fnlwlv  of  the  International  Magazine 
rloanv,  e.xecutives  of  the  various  news- 
paTs'iHll  recall  1930  as  a  year  in 
Xch  Mr.  Hearst  not  only  became  an 
international  figure  because  of  his  ex- 
Dulsion  from  France,  but  also  took  per¬ 
sonal  command  of  the  policies  of  his 
newspapers  on  numerous  occasions. 

Mr  Hearst  has  never  been  known  to 
take  a  "back  seat”  in  the  operation  of 
his  newspapers,  but  for  a  time  his  close 
personal  attention  seemed  to  lag,  and 
Mecutive  councils  functioned.  Editor  & 
PfBLisHER  was  informed  this  week  in 
various  circles  where  the  resignation  of 
Col.  Knox  was  regarded  as  a  surprise 
bv  some  and  an  expectancy  by  others 

The  Dec.  17  episode  was  not  the  first 
time  that  Col.  Knox  had  tendered  his  res¬ 
ignation  to  Mr.  Hearst  during  the  four 
years  he  was  general  manager.  At  least 
twice  before,  the  successor  of  the  late 
Bradford  Merrill  had  sought  to  retire, 
but  his  resignations  were  not  accepted. 
Even  this  last  time.  Mr.  Hearst  wired 
from  San  Simeon,  “I  f  you  leave  the  date 
to  me,  I  am  afraid  I  would  not  set  it.” 

That  Col.  Knox  and  “The  Chief”  were 
not  agreed  on  many  matters  of  business 
or  editorial  policy  became  apparent  early 
in  1930  when  various  messages  to  “all 
managing  editors  and  publishers  of 
Hearst  newspapers”  came  over  the  wires 
from  California,  with  their  cryptic  in¬ 
troduction:  “The  Chief  instructs  ...” 

As  the  year  came  to  a  close,  these  let¬ 
ters  of  instruction  became  not  only  more 
numerous  but  also  more  vigorous.  They 
touched  on  all  subjects,  from  an  order 
that  the  World  Court  be  henceforth  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “League  Court"  in  all 
stories  and  headlines,  to  a  recent  ultima, 
turn  that  publishers  curtail  their  account¬ 
ing  staffs  immediately. 

Concurrently  with  these  messages  on 
newspaper  administration.  Mr.  Hearst 
during  1930  has  taken  up  his  pen  more 
times  than  ever  before  to  crusade  against 
Prohibition  and  foreign  entanglements, 
"Columns  six  and  seven  on  Page  One” 
have  been  reserved  time  and  again  on 
notice  from  San  Simeon  that  the  Chief 
was  writing  an  editorial. 

In  addition,  the  noted  publisher  went 
on  the  air  twice.  On  the  first  occasion 
he  broadcast  a  report  of  his  expulsion 
from  France,  in  which  he  vindicated  the 
work  of  a  Hearst  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  in  obtaining  a  secret  diplomatic  doc¬ 
ument.  On  the  second  occasion,  he  ap¬ 
pealed  for  temperance  as  against  pro¬ 
hibition. 

On  the  same  day  that  he  was  exchang¬ 
ing  messages  on  the  resignation  of  Col. 
Knox  and  appointment  of  Mr.  White, 
the  wires  carried  this  note  from  Mr. 
Hearst  to  “the  publishers  of  all  Hearst 
Sunday  papers” : 

“I  would  greatly  like  to  increase  by 
wlf  million  the  circulation  of  our  Sun- 
w’  papers.  I  would  l>e  very  happy  to 
tuve  your  paper  promptly  as  possible 
contribute  its  share  to  this  increase.  You 
tunt  accomplish  much  by  advertising  in 
your  daily  issues.  I  suggest  that  you 
use  other  publications  for  this  advertis¬ 
ing  which  Js  supplied  you  both  in  display 
*'’™nnd  in  Brisbane  editorials. 

Lse  dailies,  weeklies  and  class  pub- 
hcations  in  your  cities.  Use  country 
pswrs  freely.  This  policy  creates  goo<l- 
well  as  circulation.  I  hope  to 
^ce  this  Sunday  gain  in  January. 

eoruary  and  March.  Please  do  your 
“'most  to  help.  Please  send  me  sugges- 
oc^results  of  successful  experiments. 


On  top  of  this  the  “Chief”  gave  his 
attention  to  the  ruling  of  Federal  Judge 
Clark  on  the  invalidity  of  the  Eighteenth 
.Amendment,  offering  suggestions  on  how 
the  storv  should  be  handled. 

All  of  these  activities,  editors  and  pub- 


William  Randolph  Hearst 

lishers  of  Hearst  newspapers  say,  indi¬ 
cate  how  intimately  Mr.  Hearst  now  is 
directing  his  newspapers. 

The  manner  in  which  he  took  charge 
of  the  publication  of  the  Andree  diary 
an<l  photographs  recently  is  cited  as 
classic  proof.  The  feature  was  bought 
exclusively  for  the  Hearst  newspapers 
for  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  first 
instalment  of  the  reconstructed  diaries 
of  the  explorers  Andree  and  .Strindberg 
appeared  on  the  first  nage  of  the  March 
of  Events  section  in  the  Sunday  editions. 
The  second  instalment,  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  photographs  made  from 
negatives  found  on  the  Arctic  ice  last 
summer,  went  out  with  the  usual  in¬ 
structions  to  continue  it  in  the  March  of 
Events  pages. 

Rut  the  second  instalment,  and  the 
third  instalment,  never  went  into  the 
March  of  Events  section.  They  were 
spread  over  Page  One  of  the  main  sec¬ 
tion,  with  the  pictures  made  up  into 
eight-column,  five-column  and  four- 
column  cuts.  Two  pages  on  the  inside 
of  the  main  section  were  devoted  to  the 
break-over  and  other  pictures. 

The  fourth  instalment,  with  the  re¬ 
maining  pictures  of  lesser  importance, 
was  carried  in  the  March  of  Events. 

The  change  from  the  original  plan  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Hearst  in  a  series  of 
“Chief  instructs  .  .  .”  telegrams.  He 
even  chose  the  pictures  to  he  used  for 
each  instalment  and  decided  on  tlie  size 
that  each  should  be  made.  One  photo¬ 
graph,  originally  printed  for  four-column 
reproduction,  was  “blown  up"  to  eight 
columns.  .And  f>n  that  occasion  he  in¬ 
structed  that  .Arthur  Brisbane's  column 
he  “subordinated.” 

Earlier  in  the  year,  another  notable 
feature  was  purchased  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers.  Even  after  it  hail  been 
widely  promoted  it  was  ordered  “killed.” 
But  eleventh-hour  instructions  rein¬ 
stated  it. 

The  record  of  19.30  in  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  is  paralleled  by  a  five-month 
period  in  1929  during  which  Mr.  Hearst 
Cl  mpiled  three  lists  of  newspaper  iirin- 
ciiiles.  one  in  a  letter  to  ('ol.  Knox  at 
the  San  .Antonio  convention  of  Hearst 
executives:  one  to  all  publishers,  and 
the  third  to  publishers  and  managing 
editors.  The  last  two  were  distributed 
within  a  week  of  each  other. 

Many  Hearst  editors  and  publishers, 
viewing  the  present'  situation,  see  a  close 
application  of  these  princijilcs  by  their 
author's  own  direction  as  a  means  of 


guiding  the  Hearst  newspapers  through 
the  economic  storm. 

Some  of  these  cardinal  principles  are 
being  re-read  carefully  by  Hearst  execu¬ 
tives  at  this  time.  They  include  among 
“First  Principles”  the  following; 

“Circulation  is  the  seal  of  public 
approval. 

“The  only  way  to  get  and  keep  the 
dominant  circulation  is  by  the  merits 
of  your  paper. 

“The  first  essential  therefore  is  a  good 
paper — the  best  paper.” 

L’nder  the  heading  of  “The  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Brevity”  are  assimilated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  maxims : 

“There  is  no  room  for  dullness  in  to¬ 
day's  newspapers.  There  is  no  room 
for  e.xcess  verbiage.  There  is  no  room 
for  elaborate  writing. 

“There  may  not  be  room  for  so 
many  dull  paiiers,  but  there  certainly  is 
plenty  of  room  for  a  bright  and  brief 
paper.” 

.A  noticeable  refrain  from  the  u.se  of 
“paving  block”  streamers  in  many 
Hearst  newspapers  during  the  last  year 
or  so  has  resulted  from  the  following : 

“I  think  it  is  jwssible  to  have  too 
much  typographical  display  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  easily  possible  to  have  t(x> 
black  and  brutal  a  typographical  display. 

'Tt  is  the  lack  of  judgment  in  the  use 
of  big  type  which  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  protest  against  it. 

“But  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  abandon  necessary  typograph¬ 
ical  display  in  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  news  articles.” 

.A  reflection  of  the  Sunday  newspaper 
promotion  idea  is  found  in  the  declaration 
of  July,  1929:  , 

“One  of  the  great  needs  of  our  institu¬ 
tion.  and  of  the  individual  units  of  our 
institution,  is  intelligent  and  continuous 
promotion. 

“The  first  requirement  is  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say. 

‘The  second  requirement  is  to  be  able 
to  say  it. 

“And  the  third  requirement  is  to  say  it. 

“If  you  l)clieve  in  selling  advertising, 
you  must  believe  in  buying  advertising. 

“Promotion  is  just  as  valuable  for  ad¬ 
vertising  as  it  is  for  circulation ;  and  the 
most  effective  kind  of  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  is  the  kind  that  is  not  aimed  directly 
at  the  advertiser. 

“Promotion  that  is  aimed  at  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  often  met  with  a  certain  kind  of 
resistance,  a  certain  disposition  to  question 
or  qualify  your  as.sertions. 

“Rut  promotion  that  is  not  ainied 
directly  at  the  advertiser  often  gets  in 
under  his  defense  without  his  realizing  it. 

“.So,  even  circulation  promotion,  if  it  is 
of  the  respect-compelling  kind,  is  valuable 
as  advertising  promotion  as  well. 

“In  addition  to  promotion  it  is,  of 
course,  necessarv  to  have  adequate  ad¬ 
vertising  organization. 

“Create  the  biggest  and  best  advertis¬ 
ing  organization  that  is  possible  to  secure. 
Continually  improve  your  advertising  or¬ 
ganization  and  continually  increase  it. 
You  can  always  afford  to  employ  another 
man  if  he  will  bring  in  more  than  his 
salary,  and  you  can  never  afford  to  keep 
a  man  who  does  not.” 

Out  of  this  idea  has  grown  the  In¬ 
stitutional  .Advertising  deiiartment  with 
its  corps  of  merchandising  experts. 

Mr.  Hearst's  thoughts  on  economy  are 
being  iiarticularly  considered.  Excerjits 
from  them  follow: 

"Do  not  economize  on  your  product 
and  do  not  economize  on  your  production. 
But  to  be  able  to  make  a  gornl  product 
and  to  promote  liberally  you  must  have 
an  adequate  income.  Therefore  do  not 
economize  on  your  income  producing 
departments. 

“How  then  shall  you  economize? 

“Economize  in  your  processes  and 
purchases. 

“Economize  by  efficiency  of  operation. 

“Economize  through  increasing  your 


product  and  diminishing  the  proportion¬ 
ate  unit  of  product. 

“Economize  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
expenditures. 

“Economize  by  getting  a  dollar’s  worth 
for  every  dollar  you  spend. 

“Economize  by  intelligent  expendi¬ 
tures. 

"Economize  by  creating  two  dollars 
of  income  for  every  dollar  of  outlay. 

“One  way  to  save  more  money  is  by 
making  more  money  to  save.” 

Referring  to  business  managers  as  the 
“Henry  Fords”  of  the  institution,  Mr. 
Hearst  places  upon  them  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  maximum  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

“They  must  see  that  there  is  no  waste 
of  money — not  that  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  expenditure — but  that  there  is  no 
waste,”  the  publisher’s  code  specifies. 

“'riic  circulation  department,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  bring  in  the  in¬ 
come;  but  if  the  business  managers  are 
not  closely  and  judiciously  attentive  to 
their  job,  a  large  part  of  this  income  is 
frittered  away  in  useless  expenditures,” 
the  publisher  concludes. 

Under  the  title  of  “editorial  policies 
and  crusades,”  Mr.  Hearst  wrote  as 
follows : 

“The  word  ‘crusade’  must  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  considered  as  an  attack. 

“I  feel  that  it  is  desirable  for  the 
papers  not  to  make  enemies  by  violent 
attacks ;  but  it  is  essential  for  the 
papers  to  conduct  constructive  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
with  which  they  are  associated. 

“And  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  the 
papers  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
aims  and  ambitions  of  the  community, 
and  to  make  themselves  recognized 
forces  in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
aims  and  ambitions.” 

It  is  notable  in  this  connection  that 
while  the  Fall  Community  Chest  cam¬ 
paigns  were  in  progress  throughout  the 
country  Mr.  Hearst  advised  his  publish¬ 
ers  to  be  cautious  about  throwing  the 
entire  weight  of  their  newspapers  be¬ 
hind  the  api^als.  He  let  it  be  known 
that  he  believes  many  of  these  cam¬ 
paigns  impose  upon  the  average  citizen 
and  would  be  unnecessary  if  a  few  of 
the  nation’s  wealthy  citizens  stepped 
forward  and  took  care  of  charity’s 
needs. 

As  sidelights  of  19.30  in  the  record  of 
Hearst  journalism  are  found  the  epi¬ 
sodes  in  which  he  turned  aside  efforts 
of  certain  organizations  to  boom  him 
for  the  Presidency,  and  the  sale  of  stock 
in  his  newspapers  to  employees  and  the 
public. 

In  view  of  his  own  notice  of  last 
January  that  Hearst  employes  would 
be  dismissed  if  they  speculated  on  the 
stock  market,  and  thus  divided  their  in¬ 
terest  between  two  masters,  Mr.  Hearst 
promoted  the  newspaper  stock  sale 
purely  as  an  investment.  Employes 
were  allowed  to  buy  it  on  the  instalment 
plan,  deductions  being  made  weekly 
from  their  wages.  The  employe  share 
of  the  issue  was  oversubscribed. 


TO  TRY  BABSON  PLAN 

The  I- art  Myers  (b'la.)  Tro/'ical  Netvs 
announced  this  week  it  would  sponsor  a 
I)lan  projxised  by  Roger  W.  Babson  in 
iMuroR  &  Pl'hi.ishek  two  weeks  ago  for 
a  rajiid  circulation  of  checks  to  clear  out 
a  small  city’s  debts.  The  I.ake  Wales 
(I'la. )  llif/lilandcr  last  week  said  the 
luncheon  clubs  of  its  city  would  also  spon¬ 
sor  a  trial  of  the  plan. 

LOVE  JOINS  PRESS 

John  \V.  Love,  author  of  “The  By¬ 
product”  column  of  business  and  com¬ 
ment  in  the  CIcTcland  I’lain  Dealer,  has 
resigned  to  go  with  the  Cleveland  Press 
on  which  he  will  continue  his  column. 
His  successor  will  be  Dale  Cox,  for  two 
and  a  half  years  business  writer  for  the 
paper. 
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USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  DURING  1931 
WILL  INCREASE,  SURVEY  INDICATES 


122  Agencies  Tell  A.N.P.A.  Advertising  Bureau  They  Expect 
to  Place  More  Linage  in  Dailies — *‘Vast  Field 


for  Hard  Work,” 


A  N  IMPRESSION  that  an  increase 
in  newspaper  linage  is  coming  in 
1931  from  national  advertisers  has  been 
found  in  statements  from  hundreds  of 
agencies  and  advertisers,  gathered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
New  York.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  replies  from  agencies,  the  Bureau 
reiwrts  in  a  bulletin  to  its  members. 
While  the  advertisers  themselves  are 
more  conservative,  an  impressive  num¬ 
ber  speak  of  increases. 

There  is  a  general  indication  of  an 
increase  in  automobile  linage  for  the  new 
year,  says  the  bulletin.  Several  motor 
manufacturers  say  they  are  cutting  down 
in  other  mediums  and  increasing  news¬ 
paper  linage. 

“One  thing  that  should  be  encourag¬ 
ing  to  newspapers,”  the  report  states, 
“is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  main- 
advertisers  to  mark  time.  They  are  not 
inclined  to  commit  themselves  to  long 
time  contracts  in  magazine  advertising. 
They  want'  to  watch  the  first  few  months 
•of  the  new  year  and  to  study  business 
trends.  They  indicate  a  strong  desire 
to  study  individual  markets  liecause  of 
an  expectation  that  some  markets  are 
going  to  revive  in  advance  of  others. 

“.All  in  all.  the  replies  uncover  a  vast 
field  for  solicitation  and  hard  work,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau,  but  on 
the  part  of  newspaper  represent.atives. 
There  is  more  than  the  usual  competition 
in  sight,  for  agents  sjK-ak  of  the  dis- 
Iio.sition  of  some  advertisers  to  turn  to 
radio  and  several  advertisers  tbem.selves 
indicate  that  their  railio  appropriations 
are  being  enlarged,  sometimes  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  newspapers. 

“In  reducing  the  returns  to  tabular 
form  the  Bureau  roughly  sub-divided 
the  agency  group  geographically  to  see 
if  there  were  any  variations  in  view 
from  different  sections  of  the  country. 
Reillies  from  220  agencies  can  be  thus 
summarized : 

“.Among  the  New  York,  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Eastern  agencies  06  said  they 
would  place  more  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  ;  7  exiH-cted  to  see  less ;  and  37 
thought  the  volume  would  be  about  the 
same  as  in  19.30;  while  7  frankly  were 
unable  to  estimate. 

“Of  the  Middle  Western  agencies,  44 
were  going  to  place  more  newspaper 
advertising :  .S  were  going  to  place  less ; 
16  exiiected  about  the  same  volume; 
and  7  could  make  no  estimate. 

“Among  the  Southern  agencies,  only 
5  expected  to  place  more  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  ;  4  expected  to  place  less  and 
9  thought  the  volume  would  be  about 
the  same. 

“From  Canada  2  agencies  expected  to 
place  more  and  3  estimated  the  volume 
about  the  same. 

“On  the  Pacific  Coast  4  agencies  ex¬ 
pected  to  place  a  larger  volume ;  2  would 
be  under  1930  and  1  figured  his  amount 
the  same.  *  x 

“Reduced  to  totals,  122  agencies  fig¬ 
ure  on  more  newspaper  advertising;  18 
on  a  smaller  volume ;  66  on  a  volume 
equal  to  19.30;  and  14  are  unable  to 
form  an  estimate. 

“As  noted,  national  advertisers  ex¬ 
pressing  their  opinions  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  he  conservative.  .A  large  num¬ 
ber  say  that  they  cannot  express  an 
opinion,  because  their  own  fiscal  year 
does  not  end  until  after  Jan.  1.  It  will 
be  April,  May  or  June  in  many  cases 
before  these  advertisers  have  made  up 
their  plans. 

“Summarizing  1.39  letters  so  far  re¬ 
ceived.  the  Bureau  finds  that  .SI  plan  to 
increase  their  newspaper  advertising  in 
19.31 ;  1.3  feel  that  their  expenditure  will 
decrease;  51  indicate  it  will  be  about  the 
same  as  19.30;  and  24  are  unable  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  at  this  date  either  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difference  in  termination  of 
their  own  fiscal  year,  or  because  they 


Bulletin  Declares 


are  waiting  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
business  outlook. 

“.As  to  radio,  there  were  several  sig¬ 
nificant  notes.  Two  or  three  advertisers 
noted  their  intention  to  divert  jiart  of 
their  money  to  radio  in  the  new  year. 
One  agent  who  said  his  clients  were  go¬ 
ing  to  use  more  space  in  the  newspapers 
also  noted  a  marked  increase  in  radio 
commitments.  He  said,  T  believe  that 
many  advertisers  at  present  are  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  try  anything  they  have 
not  heretofore  explored  for  themselves. 

“One  agent  who  .said  his  own  billing 
had  increased  .50  per  cent  during  the  past 
year  credited  this  increase  to  supple¬ 
mental  newspaper  advertising  in  con¬ 
junction  with  radio  programs.  He  .said 
lie  expected  a  further  increase  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  new  advertisers 
taking  to  the  radio  have  increased  their 
newspaper  space  dollar  for  dollar. 

“.Another  agent  noted  that  his  clients 
were  inclined  to  use  less  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  more  radio  advertising. 

<  )ne  of  the  agencies  sounded  this  note : 
‘In  the  local  lield  one  of  our  radio  broad¬ 
casting  stations  is  fully  as  aggressive  in 
its  business  getting  as  is  any  local  news¬ 
paper.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  this 
news-flash  idea  is  just  what  imblishers 
think  it  is,  even  though  it  m.ay  be  too 
late  to  turn  back.’ 

“The  thought  that  advertisers  are  slow 
to  make  long  time  commitments  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  an  agent  who  says:  ‘We 
find  a  numiK'r  of  our  advertisers  do  not 
want  to  make  commitments  much  in  atl- 
vance  and  conse(|uently  will  make  more 
extensive  use  of  newspaper  advertising 
liecause  results  can  be  obtaimil  very 
shortly  after  decisions  arc  made.’ 

“.Another  agent  noted  manufacturers 
are  coming  to  the  realization  that  in¬ 
tensive  ciHiperation  with  their  nutlets  is 
a  necessary  measure  and  will  perhaps  be 
even  more  essential  next  year  wben  com¬ 
petition  among  the  nationally  known 
brand  names  will  be  keener  than  it  is 
this  year. 

“Among  the  national  advertisers,  one 
tells  the  Bureau  that  his  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  increase  7.5  per  cent  and 
other  forms  of  advertising  .50  per  cent. 

“One  well-known  advertiser  said  that 
heretofore  his  advertising  appropriation 
tmd  been  divided  75  per  cent  for  news- 
pajier  ailvertising  and  25  per  cent  for 
magazine  advertising,  b'or  19.31  he  is 
increasing  his  newspaper  advertising  to 
anproximately  90  per  cent  and  only  using 
10  per  cent  for  magazine  advertising. 
He  added.  ‘Tins  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  records  have  proven  over  a  period 
of  time  that  newspaper  advertising  is 
more  profitable  for  a  product  like  ours.' 

“.Another  says  he  is  planning  to  bring 
out  several  new  lines  of  merchandise  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to  put  news¬ 
paper  advertising  behind  them. 

“.Another  large  advertiser  says  this : 
‘We  have  reduced  materially  the  number 
of  newspapers  to  be  used,  but  at  the 
same  time  have  slightly  increased  our 
newspaper  appropriation  figures.  In 
other  words,  we  are  making  an  effort  to 
concentrate  our  advertising  more  com¬ 
pletely  on  the  larger  centers  and  in  our 
potential  markets.  This  was  done  after 
a  very  thorough  survey  of  the  markets 
and  the  conditions  as  regards  our 
potentialities.’ 

“.A  big  factor  in  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  said  he  was  planning  to  spend 
more  money  in  newspapers  next  year, 
but  that  the  money  was  being  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  other  media. 

“.Another  automotive  company  said  it 
would  spend  90  per  cent  of  its  advertis¬ 
ing  investment  for  the  first  six  months 
in  newspapers.  f)n  the  whole,  however, 
its  newspaper  expenditure  would  be  less 
because  there  were  certain  markets  the 
company  was  cutting  out.  .Another 
motor  manufacturer  is  planning  not  only 
to  increase  his  newspaper  advertising. 


NEW  FLASH  REFLECTOR 


This  reflector,  designed  by  General 
Electric  Coinpany,  for  use  with  the 
new  electric  flashlainp.s,  will  hold 
seven  hulhs  and  generate  more  than 
1.190-000  candlepower  or  17..500.000 
lumens  of  light.  The  sockets  are 
arranged  so  that  the  hiilhs  are  uni¬ 
formly  spared  and  flash  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  reflector  is  attached  to 
an  ordinary  flashlight  cell  container. 
The  hulhs.  designed  hy  General  Elec¬ 
tric  and  matle  hy  that  cunipany  and 
Vrestingliouse,  are  standard  type  with 
a  specially  coated  filament  and  a 
quantity  of  thin  aluminum  foil  in 
cruni|>lcd  form  within  the  oxygen- 
filled  hull).  When  the  filament  is 
lighted  it  in  turn  lights  the  foil  and 
gives  a  flash  of  intense  light. 

but  other  forms  of  advertising  as  well. 

“One  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
Country  says  it  is  planning  to  introduce 
many  new  lines  and  expects  to  increase 
its  newsi)a]K'r  advertising  40  per  cent  and 
other  forms  of  advertising  as  much  as 
20  per  cent.” 

SUES  COMMERCE  HEAD* 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishkr) 
Ciin.'XCo,  Dec.  24. — L'ol.  Rupert  Ishain 
Randolph,  president  of  the  Chicago 
.■\ssociation  of  Commerce,  is  being  sued 
for  $1.0(K),000  by  .Mayor  William  Hale 
Thompson,  charging  lilx'l  in  a  letter 
written  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  denouncing  the  mayor's  prosperity 
drive,  which  until  the  element  of  luck 
was  removed,  was  barred  from  the 
mails.  The  suit  charges  that  publication 
of  Col.  Randolph's  letter  in  newspapers 
held  the  mayor  up  to  ridicule. 

RADIO  CHANGES  ARE  ASKED 

W.ysHiNOToN,  1).  C..  Dec.  24. — The 
Erie  ( Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.,  operator  of  WEDH,  has 
asked  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  for 
a  license  to  increase  the  station's  power 
from  .30  to  100  watts  and  to  change  the 
equipment.  The  Soiiflt  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  operator  of  WSBT,  has  re¬ 
quested  a  modification  of  its  construction 
])ermit  to  increase  the  authorized  power 
from  5(KI  to  1.000  watts. 

CONTRACTORS  TO  ADVERTISE 

Thirteen  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  contrac¬ 
tors.  constituting  the  dwelling  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  construction  division  of  the 
Builders’  Exchange,  have  agreed  to  enter 
into  a  cooperative  advertising  campaign 
during  1931  to  promote  the  building  in¬ 
dustry  in  Bridgeport.  It  will  consist  of 
36  quarter-page  advertisements  in  local 
newspapers. 


TO  INSTALL  MODEL  KITCHEN 

The  .Veto  York  Herald  Tribune  In¬ 
stitute  has  been  invited  to  install  a 
duplicate  of  its  m<xlel  kitchen  at  the 
Berlin  World’s  Fair  next  June. 


GINGEIR  ALE  SLOGAN  K 
CURBED  BY  U.  S.  ORDER 

“Aged  Six  Month*  in  the 
Must  Be  So  Before  Cliquot  Clak 
Can  Say  So,  Trade  Commi*. 
sion  Rules 


I 


(Special  to  Edito*  &  Publishu) 

Washixgtox,  Dec.  24.— The  Fedcn;  ■ 
Trade  Commission  has  announced  thre  i 
additional  orders  or  stipulations  wit 
firms  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  misleads 
or  untruthful  advertising.  ^ 

In  one  of  its  orders  the  commission  re 
quired  the  Cliquot  Club  Co.,  of  .3111% 
Mass.,  to  stop  advertising  that  its  ginge 
ale  has  been  or  is  aged  six  months,  or  sii 
months  in  the  making,  unless  it  actualli 
has  been  aged  for  that  length  of  time.  ’ 
In  April,  1929,  the  commission  orderec 
the  company  to  discontinue  the  represen¬ 
tation  that  the  ginger  ale  had  been  agec 
six  months,  whereupon  the  compam 
adopted  the  slogan  “aged  six  months  ii 
the  making”  in  lieu  of  “aged  six  months’ 
Investigation  by  the  commission  re 
vealed,  however,  that  Cliquot  Club  ginge: 
ale  has  not  been  and  is  not  aged  sii 
months  or  “six  months  in  the  making.' 
It  did  find  that  a  flavoring  mixture 
called  the  concentrate,  from  which  tht 
finished  ginger  ale  product  is  made,  is 
aged  six  months  in  storage  tanks.  Thii 
ingredient,  however,  constitutes  only 
about  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
product,  the  commission  said. 

In  another  case  the  commission  entered 
into  a  stipulation  with  a  publisher  “of  a 
monthly  magazine  having  general  circula¬ 
tion  throughout  the  United  States”  ir. 
which  the  publisher  agreed  to  stop  pub¬ 
lishing  advertisements  of  various  firms 
and  individuals  selling  alleged  cures  for 
certain  diseases,  pending  disposition  of 
action  now  being  taken  by  the  commissior. 
against  the  offending  firms. 

.A  similar  stipulation  also  was  entered 
into  with  an  unnamed  advertising  agency. 
The  commission  withholds  names  in  stip¬ 
ulation  cases. 


SUES  FOR  $130,000 

Newark  Free  Press  Asks  Damages 
from  Newark  Ledger 

Damages  of  $1.30,000  are  asked  by 
the  Xeieark  CN.J.)  Tree  Pre.ts,  in  a 
suit  for  libel  brought  by  the  newspaper 
in  Supreme  Court  in  Newark.  Dec.  22, 
against  Lucius  T.  Russell  and  the  Nrw- 
ark  Mnrninn  Ledfier  as  a  result  of  a 
circular  entitled  “Free  Press  Circula¬ 
tion  Breakdown.”  which  it  is  alleged  was 
printed  and  published  falsely  and  mali¬ 
ciously  by  the  defendants. 

The  Free  Press  complaint  says  that 
on  or  about  Oct.  16,  19.30,  the  defend¬ 
ants  published  the  circular  and  dis¬ 
tributed  it  among  merchants  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  public. 

The  allegation  is  made  that  the  state¬ 
ments  were  published  “falsely  and  mali¬ 
ciously,  and  with  a  defamatory  sense 
and  meaning  thereby  to  persuade  mer¬ 
chants  and  advertisers  who  then  were 
advertising,  or  who  thereafter  expected 
to  advertise  in  the  Newark  Free  Press 
that  its  circulation  was  far  less  than  the  F 
actual  figures. 

Homer  Gray  is  general  manager  and  | 
Tohn  Barry  Ryan,  Jr.,  editor,  of  the  Free  | 
Press.  t 


GOODFELLOWS  GET  $103,000  J 

The  Goodfellows  of  Detroit'  sold 
$103,000  worth  of  papers  on  Dec-  ^ 
making  it  possible  to  care 
poor  children  instead  of  403100  nn 
Christmas  Day.  At  Windsor,  Ont.,  the 
Goodfellows  sold  $11,000  worth  o 
copies  of  the  Border  Cttxcs  Star  Xon^P 
make  Christmas  a  happy  event  for  cni' 
dren  of  the  poor  in  the  border  ciu^s. 

ENTERTAINED  POOR  CHILDREN  | 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  -Vwr  in  con-  t 
junction  with  the  Carolina  Ibeatre  ^  I 
a  A’ulctide  partv  the  morning  ot  -  I 
24  for  the  children  of  indi.gent  famii'^ 
Every  child  of  a  needy  family  m  tw  . 
city  under  the  age  of  16  I 

invited.  I 


ClAN  U 
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advertising  HIGHUGHTS  of  1930  USTED 

Propping  of  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  Suit  Against  Newspapers  and  Agencies  Called  Most 
Significant  Event — ‘‘Future  Shadow”  Drive  Second  and  Checks  on  Paid  Testimonials  Third 


%'i:w<;PAPER  cartoonists  habitually 
N  oicture  Father  Time  on  Dec.  31  as 
'ritL  in  a  huge  book  of  some  sort. 
S^ver  the  kind  of  volume  it  must 
^vf  an  advertising  section,  for  the  eager 
^„ils  of  artists  and  copy  men  have 
writing  business  history  during 

''From  prehistoric  dinosaurs  to  future 


'NO  ROSE  OF  JUNE 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

testimonials  over  purchased  names.  They  nection  with  an  advertising  campaign, 
were  also  followed  after  the  hullaballo  Incidentally,  it'  is  a  record  that  seems 
had  died  down,  by  a  statement  from  likely  to  stand  indefinitely.  The  idea 
George  Washington  Hill,  president,  that  of  having  newspapers  compete  with  each 
the  .\merican  Tobacco  Company,  in  the  other  for  prizes  of  extra  linage  brought 
first  five  months  of  1930,  had  doubled  results,  but  it  also  brought  criticism,  and 
its  net  profits  after  allowing  for  bond  was  frequently  referred  to  as  a  justifica- 


EAT  YOUR  COTTON! 


OmV  mil  It  im  m  frmigmmr 
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V»Mi  mn'l  bu>  il  fn»m  iw'iller*  * 
Nil)  oo  mUt  in  anv  *tofT  •  •  • 
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space  by  the  department  stores  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  many  of  which  have  exceeded  their 
192^)  linage  and  most  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  typical  reports,  have  averaged 
closer  to  last  year’s  figures  than  have 
fallen  little  short  of  it.  Nor  are  in¬ 
stances  lacking  to  show  the  results  of 
this  policy.  Many  stores  have  sold  more 
articles  than  they  did  last  year,  although 


jDr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne 


^  j  “Colgate’s  is  most 
—but  you  ^an  liavo  it  efficient  cleanser” 


A  few  advertisements  of  1930.  The  ‘^Future  Shadow”  copy  caused  controversy,  publicity,  and  profit  until  it  was  dropped  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 
‘Eit  Your  Cotton”  was  typical  of  Clarence  Saunders’  fiery  part  in  the  anti-chain  store  movement.  Vine-Clo,  a  comparatively  new  product,  has  political  implications 
in  iti  skirting  of  the  prohibition  statutes.  The  Colgate  advertisement,  which  later  caused  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wynne  from  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society, 

constitutes  one  chapter  in  the  history  of  testimonial  copy. 


shadows,  from  new  model  safety  razors 
to  hair  mattresses,  from  prohibition  to 
Camels,  the  newspaper  advertising  col¬ 
umns  have  covered  a  wide  range  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  They  have  urged  the  mer¬ 
its  of  refrigerators  in  the  winter,  and 
of  furnaces  in  the  summer;  they  have 
traced  men  who  disappeared  without 
completing  payment  for  their  automobiles. 
Paid  space  has  urged  Congress  to  undo 
its  new  tariff  work,  and  retailers  to  stop 
cutting  prices.  It  has  launched  a  new 
four-in-hand  necktie  with  only  one  tail, 
has  filled  kitchenettes  with  ambitious 
srapejuice,  has  helped  make  a  bustling 
business  center  out  of  vacant  land  at  the 
end  of  a  big  city’s  transit  line. 

The  value  of  chuckles  in  advertising 
copy,  although  not  a  new  discovery,  sent 
a  wave  of  humorous  and  almost  humor¬ 
ous  copy  across  the  country.  And  at 
the  same  time  the  factions  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  found  opportunity  to  lay 
about  at  each  other  with  fists  and  clubs 
—or,  more  exactly,  with  speeches,  reso¬ 
lutions,  and  in  some  instances  with  boy¬ 
cotts.  The  arrival  of  the  “peace  on 
earth”  season  finds  .some  of  the  fights 
merely  memories,  while  others — notably 
the  effort  of  advertisers  and  agencies  to 
'htain  a  revision  of  newspaper  rate  sys¬ 
tems— seem  at  a  standstill,  for  the  time 
at  least. 

What  are  the  ten  most  significant  ad¬ 
vertising  events  of  19.30?  Well,  anyone 
f'a.v  make  his  own  list.  Here  is  the 
writer’s : 

1.  The  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade 
vooimission  in  January  to  drop  the  long- 
OTwn-out  case  against  organizations  of 
advertising  agents  and  newspaper  men. 
Questioning  the  legality  of  practices  gov- 
emmg  the  payment  of  commissions  on 
uatKmal  advertising.  This  would  lie  on 
anvMe’s  list,  for  a  contrary  decision 
|uight  have  thrown  the  agency  situation 
mto  chaos. 

2.  The  “Avoid  That  Future  Shadow," 
advertising  of  Lucky  Strikes  and  the 
anti-spit”  advertising  of  Cremo  cigars, 
^ucted  by  the  American  Tobacco 
'-ompany  and  the  .American  Cigar  Com- 

The  two  campaigns  were  fol- 

by  controversy,  damage  suits, 
Wh-poohing  advertisements  by  com- 
Prtitors.  and  by  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nuMion  ban  on  the  use  of  insincere 


interest  and  dividends  on  preferred 
stock. 

3.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
action  on  testimonial  advertising,  just 
mentioned.  This  directly  affected  only 
one  company,  which  pledged  itself  not 
to  use  paid  testimonials  without  stating 
that  they  were  purchased,  and  not  to  use 
testimonials  at  all  unless  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  sincere  opinions  of  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned.  But  indirectly  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  ruling  has  apparently  been 
much  broader  than  was  evident  at  the 
time.  Indications  of  the  greater  care 
observed  in  testimonial  advertising  are 
the  occasional  statements  by  other  adver¬ 
tisers  that  their  testimonials  are  not  pur¬ 
chased  ;  also  the  fact  that,  particularly  in 
cigarette  advertising,  some  quotations 
have  had  very  little  to  say  about  the 
quality  of  the  product  advertised.  The 
new  technique  in  using  big  names,  it 
seems,  is  to  exploit  the  celebrity’s  news 
interest  as  a  means  of  getting  attention, 
rather  than  to  rely  on  his  opinions.  An 
exception,  of  course,  is  the  advertisement 
based  on  a  statement  by  an  expert  in  a 
given  field. 

4.  The  lengthy  controversy  over  local- 
national  rate  differentials,  crystallized 
late  in  1929  by  the  Associahon  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  in  its  report  analyzing 
rates  of  most  of  the  larger  dailies.  This 
question  was  kept  alive  all  through  19.30. 
From  January  to  March  a  group  of  pub¬ 
lishers  headed  by  Walter  .A.  Strong  of 
the  Chicaiici  Daily  Nnvs  considered  the 
matter,  finally  deciding  it  was  profitless 
to  seek  unity  upon  anything  except  defi¬ 
nitions  of  local  and  national  copy.  Some 
uniformity  of  definition  was  achieved  at 
various  meetings  throughout  19.30.  The 
year  came  to  a  close  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  in  conven¬ 
tion  asking  a  reduction  in  rates,  and 
representative  publishers  replying  that 
the  request  could  not  be  granted.  The 
matter  was  enlivened  by  such  incidents 
as  the  private  cru.sade  of  Stanco,  Inc., 
which  announced  a  “hunger  strike” 
against  newspaper  advertising  as  a  pro¬ 
test.  and  later  changed  its  mind. 

5.  The  introduction  of  the  new  model 
Gillette  safety  razor  and  blades,  which 
set  a  high  water  mark  for  the  amount 
of  merchandising  co-operation  sought 
and  obtained  from  newspapers  in  con- 


tion  for  national  rates  substantially 
higher  than  local  rates. 

6.  The  use  of  paid  space  by  chain 
stores  to  defend  themselves  against  at¬ 
tacks  such  as  those  of  “Hello  World” 
Henderson  over  his  Shreveport  radio 
station.  In  some  cases  timidly,  in  some 
cases  uproariously,  the  chains  began  to 
seek  public  good-will  instead  of  depend¬ 
ing  solely  upon  price.  From  the  turmoil 
which  spread  over  much  of  the  United 
States,  they  have  emerged  on  a  more 
solid  basis,  and  with  a  new  conception  of 
advertising. 

7.  The  continued  merging  of  federa¬ 
tion  of  advertising  agencies  into  larger 
units,  the  outstanding  instance  being  the 
joining  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company 
and  the  Erickson  Company  to  form 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  which  takes  its 
place  among  the  half-dozen  biggest  in 
the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  scores 
of  smaller  agencies  have  found  condi¬ 
tions  in  1930  too  difficult  and  have  gone 
out  of  business.  Preliminary  compila¬ 
tions  for  the  Editor  &  Publistikr  year¬ 
book  indicate  that  t'he  agency  list  will 
he  at  least  300  short  of  the  number 
tabulated  last  year. 

8.  The  further  development  of  radio 
broadcast  advertising,  especially  in  the 
local  field.  Aided  thus  far  by  its  novelty, 
radio  advertising  is  growing  up  and  must 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  Among 
its  problems  are  the  measurement  of  “cir¬ 
culation,”  the  use  of  daylight  hours,  and 
the  all-important  question  of  holding  the 
balance  between  the  entertainment  that 
keeps  people  listening  and  the  advertising 
that  furnishes  the  entertainment. 

9.  Another  round  in  the  “battle  o^  the 
brands.”  Among  other  developments  in 
1930  have  been  various  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  such  as  that  of  the  Pictorial  Re- 
zneiv.  to  convince  the  consumer  that  it  is 
worth  his  while  to  insist  on  advertised 
brands.  .Another  is  the  adoption  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  private  brands,  instanced  by 
the  use  of  newspaper  space  for  the  At¬ 
lantic  &  Pacific  chain’s  own  brands  of 
coffee.  On  the  other  hand,  and  more 
difficult  to  bring  into  the  open,  are  whis¬ 
pered  reports  of  the  dire  results  to  sales 
when  advertising  manufacturers  have 
fallen  out  with  chains  and  found  their 
advertised  brands  placed  nut  of  sight. 

10.  The  aggressive  use  of  newspaper 


the  lower  price  level  may  have  caueed  a 
decrease  in  dollar  volume. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  significant 
developments  in  the  history  of  1930  ad¬ 
vertising.  Who  shall  say,  for  instance, 
what  the  outgrowth  may  be  of  the  test 
campaign  for  “frosted”  foods  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.?  Or  the  co-operative  cam¬ 
paign  of  electric  refrigerator  makers, 
just  getting  under  way?  What  of  the 
advertising  by  Tacoma  physicians  and  by 
Little  Rock  dentists?  What  about  the 
use  of  every  daily  at  once  for  Ford  au¬ 
tomobiles  and  Camel  cigarettes?  What 
of  the  use  of  dinosaurs  to  emphasize  the 
great  age  of  petroleum  used  in  Mobiline, 
or  the  use  of  anti-prohibition  arguments 
to  sell  Gobel  sausages? 

What  of  new  agency  relations  indi¬ 
cated  by  action  of  the  Hudson  Motor 
Car  Company  in  dropping  its  entire  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  letting  its 
agency  do  the  whole  job?  What  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  speaking  campaign  inau¬ 
gurated  by  President  Gilbert  T.  Hodges 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  improve  public  confidence  in  ad¬ 
vertising?  What  of  the  'use  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  stabilize  employment,  as  de- 
scrilx'd  by  the  president  of  S.  C.  John¬ 
son  A-  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wis.  Or,  for  that 
matter,  what  aliout  the  emblem  of  ap- 
prov'al  established  by  the  American 
Medical  .Association  as  a  check  on  health 
claims  in  food  advertising? 

Any  reader  who  wants  to  make  his 
own  list  of  advertising  milestones  of 
19.30  may  start  right  here. 

SEEKING  COMPENSATION 

The  hearing  before  the  Illinois  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  of  the  claim  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Sullivan  Lingle,  widow  of  Alfred 
flake)  Lingle.  former  Chicaqn  Trilntttr 
reporter,  slain  by  gangsters  Tune  9,  who 
seeks  S4.2.30  from  the  Tribune  under 
the  workmen’s  compensation  act  was 
pfistpcirK-d  Ttiesdav  until  Jan.  7.  The 
case  will  be  handled  by  the  insurance 
firm  which  holds  the  Tribune  group  in¬ 
surance.  it  is  said.  Attorney  C.  T.  Flar- 
rington  of  the  Tribune  states.  “The  In¬ 
surance  company  appears  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  Lingle  was  killed  in  the  course  of 
his  duty,  hut  professes  not  to  believe 
his  murder  ‘arose  out  of’  his  employ¬ 
ment.” 
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President  Hoover  pholoprapheil  with  members  of  the  White  House  News  Photographers’  Assoriation  on  the  lawn  of  the  While  House  last  week.  .See  hox  below 

for  identifications. 


NEW  DAILY  IS  STARTED 
IN  MUSCATINE,  lA. 

Midwest  Free  Press  Is  Capitalized  at 
$150,000  and  Has  975  Stock¬ 
holders — HooTer  Criticized 
for  Starting  Press 


The  Muscatine  (la.)  Midwest  Free 
Press,  an  afternoon  daily,  sponsored  by 
Norman  T.  Baker,  owner  of  a  radio 
station,  KTNT,  Muscatine,  and  opera¬ 
tor  of  an  alleged  cancer  cure  institute, 
applying  a  secret  process,  appeared  Dec. 
19. 

President  Herbert  Hoover  pressed  a 
golden  telegraph  key  in  Washington 
which  started  the  new  paper’s  press  and 
thereby  drew  editorial  question  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  many  of  the  leading  Iowa 
dailies. 

According  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  Free 
Press  was  started  to  combat  the  “con¬ 
spiracy”  against  him,  chiefly  the  “groups” 
including  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  he  termed  in  a  radio  ad¬ 
dress  “the  American  Meat  Cutters  as¬ 
sociation,”  which  questioned  whether  his 
medical  activities  are  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

Last  summer  the  state  attempted  to 
enjoin  Baker  from  operating  his  institute. 

The  new  paper  is  using  International 
News  Service  and  is  printing  from  its 
own  newly  built  plant.  The  paper  is 
incorporated  as  the  Progressive  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  for  $150,000,  and  there 
are  975  stodcholders,  according  to  R.  A. 
Bellows,  secretary  of  the  firm.  Circula¬ 
tion  will  be  sought  throughout  the  mid¬ 
dle  w’est. 

The  Baker  radio  station  on  Dec.  20 
was  granted  a  31 -day  extension  on  the 
probationary  period  which  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  had  decreed  while 
considering  evidence  against  the  nature 
of  material  put  on  the  air  from  the 
station. 

The  Muscatine  Journal,  a  I.ee  syndi¬ 
cate  newspaper,  is  the  only  other  paper 
in  the  city. 


NEW  MISSISSIPPI  GROUP 

Littleton  Upshur,  editor  of  the  Green¬ 
wood  (Miss.)  Commonwealth,  has  been 
elected  president  of  an  association  formed 
by  Mississippi  news  writers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interchanging  news  and  selecting 
all  star  athletic  teams.  Charles  Kerg, 
city  editor,  Greenville  Democrat -Times, 
was  chosen  secretary.  Other  members 
of  the  association  are ;  Purser  Hewitt. 
Jackson  Clarion-Ledger:  Jack  Sirnms. 
Viekshurg  Post  and  Herald:  Joe  Wind¬ 
ham  and  Drew  Shankle,  Columbus  Com- 
mercial-Dispatch,  and  Sam  Harris. 
Clark.vdale  Register. 


BECOMES  SEMI-WEEKLY 

The  Yellowstone  Journal,  published 
each  week  at  Miles  City,  Mont.,  has  be¬ 
come  a  semi-weekly.  Thomas  A.  Busey 
is  editor. 


PURSUED  UNPOPULAR  COURSE 


Omaha  Daily  Supported  Franchise 

Application  Which  Was  Defeated 

On  the  theory  that  the  use  of  natural 
gas  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  would  prove  a  boon 
to  the  community  in  that  it  would  at¬ 
tract  industries  to  the  city  because  of 
cheap  fuel  costs,  the  Omaha  World 
Herald  recently  took  up  cudgels  for  a 
natural  gas  company  which  had  obtained 
permission  to  put  its  request  for  a  fran¬ 
chise  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

By  doing  so,  the  newspaper  courage¬ 
ously  supported  a  very  unpopular  cause. 
Besides  the  coal  and  oil  firms,  and  the 
railroads,  the  people  themselves  were 
greatly  prejudice. 

The  franchise  was  defeated  by  a  7  to 
1  vote.  The  World  Herald  refused  anti¬ 
gas  advertising  during  the  campaign  on 
the  grounds  that  the  material  was  exag¬ 
gerated  and  untrue. 

Fxlitorially  the  paper  asserted  that  it 
considered  itself  as  a  utility,  devoted  to 
bettering  Omaha.  After  the  vote  an  edi¬ 
torial  said  that  its  stand  would  be  even¬ 
tually  vindicated. 


TO  HONOR  JOHN  GAVIN 

Members  of  the  New  York  World 
editorial  staff  have  arranged  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  John  Gavin,  former  city 
editor  recently  appointed  Surrogate  of 
Hudson  County.  N.  J.,  to  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  Jan.  10.  Gavin 
was  on  the  World  30  years  and  resigned 
four  years  ago  to  l)ecome  Deputy 
Ih’rector  of  Revenue  and  Finance  of 
Hudson  County.  In  taking  the  position 
of  Surrogate  he  succeeds  James  F. 
Norton,  who  also  was  a  World  staff 
member  for  25  years,  before  entering 
civic  life.  Speakers  at  the  dinner  will 
be  James  Barrett,  city  editor  of  the 
World;  Mayor  Hague  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. ;  A.  Harry  Moore,  former 
(Governor  of  New  jersey;  and  Charles 
S.  Hand,  head  of  the  New  York  Sanita¬ 
tion  Commission  and  former  World  staff 
member. 


CHANGES  IN  DES  MOINES 


Shift*  Made  in  Register  and  Tribune 
Editorial  Staff* 

A  number  of  shifts  have  taken  place 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune. 

Oval  Quist,  news  editor.  Register,  has 
been  made  head  of  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  succeeding  Wayne  Tiss  who  has 
joined  the  local  display  advertising 
department. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  for  the  last  two 
years  city  editor  of  the  Register,  is  now 
news  editor,  while  Richard  L.  Wilson, 
city  hall  reporter,  has  become  city 
editor. 

Paul  Cotton  has  become  city  editor  of 
the  Tribune,  succeeding  Fred  Lazell,  jr., 
who  becomes  a  special  writer. 

William  Palmer  Black  has  joined  the 
Register  copy  desk,  succeeding  John 
Silence  who  has  gone  to  the  Register 
state  desk.  Grant  Venell,  formerly  on 
the  Register  state  desk,  has  gone  to  the 
Tribune  state  desk,  succeeding  Stanley 
Coultas  who  has  gone  to  the  Tribune 
copy  desk. 

Theodore  Allen,  copy  desk  man,  has 
left  the  paper  to  go  into  the  automobile 
business,  and  he  is  succeeeded  by  Larry 
Hutchinson. 

Merrill  Swedlund,  a  graduate  of  the 
UnivWsity  of  Missouri,  has  joined  the 
Tribune  copy  desk,  and  Frank  Hughes, 
of  Chicago,  has  joined  the  Register  staff. 


NEWSPAPERS  WON  VOTES 

In  connection  with  a  debate  sponsored 
last  week  in  Cleveland  by  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Bar  Association  on  whether 
newspapers  were  detrimental  or  helpful 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
audience  was  polled  before  and  after  the 
speeches  on  their  attitude  in  the  matter. 
Before  the  discussion  54  thought  news¬ 
papers  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  justice; 
129  replied  in  the  negative  and  .58  were 
undecided.  After  the  debate  91  voted  in 
the  affirmative;  108  in  the  negative  and 
37  were  still  undecided. 


MANY  “NEWS  FAMILIES 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Mother*,  Father*,  Son*  and  DaugkUn 
in  New*paper  and  Syndicate 
Work  in  Capital  Are 
Liated 


(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisuei) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  23.— Wash, 
ington  newspaperdom  is  seemingly  in  tlx 
throes  of  a  father  and  son  movement. 

Leading  the  list  is  the  Craig  famil). 
mother,  father  and  son.  Donald  A 
Craig,  a  veteran,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  his  wife,  Mrs 
Elizabeth  May  Craig,  is  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Portland  (Me)  ) 
Evening  Express,  and  their  son  lionald 
Jr.,  is  radio  editor  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News. 

Robert  Armstrong,  and  his  son  of  th« 
same  name  are  members  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
while  Frank  Kent  and  Frank  Kent,  Jr, 
are  on  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Stm. 
here. 

George  H.  Manning,  and  his  son  of  tht 
same  name  are  on  the  staff  of  the  (Jen- 
eral  Press  Association,  the  elder  Man¬ 
ning,  being  head  of  the  service  and 
Washington  correspondent  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Mathew  Tighe,  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  de^ 
of  the  corps  of  correspondents,  is  with 
the  Washington  Herald,  while  his  mothw 
Josephine  Tighe  does  feature  work.  His 
sister,  Dixie  Tighe,  writes  features  for 
the  Paul  Block  newspapers. 

Ben  M.  Morgan,  19-year-old  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Charlotte  (N'.C.)  Observer, 
is  probably  the  youngest  member  of  the 
press  galleries  of  Congress.  He  is  the 
son  of  Cole  E.  Morgan,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  Universal  Service. 

.\  father  and  daughter  situation  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  the  case  of  James  P. 
Hornaday  and  his  daughter,  Mary.  He 
is  the  local  correspondent  for  the  fndio^ 
a.polis  News,  while  his  daughter  is  in  I 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  bureau. 

John  E.  Nevin,  at  present  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Minneapolis  Star,  has  a  son 
of  the  same  name  on  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  Times,  while  Harry  Van 
Tyne,  head  of  the  International  News 
Reel  bureau  has  a  “Junior”  on  the  staff 
of  the  United  Press. 

John  Snure,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  bureau  is  the  father  of  John 
Snure  Jr.,  of  li'ashington  Daily  Sevs. 


GIVES  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Continuing  a  custom  e.stablished  by  his 
father,  the  late  William  J.  Conners, 
founder  of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  hisj®’- 
William  J.  Conners,  II,  pre.sented 
for  meritorious  service  to  14  memben 
of  the  Buffalo  police  department  1^ 
week.  Mr.  Conners,  the  present  pt*" 
lisher  of  the  Courier-Express, 
resented  at  the  presentation  by  Fred  J*. 
McLellan,  managing  editor. 


IN  THE  PICTURE 

A  BOVE  photo  shows,  left  to  right,  front  row:  E.  N.  Williams,  Fox  Movie- 
tone  News;  Abner  Beales,  Washington  Times;  Joe  Roberts,  Wash¬ 
ington  Times;  Henry  Miller,  Henry  Miller  Serviee;  Walter  Steiger,  Paeifie  & 
Atlantic  Photo  Serviee;  Lionel  Rynolds,  Harris  &  Ewing;  Woodrow  Wilson. 
P.  &  A.;  Hyman  Greenberg,  Aeme  News  Photos;  Irving  Thompson,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photo  Serviee;  William  Forsythe.  Wide  World  Photos;  James 
Lyons.  Kinograms;  Monte  Jaeobs,  Pathe  News;  Allan  Powley,  Fox;  and 
Al  Waldron.  Fox.  Bark  row;  J.  H.  Rothrork,  Jr.,  P.  &  A.;  Pete  Wilson, 
P.  &  A.;  Franris  Hoffman,  Washington  Times;  Arthur  Almgren.  Vie  Luers 
and  O.  B.  Troupe,  Washington  Herald;  Andrew  J.  May,  Harris  &  Ewing; 
Earl  Evans,  Wide  World;  Jack  Wilson.  Underwood  &  Underwood;  Tom 
Howard,  P.  &  A,,  president  of  the  association;  President  Hoover;  George 
Akerson,  secretary  to  the  President;  Harry  Van  Tine,  International  vice- 
president  of  the  assoriation;  Robert  Clark.  International;  Clarence  Jackson, 
U.  &  U.;  John  Thompson,  Acme;  Timothy  Elkins,  Associated  Press  News 
Photo  Service;  Thomas  Baltzel,  Pathe;  Edward  O’Haire,  A.P.;  Walter 
Swenson  and  Charles  A.  Davis,  Paramount  News;  Arthur  DeTitta,  Fox;  Paul 
Wilkerson,  Paramount;  Jimmie  Corrigan,  Pathe. 
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H.  I.  PHILLIPS  SAYS  IT’S  ALL  LUCK 

Columnist  Attributes  Success  to  a  Propitious  Fate,  but  Inquiry  Shows  How  He  Cleared  the  Path  for 
Whatever  Favors  Fortune  Chose  to  Give — It  All  Started  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 


wtHEN  Harry  Irving  I^ilhps  was 
Wgraduated  from  the  high  school  in 
Kew  Haven,  Conn.,  he  decided  he  would 
Je  an  artist.  And  so  he  got  a  job  dr.v- 
a  delivery  wagon  for  a  wholesale 

“promthat  day  until  this-26  years  in- 
Jvening-the  stimuli  and  influences  that 
tave  shaped  his  career  have  been  just  as 
Sradoxical  and  crazy  as  the  above  m- 
SUnce-if  you  are  to  believe  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips'  own  embarrassed  account.  The 
steps  in  his  life,  he  says,  that  have  led 
S  to  his  cubby  hole  m  the  Ncu’  York 
“w  building  where  he  turns  out  his  daily 
column  (‘'The  Sun  Dial”  in  the  Sun  and 
•■The  Once-Over”  in  other  dailies),  have 
been  guided  by  an  extravagant,  favor- 
bestowing  Fate  whose  patronage  he  has 
done  nothing  to  win.  _ 

“1  was  lucky,”  is  his  manner  of  ex¬ 
pressing  it.  “I  know  at  least  50  news¬ 
paper  men  who  could  turn  out  my  col¬ 
umn  as  well  or  even  better  than  I  do.  I 
just  got  the  ‘breaks.’  ”  .  ,  .  , 

Mr.  Phillips  is  sincere  m  this  observa¬ 
tion.  but  he  is  also  mistaken.  You  can 
read  his  column,  as  many  thousands  do, 
and  discover  his  error  yourself.  His 
alternately  gentle  and  strident  burlesques 
on  the  day’s  news  are  unique  in  this  day 
of  standardized  humor  and  machine- 
made  wise-cracks,  as  the  popularity  of 
his  daily  production  attests.  And  fur¬ 
thermore,  when  you  inquire  into  the 
background  to  get  the  facts  behind  the 
“breaks,”  you  will  find  some  very  tangi¬ 
ble  reasons,  besides  his  provocative  pen, 
for  the  beneficent  providence  that  has 
made  “Hi”  Phillips  a  nationally  known 
humorist.  Phillips  may  not  have  wooed 
Lady  LUck,  but  he  certainly  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  her  bold  advances. 

Take  that  candy  wagon  he  drove  in 
New  Haven.  Every  day  its  route  took 
him  by  the  office  of  the  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister.  He  kept  looking  at  that  building, 
believing  that  a  newspaper  background 
would  further  his  artistic  career  better 
than  harnessing  a  horse  and  providing 
allday  suckers  for  the  school  trade.  He 
asked  for  a  job  on  the  paper  and  was 
turned  down;  he  asked  again  and  got  it. 

He  was  a  newspaper  man!  At  17 
Phillips  had  found  his  niche  in  the 
world.  He  became  enamorecl  of  report¬ 
ing  immediately.  Chasing  pictures,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fire  engine,  listening  to  city 
council  speeches,  being  the  first  on  the 
scenes  of  accidents,  and  so  on,  crowded 
visions  of  becoming  an  artist  out  of 
his  mind.  He  was  having  a  great  time, 
and  his  friends  on  the  paper  were 
congenial.  Phillips,  at  17  and  many 
y«rs  thereafter,  was  content  to  live  and 
die  a  reporter  on  the  New  Haven 
Register. 

.\nd  so  when  his  big  moment  came 
five  years  later  in  1911.  when  he  was 
offer^  the  managing  editor’s  desk  on  the 
Register,  he  held  back.  No  one  could 
understand  him.  Down  by  Merwin’s 
Beach  where  he  and  his  cronies  gathered 
in  the  summertime  to  sail  boats  and  to 
loll  around  after  the  daily  paper  had 
gone  to  press,  his  friends  urged  him  to 
take  the  job.  He  didn’t  want  to;  he  was 
having  too  good  a  time  as  a  reporter, 
and  he  didn’t  fancy  the  idea  of  a  manag- 
mg  editor’s  responsibilities.  His  friends 
were  disgusted  and  told  him  he  was 
lazv,  and  he  admitted  it. 

But  he  finally  took  the  job.  At  22 
of  age  he  became  a  town  notable, 
me  managing  editor  of  one  of  its  papers. 
He  worked  hard.  He  drew  cartoons 
tor  the  paper,  and  in  his  own  estimation 
ms  art  work  represented  his  best  efforts. 
He  wrote  a  column.  “The  Elm  City 
Uanon.”  where  his  practice  of  kidding 
bein™"*  slowly  and  painfully  into 

He  reported  big  news  events.  His 
increased  to  $60  a  week, 
nich  placed  him  among  New  Haven’s 
A  wage  earners.  He  still  had  a 
of  fun.  and  found  the  managing 
'tors  job  not  too  exacting.  He  w’as 
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content,  then,  to  be  tlie  managing  editor  tionize  metropolitan  copy  reading  prac- 


of  the  Register  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Four  years  later  he  married  a  New 
Haven  girl,  Mary  Irene  Gallagher,  and 
he  became  to  all  outward  appearances  a 


tices,  and  was  content  to  do  a  routine, 
safe  job. 

The  wind  was  out  of  his  sails. 

He  was  a  discouraged  30-year-old 


solid  citizen,  a  man  still  on  the  upward  newspaper  man.  He  saw  himself  stuck 

on  the  coi)y  desk  for  life.  And  he 

- j - -  —  ^ ^  ft  ~1  ttiissed  the  congeniality  of  his  New 

/  IM]  y'  Haven  associates,  the  gab  fests  after  the 

'.  Ij  I  \  paper  had  gone  to  press,  the  hut  where  a 

i  ■  '  /  \  gang  of  them  used  to  go  in  the  summer. 

,  mm  f  V  Bored  and  lonesome,  Phillips  started 

I  mm  //  f  \  thinking  of  that  artistic  career  he  had 

'  I  't  I  '  P'aoovd.  He  started  drawing  again.  He 

y*  /Jr  I  ‘  drew  a  cartoon  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  being 

l?S*  if-  I  ’  punished  by  being  forced  to  listen  to  his 

i  '  7^  imj  j  -  own  speeches  by  means  of  elaborate 

■  *  w  /  _  ^  mechanical  devices.  He  sent  it  listlessly 

f  y  /  i  Hie  New  York  Evening  World  which 
f  J  I  Hiat  time  suggesting  means  of 

V  I  “  * "  retributifm  against  the  German  war- 

lord.  It  was  published — five  columns 
'  1  wide — on  page  two. 

Fame  and  recognition  again.  Phillips 
knew  that  he  had  underestimated  his  car- 
by  re- 

waste  no  more  time  in  the  de- 
velopment.  He  joined  the  Art  Students’ 
on 

the  Evening  World  with  more  cartoons — 
.30  in  all.  Thirty  were  immediately  re- 
H.  I.  Pliillips  turned.  After  two  weeks  the  budding 

artist  left  the  Art  Students’  League  flat, 
grade,  one  who  might  someday  liecome  Hard  at  work  again  with  the  Globe 
mayor  of  New  Haven.  He  began  to  take  Hesk  staff,  he  began  looking  seriously  at 
himself  quite  seriously,  so  seriously  in  ‘The  Days  Events,  that  six-^mt  col- 
fact,  that  he  began  looking  about  him  for  telling  of  what  lectures,  what  meet- 

indications  of  what  the  future  might  bring.  '"KS  me  mter^ted  New  York  visitor 
The  early  ambition  of  becoming  an  artist  might  attend.  On  his  own  hook  he  be- 
returned  in  all  its  refulgence.  Looking  attending  one  of  these _  events  ev- 
enquiringly  at  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  n'Rht  after  he  had  finished  work 
discovered  that  New  Haven  was  only  a  ®  meeting  of  Scandiriavian  patriots,  a 
small  dot  on  its  surface.  And,  he  mused  Communist  gathering.  New  Thought  en- 
what  more  had  New  Haven  to  offer  thusiasts,  _  etc.  vVhen  he  got  home  ne 
j^j^i  would  write  of  them  m  a  humorous  vein. 

He  was  offered  a  job  on  the  copy  desk  draw  an  appropriate  fllustration  and  toss 
of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Luck?  the  whole  thing  on  the  city  editor  s  desk 
Well,  Mr.  Phillips  had  written  letters  to  the  morning.  The  Globe  start^  run- 
all  the  New  York  newspapers.  The  offer  rin'R  these  features,  ^e  a  day.  Phillips 


didn’t  come  out  of  the  blue. 


was  paid  extra  for  them,  not  much,  but 


And  so  with  what  money  he  had  saved, 


and  with  his  bride,  he  arrived  bag 
and  baggage  in  the  metropolis.  For 


Then,  remembering  “The  Elm  City 
Clarion,”  Phillips  wrote  a  sample  col¬ 
umn  and  surreptitiously  laid  it  on  the 


economy’s  sake  he  rented  rooms  in  a  " 

New  Jersey  town,  one  of  which  over- 

looked  a  cemeter;.  And  with  all  the  «"der  the  title  The  Glo^  Trotter,  the 
nonchalance  and  confidence  that  he  had  ;^;S”him  a'lid^'S^  him  'to  wr^ra 
^Hff"^'’cona?Tnd”^b7own^1uh ‘^hLt^  K  -lumn  a  day.  He  was  to  be  paid  space 

Haven  scKiety  had  dictated,  he  en-  Luck,  sheer  luck,  says  Phillips, 
thusiastically  took  his  place  in  the  tu...  loio  r)u;ii:.,c 

maelstrom  of  metropolitan  journalism.  ,  ,  v  hono^fVi  t? 

u _  .i,..  more  felt  firm  earth  beneath  his  feet. 

r,  1  ^  a  in  VnrW  Papers  began  extracting  comments  from 

had  made  go^  m  New  York  his  column,  and  he  decided  to  svndicate 

Two  months  later  he  was  fired.  j^e  sent  order  blanks  to  about  20 

That  was  a  desperate  moment.  Fired,  newspapers,  none  of  which  availed  them- 
That  was  a  word  he  had  never  thought  selves  of  the  opportunity  he  offered  them, 
of  before  m  its  application  to  the  erst-  first  followers  of  Phillips’  col- 

while  manaf^ng  editor  of  the  New  Haven  ^vere  vaudeville  actors,  who  started 

Register.  Desperately,  frienziedly,  he  adapting  his  copy  to  the  stage.  Soon 
wanted  to  run  back  to  New  Haven  where  jfigy  started  haunting  him,  and  he 
the  ground  was  solid  beneath  his  feet,  fi^gan  writing  for  them.  The  only  trou- 
But  his  wife  balked  at  that  plan.  And  fijg  ,vith  that  business  was  that  they  sel- 
so  Phillips  ceased  being  an  ex-managing  bothered  to  pay  him  for  his  efforts, 

editor  and  became  overnight  an  tinem-  jjg  finally  adopted  a  policy  that  they  pay 
ployed  man.  desperate  for  a  job.  50  p^r  cent  down,  and  his  patronage 

Phillips  can  talk  of  this  dark  moment  dwindled, 
in  his  life  now  without  much  feeling.  “I  But  the  following  year  the  Associated 
joined  the  Tribune,”  he  says,  “with  the  Newspapers  took  the  column  and  syndi- 


idea  that  my  experience  in  New  Haven  cated  it,  and  its  growth  has  been  steady 


would  he  duplicated.  1  began  to  edit 
copy  as  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  edited, 
thinking  I  was  injecting  some  grand  new 
ideas  into  the  paper.  I  cut  and  added 


since.  When  the  Globe  and  Sun  were 
merged  in  1923  his  column  was  so  highly 
esteemed  that  the  World  and  the  Sun 
went  to  court  to  see  which  had  the  right 


whatever  pleased  me.  I  thought  I  was  to  print  the  column.  The  Sun  and  As- 
going  up  and  up — city  editor,  managing  sociated  Newspapers  won. 
editor,  editor— hadn’t  I  already  shown  And  then  a  more  or  less  national  rep- 
my  journalistic  capabilities?  On  the  utation  settled  on  the  shoulders  of  the 


Tribune  they  must  have  gotten  sick  and 
tired  of  my  ideas  and  style.” 

.Another  Tribune  desk  man  told  Phil¬ 
lips  that  he  might  be  able  to  get  a  job 
on  the  New  York  Globe,  and  Phillips 
rushed  immediately  over.  There  he  was 
taken  on — the  copy  desk  again.  But  by 
this  time  he  was  less  anxious  to  revolu- 


surprised  Phillips.  The  first  intimation 
was  when  Everybody’s^  Magacine  asked 
for  a  picture  and  a  biography.  Phillips 
sent  it  gratefully  and  when  the  article 
and  the  column-wide  picture  were  pub¬ 
lished  he  was  so  pleased  that  he  carried 
the  magazine  around  with  him  for  days, 
opening  it  on  the  streets,  and  looking  at 


it  proudly.  Here  was  fame  and  recogni¬ 
tion  that  surpassed  anything  New  Haven 
could  offer! 

But,  he  says,  he  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  this  new  life  had  little 
effect  on  his  feelings.  He  clung  per¬ 
tinaciously  to  his  old  habits,  his  high 
collars.  On  several  early  occasions  he 
accepted  invitations  to  speak  before  clubs, 
but  found  he  was  ill-fitted  for  such  work 
because  when  he  tried  to  be  funny,  as 
everyone  expected  him  to,  he  made  a 
mess  of  it.  He  wrote  and  still  writes 
occasion.'il  articles  for  m.igazines,  but  he 
doesn  t  like  this  work.  His  column  is 
his  jiride. 

Once  he  got  off  the  main  path  and 
wrote  the  book  of  a  musical  comedy, 
which  after  many  weary  months  on  the 
'■p«*d,  opened  in  New  York  under  the 
title  ‘  tiinger.”  It  was  a  disappointing 
experience,  for  the  general  consensus  was 
that  the  show  was  pretty  bad.  Alan 
Dale  remarked  that  the  week  before  he 
had  witnessed  the  worst  drama  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  life,  and  that  in  “Gin¬ 
ger”  he  had  seen  that  drama  put  to 
music. 

Phillips  is  one  of  the  first  at  work 
every  day.  At  7 :30  in  the  morning 
he  is  in  his  low-ceilinged  office, 
smoking  cigars  and  pounding  his  type¬ 
writer  furiously.  Although  he  works 
ahead  a  few  days,  he  always  has  some 
comment  on  late  news  to  pack  in.  He 
likes  to  supervise  the  make-up  of  the 
column,  and^  do  what  killing  there  may 
be  to  do  himself.  Most  syndicate  col¬ 
umnists  do  their  work  at  home,  but 
Phillips  prefers  to  be  right  on  hand. 

By  noon,  he  says,  he  is  finished,  and 
he  can  play  golf,  or  cards,  or  go  boating 
or  fishing,  or  to  the  theatre.  His  love 
of  recreation,  bred  in  the  New  Haven 
days,  clings  to  him,  as  do  most  of  his 
early  habits.  Just  a  few  years  ago  he 
was  hnportuned  to  banish  the  high  col¬ 
lars,  but  he  did  it  reluctantly.  When 
he  first  came  to  New  York  he  liked  the 
gay,  rowdy  burlesque  shows,  and  even 
today  he  manages  to  go  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  He  moves  his  New  York 
residence  biennially,  but  his  place  in  New 
Haven  where  he  and  his  wife  go  every 
sumtner,  remains  constant. 

Phillips  is  an  avid  newspaper  reader. 
Everywhere  he  goes  he  is  buying  news¬ 
papers,  looking  for  new  ideas  for  his 
column.  He  is  as  conscientious  about 
getting  comments  on  the  news  into  type 
while  the  news  is  news,  as  is  a  city 
editor  to  print  the  originals  promptly. 
He  discourages  contributions  because 
every  day  his  own  stuff  leads  the  column, 
taking  up  most  if  not  all  of  the  space. 
Contributors,  Phillips  says,  like  to  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  column. 

Interviewing  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  process.  His  work  is  so  matter-of- 
fact  to  him,  so  obvious,  so  much  of  a 
regular  job,  that  he  is  bored  to  death 
with  questions  about  it.  Only  when  he 
starts  talking  about  New  Haven  •jvill  he 
open  up,  for  his  days  in  that  city  are 
more  glamorous  and  pleasing  to  his 
memory  than  is  his  present  st.atus  in  the 
newspajK-r  world,  with  its  measure  of 
fame. 

VV’e  were  returning  from  lunch,  and 
were  in  front  of  the  .Sun  Building  at 
280  Broadway.  In  one  of  tho.se  rare 
moments  of  confession,  Phillips  grabbed 
this  reporter’s  arm  and  pointed  out  a 
passing  Sun  truck  plastered  with  a  large 
poster ;  “Read  H.  I.  Philips — Daily  in 
the  New  York  Sun.” 

“They’ve  been  misspelling  mv  name  on 
that  poster  three  years,”  Phillips  said. 
I’ve  been  waiting  all  this  time  for  some 
one  to  notice  it  and  change  it.”  He 
laughed. 

“There’s  fame  for  you,”  he  said. 

WEEKLY  CHANGES  NAME 

The  Lodge  Crass  (Mont.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  weekly,  has  changed  its  name  to 
the  Pig  Horn  County  News.  W.  W. 
Rogers  is  editor  and  publisher. 
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ment  following  an  anonymous  death 
threat  received  by  the  publisher.  This 
guard  continued  for  several  months  and 
was  finally  dropped  when  nothing  fur- 
ther  was  heard  of  the  threat. 

On  June  30  the  December  Term  Grand 
Jury  which  had  indicted  Borg  and 
Rosenberg  signed  a  formal  petition  for 
quashing  this  indictment  on  the  ground 
that  they  “were  misled  into  reporting  an 
indictment'  and  there  never  was  and  is 
not  now  any  legal  basis  to  support  it." 
On  July  16  Chandless  was  arrested.  On 
Oct.  1  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harold 
A.  Price  released  his  report  of  the  sewer 
investigation  and  recommended  that  the 
evidence,  involving  all  those  connected 
with  the  scandal,  be  submitted  to  the 
proper  tribunal. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Senate  brought 
Chandless  to  trial  for  his  conduct'  and  on 
Dec.  6  he  was  ousted  from  the  Senate 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  20  mem¬ 
bers.  He  was  charged  with  conspiracy, 
perjury,  use  of  public  office  for  personal 
gain,  subornation  of  perjury,  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  conduct  unbecoming  a 
senator. 

The  fight  is  not  over  yet.  Grand 
jury  proceedings  against  Chandless 
are  the  next  step,  Mr.  Borg  told  this 
reporter,  and  the  Record  will  continue 
working  for  the  public  good  as  long  as 
any  work  remains  to  be  done.  After 
Chandless’  expulsion  from  the  Senate  a 
citizen’s  committee  called  on  John  Borg 
to  thank  him  for  his  good  fight. 

“It  wasn’t  my  fight,’’  he  told  them. 
“It  was  your  fight.  You  are  the  people 
who  would  have  suffered.  There  was 
nothing  I  could  lose.  I  have  plenty  of 
money  and  a  strong  newspaper  to  back 
me  up.  Why  shouldn’t  I  have  fought 
Chandless  and  his  crowd.’’ 

All  of  which  was  Borg’s  plain  and 
rather  embarassed  manner  of  stating  the 
creed  which  he  has  adopted  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher:  “It  is  the  duty  of  a  newspaper  to 
fight  the  public’s  fight,  although  fre¬ 
quently  such  action  is  unappreciated  by 
the  public.”  In  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
though,  the  public  appreciated  the  fight 

The  Chandless  campaign  is  a  climax 
to  the  Evening  Record’s  skyrocket  career 
since  John  Borg  took  charge.  In  1923 
Borg  was  dealing  in  stocks  and  bonds 
down  in  the  cold  stony  chasms  of  New 
York’s  financial  district.  He  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  fortune  of  $3,000,000  and 
decided  that  was  enough.  And  so  he 
gave  his  business  to  his  employes  and 
was  immediately  christened  by  the  press 
as  the  “Santa  Claus  of  Wall  Street.” 
He  had  bought  an  interest  in  the  Ber¬ 
gen  Evening  Record  in  1920  for  $20,000. 
It  was  a  struggling  daily  of  no  great 
renown,  but  Borg  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  try  and  develop  it,  and 
so  he  assumed  his  place  as  active  pub¬ 
lisher, 

Arthur  Brisbane  pitied  the  new  pu^ 
lisher  editorially.  “He  will  find  his 
three  million  dollars  as  much  use  as  a 
ham  sandwich,”  the  columnist  ohser%’ed. 
But  Borg  thought  it  was  worth  a  chance. 

Last  January  a  well-knowm  newspaper 
chain  offered  $2,000,000  for  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record — just  100  times  the 
price  Borg  paid  for  it. 

A  remarkable  sense  of  business  values 
has  helped  Publisher  Borg  make  his 
newspaper  the  success  it  is.  He  lik« 
to  “bargain”  and  he  likes  to  see  his 
business  grow,  but  it  must  grow  through 
its  own  effort.  The  Evening  Record 
may  borrow  money  from  him  when  it 
needs  it.  but  that  money  must  be  paid 
back.  It  all  goes  to  the  same  place 
in  the  end.  but  the  system  helps  k«^ 
things  straight.  Borg,  his  son  Donald, 
and  his  wife.  Hazel  M.  Borg  are  the  di¬ 
rectors  and  owners  of  the  paper.  Matt 
C.  Ely,  Borg’s  former  partner,  .sold  his 
interest  to  the  present  owners  in  Jan¬ 
uary  this  year. 

One  of  the  things  Mr.  Borg  did  ^ 
the  business  side  two  years  after  he 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


TN  the  advertising  department  a  news- 

paper  is  essentially  a  retail  business, 
and  on  the  editorial  side  it  is  strictly 
an  instrument  of  public  service  in  the 
opinion  of  John  Borg,  erstwhile  Wall 
Street  broker  whose  brilliant  and  fear¬ 
less  leadership  of  the  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record  in  its 
penetrating  exposure  of  graft  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  Bergen  County  political  circles 
was  climaxed  recently  by  the  expulsion 
of  Senator  Ralph  W.  Chandless  from 
the  New  Jersey  Senate.  Equipped  with 
that  rare  mental  combination  of  keen 
business  ability  and  crusading  idealism, 
Mr.  Borg  forced  a  showdown  on  the 
dark  dealings  of  local  politicians  prac¬ 
tically  single-handed,  although  he  had 
never  done  a  bit  of  newspaper  work 
in  his  life  before  he  assumed  active 
control  of  the  Evening  Record.  He 
wrote  editorials  and  directed  news 
coverage  of  his  newspaper’s  startling 
campaign  with  the  zest  and  confidence 
of  an  old  master.  He  was  doing 
editorial  duty  for  the  first  time  since 
he  started  in  business  in  1898.  He  was 
handling  rough  white  copy  paper  in¬ 
stead  of  smooth,  impressively  engraved 
stock  certificates,  but  this  transfigura¬ 
tion  of  the  business  man  into  the  public 
champion  was  no  surprise  to  his  friends 
and  employes. 

John  Borg  has  made  a  lot  of  money — 
three  or  four  millions — since  he  opened 
his  own  brokerage  office  24  years  ago, 
but  he  has  given  a  thought  to  others 
besides  John  Borg.  He  has  always  1^- 
lieved  the  people  who  work  for  him 
“deserve  a  break,”  so  to  speak,  and  now 
that  he  owns  a  daily  newspaper,  he 
believes  the  people  who  read  that  paper 
also  “deserve  a  break.”  He  “gave 
them  a  break”  when  he  exposed 
Chandless. 

The  Chandless  fight  started  last 
February  when  official  investigations 
were  started  in  connection  with  an  un¬ 
usual  and  rather  suspicious  contract  for 
sewer  construction  in  Lodi  Township,  a 
community  within  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record’s  territory.  These  investigations, 
lasting  through  February  and  March, 
disclosed  that  collusive  bidding  and 
grafting  politicians  had  forced  the  price 
of  a  sewer,  constructed  in  Lodi  Town¬ 
ship,  from  $150,000  to  $230,000,  although 
the  community  had  only  1,300  popula¬ 
tion  and  tax  ratables  of  $400,000.  In 
May,  1929,  the  township  found  itself 
unable  to  finance  the  project  through 
customary  banking  channels  and  Senator 
Chandless  was  asked  to  obtain  state 
financial  aid.  Chandless  tried  to  sell 


JOHN  BORG 

Publisher,  Heu:kensack  (NJ.) 
Bergen  Evening  Record 


next  day  he  cashed  that  check  and  gave  and  had  Rossman  H.  Wynkoop,  his  man- 
Chandless  $10,000  in  cash  at  the  Senator  s  aging  editor,  take  down  the  conversation 
office.  _  _  from  an  extension  phone.  This  conver- 

Gossip  began  to  spread  about  Lodi  sation  was  later  used  by  the  township 
Township  and  finally  a  taxpayers’  asso-  politicians  to  frame  an  indictment  against 
ciation  was  formed  and  N.  Demarest  Borg  and  Rosenberg  for  conspiracy  to 
Campbell.  Hackensack  attorney,  was  en-  defraud  the  state  of  $200,000.  The  story 
gaged  to  investigate  conditions.  Campbell  was  in  the  open  and  investigation  fol- 
gathered  enough  evidence  to  demand  a  lowed  investigation. 

Supreme  Court  investigation  in  Febru-  Chandless  made  a  public  boast, 
ary  this  year,  and  on  the  day  he  was  couched  in  choice  Billingsgate,  that  he 
to  present  his  plea  the  Evening  Record  would  have  Borg  indicted  for  criminal 
broke  the  story,  using  an  advance  copy  libel.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
of  the  attorney’s  petition  obtained  from  legal  advertising  was  offered  to  Borg  if 
him  at  Borg’s  request.  Before  the  story  the  Record  would  “lay  off”  the  case, 
broke,  however,  news  of  the  impending  This  offer  was  refused  twice, 
request  for  an  investigation  leaked  out  In  March  Borg  and  Rosenberg  were 
and  on  Feb.  4.  State  Treasurer  Middle-  indicted  for  conspiracy  and  the  Decem- 
ton  notified  the  Little  Ferry  National  ber  term  Grand  Jury  “whitewashed” 
Bank_  that  the  $200,000  deposit  would  Chandless  and  the  sewer  group.  A 
be  withdrawn.  summarv  Supreme  Court  investigation  of 
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Confidence 

The  new  YORK  times  endeavors 

to  accept  only  trusmorthy  advertising.  The 
readers  know  The  Times  purpose. 

For  an  advertiser  to  gain  and  hold  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  The  New  York  Times  readers 
is  to  have  an  asset  of  the  greatest  value. 

Net  paid  sale  averages  440,000  weekdays, 
750,000  Sundays. 

The  Times  annually  declines  more  than 
$500,000  worth  of  advertising.  In  1930 
The  Times  has  led  all  newspapers  in  the 
world  in  volume  of  advertising. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Good  Will  Is  Real  but  Intangible — Direct  Results  Translated  Into  Terms  of  Merchandise  Preferences  of 
Readers  Is  the  Basis  of  Increased  Linage  in  1931 — Educate  Merchants  to  Study  Keyed  Items 


T  N  the  final  analysis,  all  a  paper  has 
to  sell  the  advertiser  is  its  individ¬ 
ual  readership— its  editorial  influence 
on  the  buying  ability  and  merchandise 
preferences  of  the  siven  number  of 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  readers  com¬ 
posing  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 

With  two  or  more  piipers  in  a  field, 
merchants  naturally  are  inclined  to 
favor  one  paper  against  the  other  (or 
others)  ;  but  this  preference  is  often 
based  on  no  definite  reason  except  per¬ 
sonal  prejudice,  or  natural  preference 
based  on  very  little  that  is  real  as  far 
as  actual  proof  of  .selling-jxjwer  goes. 

There  may  be  and  often  are,  cases 
where  because  of  long  and  continued 
use  of  two  papers  a  merchant  has  gained 
tangible  proof  that  pajKjr  A  is  the  best 
medium  for  one  thing,  and  paper  15  for 
another;  perhaps  paper  A  brings  in  on 
the  average  l>etter  results  on  style  items 
while  B  shows  cjuick  and  ade((uate  re¬ 
sults  on  housewares  or  other  depart¬ 
ments  carrying  utility  and  home  and 
family  necessity  lines.  If  this  is  so, 
the  merchant  develops  a  mental  idea 
more  or  less  fixed  that  one  paper  has 
almost  entirely  a  style  readership  while 
the  other  apiK'als  almost  wholly  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  necessity  items  and  staples. 

Then  there  are  other  cases,  much 
more  common,  than  the  first,  where  the 
merchant  has  no  such  definite  ideas.  He 
may  use  both  papers  either  regularly  or 
on  a  hit-and-miss  plan  but  always  with 
the  feeling  that  one  of  them  is  not  pro¬ 
ducing  in  proportion  to  cost,  or  maybe 
that  both  co.st  too  much  on  sales.  He 
has  no  way  of  measuring  or  estimating 
either  general  whole-store  results  or  di¬ 
rect  sales  on  items  or  featured  depart¬ 
ments,  and  no  idea  at  all  of  the  good¬ 
will  value  of  the  circulation  readership 
of  either  paper. 

Out  of  a  hundred  regular  users  of 
retail  space  the  great  majority  fall  into 
the  two  classes  repre.sented  by  the  two 
viewpoints  outlined  above,  a  small  num¬ 
ber,  eight  to  ten  advertisers  out  of  the 
hundred  have  a  clear  and  definite  idea 
of  the  actual  .advertising  worth  of  both 
papers,  or  of  the  specific  value  for 
special  merchandising  uses  of  one  paper. 

Solicitors  may  and  do  get  business 
from  all  three  kinds  of  advertisers,  but 
never  on  a  satisfactory  basis  so  far  as 
regular  schedule  and  sufticient  space 
usage.  Tliere  is  always  doubt,  indeci¬ 
sion  and  bickering,  a  part  of  the  game 
of  course,  but  costly  in  time  and  energy. 

In  view  of  this  general  situation  and 
the  likelihood  that  1931  is  going  to  re¬ 
quire  extra  expenditure  of  solicitation 
skill,  resourcefulness  and  sales  activity, 
it  would  seem  that  space  .sales  ought  to 
open  up  the  new  year  by  educating  each 
retail  account  to  ways  of  .studying  paper 
readership  in  terms  of  merchandise  re¬ 
sponse — the  keying  of  item  selections, 
in  other  words. 

There  are  two  things  to  do.  The  first 
is  that  of  interesting  the  merchant  in  the 
idea  that  he  can  profit  by  doing  things 
that  will  show  him  how  his  advertising 
is  acting.  The  second,  is  to  show  him 
practical  ways  of  watching  advertising 
action  in  all  papers  used.  And  as  a  side 
issue,  a  third  thing :  using  illustrations, 
ideas  and  arguments  to  keep  the  mer¬ 
chant  from  confusing  efforts  to  measure 
readership  with  efforts  to  see  which 
paper  draws  best. 

The  old  and  quite  ridiculous  method 
of  putting  a  special  item  or  maybe  a 
coupon  item  in  one  paper  and  leaving 
it  out  of  another  to  see  how  people  re¬ 
spond  is  still  buried  in  the  hack  of  some 
retailers’  minds  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  come  to  life. 

That  method  might  have  shown  how 
many  people  did  respond  but  it  never 
showed  how  many  read  the  paper  and 
came  in  and  bought  other  items,  and  it 
gave  no  inkling  of  relative  responsive¬ 
ness  to  either  of  two  papers. 

The  term  keyed  merchandising,  as 
used  here  means  a  method  of  finding  out 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  LXVII 

HOW  TO  KEY  ADVERTISING  SPACE 


TTERE  in  diagruiii  form  is  an  illustration  of  how  to  key  advertising  space 
^  so  that  results  show  the  relation  of  merchandising  to  readership  of  two 
papers  as  used  by  a  single  retailer. 


Six  Columns  in  Paper  X  Six  Columns  in  Paper  Y 


Selection  A 
(Home  Items! 

Selection  B 
(Home  Items) 

(Family  Items) 

(Family  Items) 

Selection  C 
(Personal  Items) 

Selection  U 
(Personal  Items) 

Expliinntion:  Item  selertions  A  and  H  are  ideniteal  an<l  run  in  both  papers 
so  that  total  sales  volume  reflerts  similar  haying  artion  from  both  papers. 

Item  selections  C  and  1)  are  the  same  class  of  goods  in  each  case — 
personal-use  items-  hut  represent  different  values  so  that  checked  results 
over  a  period  show  that  rea«lership  varies  in  two  papers  but  is  clearly  defined 
and  very  real  and  brings  in  a  large  percentage  of  normal  volume  and  of  daily 
gains. 

If  space  is  nien-handised  as  shown,  and  results  are  checked  for  10  to  IS 
days,  the  merchant  can  develop  space  practice  that  will  run  sales  up  until 
cost  in  two  papers  is  less  on  the  average  than  the  cost  of  one  paper.  Cost 
goes  down  as  volume  goes  up. 


that  one  day  he  featured  items  for  which 
readers  of  paper  “X”  had  a  special 
leaning,  and  the  same  for  “Y"  except 
not  so  much  in  volume,  which  means 
nothing  at  all  because  the  next  time  the 
results  on  selection  D  might  be  twice 
S400. 

If  the  merchant  keeps  this  process  up 
over  a  period  of  days  or  weeks,  he  is 
going  to  find  out  these  helpful  points 
about  the  local  newspapers : 

( 1 )  That  both,  when  space  is  merchan¬ 
dised  with  timely,  seasonable  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  values,  draw  extra  daily  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  reading  public  on  the 
same  set  of  items. 

(21  That  there  exists  in  the  reader- 
ship  of  each  paper  certain  easily  dis¬ 
cerned  preferences  for  values  and  types 
of  goods,  enough  special  demand  to  pay 
for  the  extra  cost  of  two  papers  as 
against  one. 

(3)  That  the  real  value  of  newspaper 
advertising  becomes  more  and  more  ap¬ 
parent  as  efforts  are  made  to  feature 
items  that  people  want. 

(4)  That  the  so-called  intangible  ele¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  circulation — good¬ 
will — ^becomes  real  when  customers  see 
advertised  items  in  space,  and  that  the 
oftener  they  see  items  the  faster  they 
buy  them. 

Let  the  merchant  buy  space  after 
Jan.  1,  but  since  solicitors  do  not  sdl 
him  space;  sell  him  merchandised 
readership. 


CHANGES  NEW  YORK  LOCATION 


what  items  and  values  the  readers  of 
different  papers  prefer,  so  the  merchant 
can  feature  items  to  fit  the  respective 
readerships  of  two  papers. 

Such  a  method  is  illustrated  by  the 
chart  example.  Notice  in  the  two  six 
column  advertisements  (to  be  run  the 
same  day  in  two  papers  for  the  sake 
of  argument)  the  item  selection  is 
divided  into  “home,”  “family”  and  “per¬ 
sonal”  goods.  (Each  short  line  repre¬ 
sents  a  single  item  under  each  heading — 
20  items  in  each  advertisement,  six  for 
the  home  and  family  respectively,  and 
eight  for  the  person.) 

The  idea  is  this :  Selections  and  B 
are  the  same  in  both  papers,  same 
items,  same  prices  and  values  from  the 
same  set  of  departments  or  merchandise 
divisions.  These  selections,  A  and  B, 
occupy  two  thirds  of  total  space  in  both 
papers. 

Selection  C  in  paper  “X”  is  made  of 
special  appeal  items,  such  as  corsets, 
handbags,  hosiery  and  so  on,  and  does 
not  run  in  paper  “Y.” 

Selection  D  is  made  up  of  special  ap¬ 
peal  items,  also,  such  as  dresses,  hosiery, 
evening  slippers,  costume  jewelry  and 
so  on — the  same  kind  of  appeal,  in  other 
words,  as  C  but  very  different  items  and 
prices  so  as  to  m<ake  a  clear  distinction. 
•And  D  runs  only  in  paper  “Y.” 

With  this  merchandise  setup  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  goes  out  on  two  different 
circulations,  reaching  two  distinct  sets 
of  readers,  theoretically  at  least,  and 
covering  twice  the  population  one  paper 
would  cover,  assuming  circulations  are 
equal. 

The  day  following,  the  store  does 
$3,600  total  volume,  $2,400  of  which  is 
made  by  selections  A  and  B,  and  $1,200 
by  Selections  C  and  D,  $800  and  $-100 
respectively,  for  arguments  sake. 

The  merchant  does  not  know  how 
much  of  the  $2,400  came  in  from  paper 
“X”  and  from  “Y”  because  the  selec¬ 
tion  is  the  same.  But  he  can  see  that 
.adequate  response  came,  and  if  cost  is 
low  on  sales  he  can  see  the  response 
is  adequate  and  satisfactory. 

Then  he  checks  up  on  selection  C  in 
paper  “X”  and  finds  eight  items  of  a 
certain  kind  brought  $800  direct  sales, 
while  selection  D  brought  only  $400  on 
paper  “Y.” 


What  should  his  conclusion  be?  That 
“X”  draws  better  than  “Y”?  Not  at 
all.  His  conclusion  should  be  that  for 


The  New  York  office  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Press  League  was  to  be  moved 
this  week-end  from  369  Lexington  avenue 
to  370  Lexington,  where  new  and  larger 
quarters  are  available. 
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THANKS 

to  our  friends 

one  and  all 

for  their  kind  wishes 

and  wonderful  expressions 

evidencing  their  good  will 

toward  this  company 

and  its  product. 

We  shall  strive 
to  merit 
your  good  will 
during  1931 
as  we  have 
in  the  past. 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y. 

For  dependable  stereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mafs 

MADE  IN  THE  US-A 

◄  B  U  Y  ^ 
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The  Press 


'ST 

//?  Pittsburgh 

in  1930 


Press  Lead 


over  second  paper  (isb  II  months) 


3,863,748 


Lines 


/ 


'ST  Retail  (Local) 


PRESS  lead  667,766  lines 

(1st  II  months) 


/ 


ST  Total  Display 

in  PRESS  lead  2,380,240  lines 


(1st  II  months) 


/ 


ST  General  (National) 


in  PRESS  lead  1,397,377  lines 

(1st  II  months) 


I 


ST  Classified 


in 


PRESS  lead  1,620,651  lines 

(ist  II  months) 


/ 


'ST  Automotive 

PRESS  lead  238fb75  lines 

(ist  II  months) 


I 


ST  Rotogravure 

PRESS  lead  64,793  lines 

(1st  II  months) 


During  1930,  The  Press  maintained  its  consistent  leadership  despite  the  fact  that  9  large  stores  withdrew  their 
advertising  from  The  Press  in  January  and  February  during  a  discussion  regarding  the  principles  of  rate-making. 


All  (igurat  compiled  from  reports  of  Media  Records,  Inc.,  with  linage  in  National 
Magazine  distributed  with  the  other  Pittsburgh  Sunday  paper  properly  deducted. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS. HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS. -"OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


CISCO  •  LosaNCBtes  Dallas  •  o>tboit  *  rniiaoBlPBia  *  Borraio  aTiaisTA 


ISTiri  Pitt5burc(h.../J™i^  United  States 

\in  Advertising  Volume 
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ADVERTISING  COST  PER  SALES  UNIT 
REDUCED  ONE-THIRD,  WALDO  SAYS 

McClure  Syndicate  President  Tells  New  York  Advertising  Club 
That  the  Public  Is  Misinformed  as  to  the  Amount  of 
Advertising  Expense  That  Goes  Into  Retail  Price 


Despite  large  increases  in  sums 
spent  on  advertising  in  recent  years, 
the  advertising  expense  per  sales  unit 
has  actually  decreased  from  2.14  per 
cent  in  1916  to  1.41  per  cent  in  1927,  or 
a  reduction  of  about  a  third  in  11  years, 
members  of  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club  were  told  IJec.  23  by  Richard  H. 
Waldo,  president  of  the  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate. 

Speaking  at  a  club  luncheon,  he  told 
his  audience  that  there  is  a  serious  mis¬ 
conception  on  the  part  of  the  public  as 
to  the  amount  of  advertising  expense 
that  goes  into  retail  prices. 

“The  more  you  intelligently  spend  in 
advertising  a  worthy  product,  the  cheaper 
you  can  lay  the  product  down  to  the 
consumer,”  he  said.  “There  is  no  black 
magic  about  it — only  a  marvelous  eco¬ 
nomic  paradox.  Advertising  pays  its 
own  bill — by  stimulating  consumption 
and  speeding  up  production,  and  thereby 
creating  enough  additional  wealth  in  the 
form  of  additional  employment  and  new¬ 
ly  developed  tastes  to  pay  the  bill  many 
times  over.” 

The  talk  was  one  of  the  series  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Advertising  h'ederation  of 
.\mtrica  at  the  instance  of  President 
Gill)ert  T.  Hodges.  The  addresses, 
given  by  leaders  in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lishing  in  scores  of  cities  from  time  to 
time,  will  continue  throughrmt  the  first 
half  of  1931,  with  the  intention  of  call¬ 
ing  public  attention  to  the  economic  value 
of  advertising. 

Mr.  Waldo  told  of  a  recent  effort  to 
find  out  what  the  public  thinks  about 
the  cost  of  advertising.  Business  men. 
students,  and  housekeepers  were  asked 
to  write  down  how  much  they  thought 
they  were  paying  for  the  advertising  of 
common  articles.  The  average  reply 
was  that  for  a  7-cent  cake  of  soap  they 
thought  1.4  cents  went  for  advertising, 
for  a  $50  suit  of  clothes  $6.21  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  for  a  15-cent  package  of 
breakfast  food,  2.3  cents  for  advertising. 

"The  fact  was,”  said  Mr.  Waldo,  “that 
the  soap  company  was  spending  only 
one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  cake,  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  suit  cost  only  $1.  and  the 
breakfast  food  only  three-tenths  of  a 
cent. 

“So  far  as  these  people  are  concerned, 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  advertising 
bill  is  imaginary  and  could  be  paid  in 
imaginary  money  without  affecting  their 
bank  acco'unts. 

“In  these  three  cases  the  advertising 
cost  ranges  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price. 

“.•\  detailed  research  of  35  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  places  their  advertising  expense 
at  3  per  cent  of  total  sales. 

“K  study  of  266  department  stores 
shows  an  average  advertising  cost  of  2 
per  cent. 

“The  record  of  1,000  retail  stores  of 
all  kinds  reveals  an  advertising  charge 
of  1.6  per  cent. 

“These  group  figures  check  fairly  well 
with  the  individual  cases  and  emphasize 
the  extent  of  error  in  the  public  thought 
concerning  the  burden  of  advertising  on 
the  consumer. 

“Now  let  us  glance  at  the  total  figures 
on  advertising  and  sales  from  a  national 
.standpoint. 

“For  the  sake  of  compari.son  let  us 
overstate  rather  than  understate  our  an¬ 
nual  advertising  bill.  The  most  liberal 
estimate  of  anyone  speaking  with  author¬ 
ity  puts  it  at  not  more  than  two  billion 
dollars. 

“The  latest  government  figures  place 
the  annual  gross  sales  of  all  corporations 
at  $142,000,000,000.  Our  $2,000,000,000 
advertising  bill  is  therefore  less  than 
per  cent  of  our  total  sales.  It  is  1.4 
per  cent  to  be  exact. 

“Now  compare  this  advertising  cost  of 
VA  cents  in  each  dollar  with  these  other 
costs;  rent,  production,  traveling  sales¬ 
men.  jobbers,  retailers,  warehouses  and 
transportation,  not  to  mention  the  cost  of 


delivery  from  the  store  to  our  homes, 
which  item  alone  makes  the  advertising 
cost  look  insignificant. 


Rirhard  H.  Waldo 

“The  enormous  increase  in  the  volume 
of  advertising  in  recent  years  has  cre¬ 
ated  the  impression-  in  many  minds  that 
it  has  placed  an  additional  burden  upon 
the  shoulders  of  tlie  buying  public. 

“They  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  exact  opposite  is  more  nearly  the 
truth. 

“The  iK-ople  who  have  etitertained 
wrong  impressions  alx>ut  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  have  left  out  of  their  calcula- 
tiotis  a  most  important  item.  And  that 
is.  that  while  the  total  advertising  ex- 
I>ense  has  been  increasing  by  nearly  200 
per  cent,  the  gross  sales  receipts  have 
shown  an  increase  of  over  3(Kt  per  cent. 

“Now.  how  do  the  prices  of  advertised 
commiKlities  compare  with  the  prices  of 
iinadvertised  merchandise  ? 

“The  Federation’s  Bureau  has  made  a 
study  of  this  question  and  the  data  used 
were  obtained  from  the  E’nited  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  adver¬ 
tised  groups  included,  in  addition  to  the 
well-known  advertised  brands,  entire 
classes  of  advertised  commodities. 

“The  study  resulted  in  the  discovery 
that  the  average  price  of  these  groups  of 
commodities  affected  by  advertising  has 
increased  bv  10  per  cent  from  1013  to 
19,30. 

“During  the  same  period  all  commodi¬ 
ties  combined,  including  both  advertised 
and  unadvertised  goods,  have  gone  up  in 
price  by  20  per  cent. 

“I  want  to  cite  the  case  of  a  prominent 
camera  manufacturer  and  that  of  a  well 
known  fountain  pen  maker.  Both  these 
firms  frankly  credit  much  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  to  advertising.  In  both  cases  the 
large  amounts  spent  for  advertising  have, 
resulted  in  actual  lower  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

“The  camera  which  this  company  sold 
years  ago  for  $25.00  was  not  as  good  as 
the  present  model  which  sells  for  $10.00. 


“The  standard  model  of  the  fountain 
pen  company  has  sold  for  $2.50  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  and  has  constantly 
improved  in  quality,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  substantial  reduction  in  price. 
Dozens  of  similar  cases  could  be  recited. 

“In  these  days  of  purely  temporary  de¬ 
pression  there  is  one  Moses  who  can  lead 
us  out  of  the  wilderness  of  fear,  and  that 
is  advertising. 

“W  e  have  plenty  of  production.  Amer¬ 
ica  could  produce,  if  she  were  put  to  it, 
nearly  all  the  manufactured  gcKxls  the 
entire  world  needs. 

“What  we  need  is  consumption,  and 
the  greatest  of  all  urges  to  consumption 
is  advertising. 

“It  is  to  advertising— striking  and  per¬ 
suasive  but  always  truthful — that  we 
must  look  for  the  lifting  power  needed 
to  put  our  payrolls  and  our  consuming 
power  back  where  we  have  proved  they 
can  and  ought  to  be.” 


SECRET  MEETING  HALTED 


Refusal  of  Reporters  to  Depart  Ends 
Executive  Session  in  Norwalk 

City  fathers  of  Norwalk.  Conn.,  and 
newspapermen  clashed  sharply  rm  the 
night  of  Dec.  18  when  an  attempt  to 
.  Id  a  “secret”  session  of  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  failed.  The  meeting  was  finally 
halted  and  postponed  when  two  reporters, 
representing  the  Xorwalk  Hour  and  the 
Evening  Sentinel  of  South  Norwalk 
could  not  be  budged. 

Six  of  the  leaders  in  the  Republican 
party  in  Norwalk  had  been  summonetl 
to  advise  the  councilmen  what  to  do 
about  a  large  deficit  in  the  municipal 
highway  department  and  the  discussifni 
had  just  been  started  when  the  repor¬ 
ters  were  “smoked  out.” 

The  newsmen.  E.  Humphrey  Doulens. 
of  the  Sentinel,  and  George  Boyland, 
of  the  Hour,  were  standing  in  the  hall¬ 
way  outside  the  chamber.  They  were 
asked  to  leave. 

“We  have  been  sent  here  to  cover 
this  meeting  and  we  intend  to  stay  until 
it  is  finished”,  the  two  informed  the 
councilman.  The  official  reentered  the 
chamber  and  in  a  few  moments  Mayor 
.Anson  F.  Keeler  burst  out  and  ordered 
them  away. 

“I  don't  know  the  difference  between 
an  executive  meeting  and  a  regular  meet- 
in.g".  Doulei’s  told  him.  “I  didn't  know 
that  the  cha'-ter  allowed  the  council  to 
hold  executive  meetings  for  such  matters 
as  this  one.  I  was  sent  here  to  cover 
this  meeting  and  I  am  going  to  wait 
until  it  is  over.” 

“If  you  don't  leave  this,  hall  within 
five  minutes  I  will  have  to  call  the 
police”.  Mayor  Keeler  responded.  In 
the  meantime  several  councilmen  decided 
that  they  were  tire<1  and  the  session 
was  postpfind. 


SPECIALS  DISCUSS  1931 

Twenty-two  New  York  representatives 
of  newspapers  attended  the  second  of  a 
scries  of  luncheons  sponsored  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association.  Dec. 
23  at  the  Hotel  Commodore.  Problems 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  1931  were 
the  topic  of  discussion. 


HOOVER  ENTERTAINS  OCHS 

.-Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  was  the  guest  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Hoover  at  luncheon  in  the 
White  House  recently. 


Effective  Feb.  2,  1931. 

Ledger  Syndicate' 
Acquires 


MODISH 

MlTZl 

The  Afl-Pulling 
Fashion  Strip 


The  ri  BLlr  LKDOER  harinx 
for  f>ix  yrarti  featured  this  unique 
fashion  strip  and  rarefull.v 
rheeked  up  on  its  ad-pulllnx 
power,  the  LEDGER  8YNDI- 
C.%TE  has  acquired  the  universal 
rights,  adding  it  to  its  alread.v 
pow-erfiii  woman’s  page  service, 
inelnding  Dorothy  Dlx,  Lois 
I.>eefts,  Eva  Tingey,  Ruth  Stiiy- 
vesant,  Vivian  Shiriey,  Doroth.v 
Stote,  .lane  Lekiie  Kift,  Fann.v 
V.  Cor.v,  .Anna  B.  Srott,  Nane.v 
t'are.v,  lleien  Deeie,  Eiora  Kap- 
ian,  Rae  Riliier.  .Sara  Iliiand, 
Rub.v  liaskiiis  Eiiix,  .Agnes  Ilueke 
and  C'hariotte  Brewster  Jordan. 


Department  stores  and  women’s 
apparel  shops  report  that  this 
flail.v  strip  is  invaluahle  to  them 
lieeause  it  stimulates  a  demand 
for  what  the.v  can  at  the  time 
supply  rather  tlian  fur  what  they 
huve  not  yet  shown. 

A'et  this  unique  and  elever  fea¬ 
ture  Is  absolutel.v  free  from 
brand  names,  trade  names  or 
even  tile  sligbtest  tinge  of  pub- 
li<-it,v  or  eommereialisin. 


The  experts  who  contribute  it 
carefully  stiid.v  wliat  manufa*-- 
turers  and  importers  of  fashion¬ 
able  women’s  apparel  ami  acces¬ 
sories  actuaJl.v  are  distributing 
at  the  time,  in  .America,  and  they 
graphiciilly  picture  it  and  de¬ 
scribe  it,  giving  it  continuity  by- 
stringing  it  on  tile  clever  thread 
of  an  endless  story. 

Thus  advertisers  ask  to  be  placesl 
on  tile  same  page  with 

MODISH 

MlTZl 

Ffir  Terms— Wire 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Philadelphia 


Wht  Clinrlottc  ®bscrpcc 

Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  netvspaper.  It  also 
leads  ALL  netvspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

MORE  THAN  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50.000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  —  the  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 
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Buffalo  •  •  • 


is  easy  to  sell 


NEWS 


Department  Store 
Advertising 
First  Eleven 
Months  of  1930 


OTHER  BUFFALO 
NEWSPAPERS 

ilU 


During  the  first  eleven  months 
of  19%  the  News,  a  six-day 
newspaper,  carried  in  excess  of 
50%  of  the  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  published  in  all  Buffalo 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 


The  Buffalo  market  is  easily  merchandised  —  at  a  minimum  of  sales 
costs  and  sales  effort.  Read  by  more  than  nine  out  of  ten  Buffalo 
families,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  offers  the  highest  ratio  of  results 
to  expenditures.  A  highly  concentrated  circulation,  a  responsive 
group  of  readers — that's  why  the  News,  at  one  economical  advertis¬ 
ing  cost,  does  the  job  ALONE. 

Department  Sto  re  Advertising 

Department  store  advertisers  know  their  market — and  its  medium. 
.Month  in  and  month  out  they  concentrate  on  sales  and  promotion, 
placing  their  copy  for  immediate  results.  The  choice  of  medium 
depends  on  experience.  The  medium  that  presents  the  highest  ratio 
of  results  to  expenditures  carries  most  of  the  advertising.  In  Buffalo, 
it's  the  News. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1930  the  News,  a  six-day  newspaper, 
carried  over  half  of  the  department  store  linage  in  all  Buffalo  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  .  .  .  and  1,200,000  agate  lines  more  than  all 
the  other  daily  newspapers  combined! 

The  following  record  (figures  in  agate  lines  from  Media  Records,  Inc.) 
proves  that  the  News — ALONE — does  the  job. 

Department  Store  Advertising  in  Buffalo  for  the  First  Eleven  Months 
of  1930: 


NEWS 

TIMES  TIMES 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

Evening 

Evening  Sunday 

Morning 

Sunday 

3,003,675 

969,579  297,264 

829,619 

879,961 

NEW  YORK'S  GREATEST 

NEWSPAPER 

Buffalo  evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 


new  YORK 


BOSTON 


DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 
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REPORTER  ON  ‘‘SPITE’’  ASSIGNMENT 
WROTE  MODEL  CHRISTMAS  STORY 


Article  Written  Eight  Years  Ago  for  Baltimore  Sun  Always 
Remembered  at  Holiday  Season — Novices  Asked  to 
Study  Its  Style 

By  A.  T.  NEWBERRY 


Every  year  the  New  York  Sun  re¬ 
prints  a  letter  its  editor  wrote  many 
Christmases  ago  telling  a  little  girl 
reader  “yes,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus.”  At 
the  very  time  dust  is  swept  from  the 
galley  containing  this  story  and  proofs 
are  run  off  for  the  editorial  room,  the 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  recalls  a 
news  item  that  paper  published  Dec. 
22,  1922.  The  editors  have  regarded  it 
as  a  Christmas  gem. 

This  story  was  written  by  a  leg  man, 
and  not  by  the  editor.  It  is  not  reprinted 
each  year  but  Charles  P.  Trussell,  city 
editor,  like  David  C.  Gibson,  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  instructs  recruits  to  the  staff  to 
look  up  the  story  in  the  library  at  their 
convenience  and  study  its  simplicity  in 
construction  and  its  great  human  interest 
appeal. 

Since  the  writer  and  Mr.  Gibson  are 
no  longer  connected  with  the  paper  we 
feel  we  are  breaking  no  confidences  by 
revealing  the  circumstances  leading  up 
to  the  writing  of  the  story.  Truthfully 
the  reporter  wrote  the  story  as  he  did 
“for  spite”  while  Gibson  had  the  same 
motive  in  spotting  the  death  notice  which 
developed  it.  The  reporter,  young  and 
independent,  had  an  unwarranted  Ijelief 
Gibson  wasn’t  giving  him  the  assign¬ 
ments  due  him,  while  Gibson  was  war¬ 
ranted  in  his  opinion  this  one  member 
of  the  staff  was  lacking  both  in  spirit 
and  copy.  Hence  he  picked  this  one 
particular  death  notice  from  the  long 
list  solely  because  it  was  in  the  outlying 
district.  Afterward  he  stated  he  just 
wanted  to  see  if  the  reporter  would  obey 
orders  and  take  the  hour  car  ride  each 
way  to  the  house  of  the  dead. 

The  reporter,  however,  carried  out  his 
instructions,  got  the  story  and  returned 
to  the  office  shortly  before  midnight,  the 
deadline  for  routine  city  news  and  obit¬ 
uary  notices.  A  .story  longer  than  three 
paragraphs  would  have  slim  chance  of 
getting  by  the  desk.  “Just  for  spite”  he 
wrote  a  feature  story  on  a  story  he 
really  helieved  tiibson  wanted  only  a 
two-paragraph  obituary. 

This  is  what  he  turned  in,  hoping  to 
arouse  his  city  editor’s  ire,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  to  lie  ordered  to  rewrite  it ; 

•“Lights  in  the  kitchen  of  the  little  home 
at  3430  East  Lombard  street  burned  until 
yesterday’s  sun  dulled  their  rays.  The 
fire  was  kept  in  all  Wednesday  night. 
Neighbors  remarked;  ‘The  Epplers  are 
staying  up  late’  and  closed  their  vestibule 
doors  and  went  to  l>ed.  Milkmen  saw 
the  light  and  thought  the  occupants  were 
preparing  a  Christmas  garden. 

“No  thought  of  Christmas  passed 
through  the  mind  of  the  woman  who  sat 
in  the  wicker  rocker  at  34.10.  ,\11  night 
she  kept  a  silent  vigil,  waiting,  listening 
for  footsteps  on  the  pavement  and  upon 


299,301 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily  j 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  j 
Sun  (morning  and  evening  is-  i 
sues)  for  the  month  of 

NOVEMBER,  1930 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  month  of  November, 
1930,  was  196,085. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolve*  Around 

THE  ismso:  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday  | 


the  steps,  familiar  footsteps  she  had  heard 
for  30  years.  They  did  not  come. 

“Thirty  years  ago  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Eppler 
and  William  H.  Eppler  were  married  and 
not  for  a  night  during  that  time  had  he 
stayed  away  from  home  without  notifying 
her.  He  worked  for  the  Bates  Elevator 
Company  and  sometimes  he  worked  on 
night  jobs,  but  he  always  told  his  wife. 

“Five  o’clock  had  come  and  supper  was 
ready,  but  the  husband  did  not  appear. 
Supper  was  placed  back  on  the  stove  to 
keep  warm  and  Mrs.  Eppler  sat  in  the 
parlor  watching  the  people  coming  from 
the  cars. 

“Meanwhile,  only  a  few  miles  aw'ay, 
a  man  startled  Lexington  street  shoppers 
hy  staggering  and  then  falling  to  the 
pavement.  Children  hanging  to  the  skirts 
of  their  parents  stopped  to  look,  hut 
'come  on,  we  must  hurry  home  for  sup- 
I^r,’  w'as  the  general  reply  and  all  Bal¬ 
timore  passed  on  with  packages  and  bun¬ 
dles  and  let  the  man  do  the  best  he  might 
with  the  police.  None  thought  he  was 
dead. 

“Down  in  the  Lombard  street  house  the 
wife  waited.  Dawn  came.  The  fire  had 
died  down  and  the  house  was  cold. 
Even  the  .supper  was  cold  and  she  re¬ 
fueled  the  stove.  She  decided  to  call 
un  the  shop  where  her  husband  worked. 
She  was  told  he  left  for  home  at  4..30 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

“Then  she  thought  of  the  police.  Call¬ 
ing  the  Central  Police  Station  she  was 
told  an  unidentified  man  had  dropped 
dead 

“’Did  he  wear  a  corduroy  hat?’  the 
pfilice  asked. 

“  ‘Yes,’  Mrs.  Eppler  replied. 

“But  maybe  it  wasn’t  William,  she 
prayed  as  she  went  to  the  morgue  with 
the  little  boy  who  lives  next  door. 

“It  was  William.” 

The  story  impressed  the  late  Stanley 
^f.  Reynolds  who  had  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor.  He  posted  it 
on  the  bidletin  board  with  a  note  of 
commendation.  Under  the  story  was  a 

'the  highest 

NET  AVERAGE 
PRESSROOM 
PRODUCTION 

is  that  recorded  by 

DUPLEX 

SUPER'DUTY 
iUNlT  PRESSES 


Our  customers 

write  our  ads 

LORAIN  (Ohio)  JOURNAL 

says: 

"Never  have  I  witne**ed  a  new  print¬ 
ing  pre**  Mtart  off  so  emoothly  and 
produce  *ueh  excellent  re*ults  a* 
our  DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  UNIT 
PRESS." 


letter  written  by  the  president  of  a 
Baltimore  bank  to  Mr.  Reynolds. 

But  Mr.  Reynolds  wasn’t  the  first  to 
congratulate  the  writer.  Gibson  went  to 
the  reporter’s  desk  soon  as  he  finished 
reading  it  and  said,  “Great  story,  Jim.’’ 

“Thanks,”  the  writer  replied.  He  was 
startled.  He  expected  Gibson  to  bawl 
him  out  for  “writing  too  much  on  a 
crepe.” 


INVITED  CRITICISM 


Texas  Editor  Stages  Second  Annual 
“Cuss-the-Editor”  Week 

Dalhart’s  Second  Annual  Cuss-The- 
Editor  Week  came  to  a  climax  Dec.  13 
with  more  than  100  letters  received. 

John  L.  McCarty,  editor  of  the  Dal- 
hart  (Tex.)  Texati,  originated  the  idea 
last  year.  He  announced  it  would  serve 
as  a  safety  valve  for  pent-up  feelings  and 
coming  the  second  week  in  December 
would  prevent  any  interference  with  the 
Yuletide  spirit  of  Peace  on  Earth,  Good¬ 
will  to  Men. 

He  repeated  that  statement  this  year. 
Folks  unloaded  on  him  more  or  less 
gently  last  year  but  since  he  stood  it  well 
they  “did  it  up  brown”  this  year. 

Two  features  were  outstanding.  F. 
Sanders,  Presbyterian  minister  at  Athens, 
La.,  read  about  the  week  in  his  home¬ 
town  paper.  It  is  sensible,  he  thinks, 
and  says  “by  the  time  a  fellow  expresses 
his  grievance  in  cold  type”  it  wouldn’t 
look  so  bad  after  all.  He  said  he  was 
thinking  of  doing  the  same  thing  for 
some  of  his  “bored”  members  through  a 
Cuss-The-Preacher  Week. 

O.  D.  Carter,  manager  of  the  Ijimesa 
(Tex.)  Reporter,  scored  McCarty  for  be¬ 
ing  a  “copy-cat.”  He  said  the  idea  was 
used  years  ago  by  an  East  Texas  editor. 
He  said  McCarty  was  really  bidding  for 
praise,  knowing  that  human  nature  would 
naturally  give  him  that  if  he  asked  for 
criticism.  His  letter  was  red-hot,  but 
strangely  enough  most  of  the  others  have 
been,  too. 

Everything  from  editorial  policy  to 
make-up  was  criticized. 


HITS  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Benton  Say*  State  Group’s  Estimate 
of  Journalism  Schools  Is  “Asinine” 

The  recent  report  by  the  committee  on 
schools  of  journalism  to  the  New  York 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  “asinine”  by  Paul  Benton 
managing  editor  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  in  an  address  Dec.  17  to  a  con¬ 
vocation  of  students  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University. 

Among  other  things  the  report  advo¬ 
cated  a  two-year  course  in  jimrnalism 
in  colleges  and  universities  because  it 
was  said,  newspapers  are  not  giving 
sufficient  financial  remuneration  to  war¬ 
rant  the  time  and  money  spent  on  a  four- 
year  college  course.  Mr.  Benton  cited 
statistics  to  show  that  just'  as  good  aver¬ 
age  salaries  are  being  given  to  workers 
in  the  editorial  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  as  are  received  by  men  in  other 
professions  for  which  a  four-year  col¬ 
lege  course  or  more  is  practically  neces¬ 
sary. 

Mr.  Benton  stated  that  the  thing 
needed  more  than  anything  else  was  a 
set-up  of  standards  of  professional  prac¬ 
tice  for  “working  journalists,”  patterned 
somewhat  after  the  British  Institute  of 
Journalists — minus  its  trade  union  fea¬ 
tures.  He  believes  something  of  this 
sort  may  be  the  outcome  of  conferences 
which  are  scheduled  for  next  week  in 
Boston  between  officers  of  the  .American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
.American  .\ssociation  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism. 


CAPPER  HONORED 

In  recognition  of  his  work  for  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  hon- 
orary  degree  of  “.\merican  Farmer”  was 
conferred  upon  Senator  Arthur  Capper 
Dec.  16,  in  Washington,  by  Dr.  C.  H, 
Lane,  national  advisor  of  The  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  the  national  organi¬ 
zation  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
agriculture  high  school  courses  in  everj- 
state. 


May  tve  join  the  many  ivho  tvish 
you  success  in  the  ISeiv  Year 
that  is  just-around-the-corner? 


To  assure  yourself  of  authentic  scientific 
news  through  1931  may  we  suggest  the 
consistent  use  of  our  Daily  Science  News 
Bulletin  —  It  means  much  to  the  read¬ 
ers  who  depend  upon  you  for  news, 
timeliness,  accuracy  and  —  above  all  — 
enjoyable  reading  matter.  For  page 
one,  editorial  page  —  Inside  pages  — 
of  interest  to  everyone  over  six. 

Wire  for  a  week's  sample  releases. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Aii  and  no  Doirif^  for  137  months! 

Since  its  first  issue  of  June  1919,  for  137  consecutive  months,  through  two  major  depressions 
-the  advertising  volume  of  The  News  in  any  month  has  exceeded  the  volume  of  the  same  month 
in  tlie  previous  year  .  .  .  climbed  upward  without  a  loss  for  eleven  and  one-half  years  . .  .  the  only 
newspaper  in  New  York,  if  not  in  publication  history,  with  so  long  an  uninterrupted  record  of  ad¬ 
vertising  growth  .  .  .  Particularly  significant  today,  when  nine  of  New  York’s  fifteen  newspapers 
have  been  swimming  downstream  for  more  than  a  year !  .  .  .  Advertisers  made  this  record  for  The 
News — simply  because  The  News  made  records  for  its  advertisers!  If  you  are  not  a  News  adver¬ 
tiser,  you’ve  missed  a  good  thing  long  enough.  For  better  business  in  New  York  in  1931 — consider! 


It  is  significant  that  in  hard-selling  1930,  New  York 
merchants  spent  millions  of  dollars  less  in  other  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  newspapers,  hut  more  in  The 
News!  •  In  the  first  eleven  months,  local  merchants 
used  13,219,000  fewer  lines  of  display  advertising  in 
thirteen  papers — 2,700,000  less  in  one  paper,  over 
1,000,000  less  in  each  of  five  others — while  they  in¬ 
creased  linage  in  two  .  .  .  used  48,000  more  in  one 
paper,  968,000  more  in  The  News!  •  Despite  its  small 
page-size  and  the  highest  rates  (but  lowest  cost)  in 
America,  The  News  published  9.850,000  lines  of  local 
display,  climbed  from  sixth  place  to  third  in  volume, 
exceeded  each  of  ten  large-size  papers — and  to  our 
regret  was  forced  to  omit  507  columns,  101,400  lines 
of  full  run  display  advertising  simply  because  all  avail¬ 
able  advertising  space  was  sold  out! 

Department  stores  used  31%  more  spare  in  The 
News — 2%  less  in  other  pajiers!  •  Local  grocery 
chains  tripled  linage!  •  Retail  tobacco  stores  used  14 


times  as  much  space!  •  Local  hotels  and  restaurants 
increased  space  68% !  •  Local  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  used  12%  more  space!  •  Furniture  (mostly 
local)  increased  134,000  lines!  •  Clothing  (mos  tly 
local)  climbed  more  than  a  quarter  million  lines! 

The  News  makes  more  sales  because  it  reai^hes 
more  readers,  sells  more  prospects  because  it  covers 
more  people.  Its  huge  circulation  permeates  and 
cross-sections  New  York’s  huge  population — covers  a 
million  city  families,  with  more  readers  in  every  in¬ 
come  gntup  (including  the  highest),  more  in  every 
borough,  and  more  in  the  rich  suburbs  than  any  other 
paper.  Advertising  is  more  effective,  because  small 
pages  focus  the  eye  and  mind  on  your  message.  And 
each  sale  costs  less,  because  The  News  costs  less  per 
prospect  reached — and  reaches  more  prospects  .  .  . 
at  the  lowest  expense  per  reader  of  any  j>ublication, 
magazine  or  newspaper,  in  New  York  -  or  America. 
For  effective,  high-volume  selling  in  1931,  consider! 


THE  H  NEWS  9  Xew  York’s  Picture  Newspaper 

220  EAST  42^”  STREET,  NEW  YORK  -v-  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  +  Kohl  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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JOURNALISM,  ADVERTISING  COURSES  IN 
UNIVERSITIES  ARE  ATTACKED 


Dr.  Flexner  of  Carnegie  Foundation  Places  Them  on  Par 
With  Cooking  and  Clothing  Instruction — Says  They  Teach 
Nothing  That  is  Worth  the  Time  and  Money  Spent 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


A  VIGOROl’S,  even  bitter,  attack  on 
schools  of  journalism  by  Abraham 
Flexner  in  his  new  book,  “Universities — 
American,  English,  German,”  loses  some 
of  its  force  when  one  discovers  by  more 
careful  reading  that  Dr.  Flexner’s  chief 
quarrel  is  with  the  whole  idea  of  univer¬ 
sity  operation  in  this  country.  At  the 
opening  of  the  book  he  sets  up  his  own 
definition  of  a  university ;  the  long  dis¬ 
cussion  of  .American  universities  which 
follows  is  devoted  to  proving  that  every¬ 
body  is  out  of  step  except  Dr.  Flexner. 
In  proving  this  point  he  delivers  heavy 
blows  at  the  teaching  of  journalism,  ad¬ 
vertising,  business  practices,  home 
economics,  and  other  courses  which  do 
not  pertain  to  “the  pursuit  of  science  and 
scholarship.”  He  makes  equally  hearty 
attacks  on  the  “service”  functions  which 
American  universities  have  taken  up — 
particularly  extension  and  correspondence 
courses. 

“I  have  not  in  mind  the  training  of 
practical  men,  who,  faced  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  action,  will  do  the  best 
they  can.  That  is  not  the  task  of  the 
university,”  .says  Dr.  Flexner.  “From 
the  standpoint  of  practical  need,  society 
requires  of  its  leaders  not  so  much 
specifically  trained  competency  at  the 
moment  as  the  mastery  of  experience, 
an  interest  in  problems,  dexterity  in 
finding  one’s  way,  disciplined  capacity 
to  put  forth  effort.  Lower  or  special 
schools  or  experience  itself  will  furnish 
technique,  if  that  is  what  students 
desire.” 

_  In  the  field  of  journalism  the  author 
cites  Columbia  University  and  the 
University  of  Wi.sconsin,  indicating  that 
other  universities  which  teach  journalism 
are  equally  to  lie  condemned.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  many  blasts  at 
Columbia  L’niversity : 

“In.sofar  as  business  or  journalism  is 
concerned,  Columbia  can  do  nothing  for 
undergraduates  that  is  worth  their  time 
and  money.  Both  are  worse  than  wasted. 
For  undergraduates  do  not  even  learn 
the  tricks  of  business  and  journalism, 
though,  insofar  as  they  try,  they  fail  to 
make  a  profitable  use  of  the  real  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  education  which  Columbia 
undeniably  possesses.  Does  Columbia 
University,  embodiment  and  protector  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  ideals,  tell  them 
this?  Not  at  all!  It  takes  their  money, 
consumes  their  time,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  years  bestows  upon  them 
a  _  bachelor's  degree  that  represents 
neither  a  substantial  secondary  education 
nor  a  substantial  vocational  training.” 

Here  is  another  typical  comment : 
“Most  of  the  absurdities  which  I  Iiave 
instanced  need  no  teaching  facilities  at 
all;  some  of  them  might  be  taught  to 
pepons  of  inferior  intelligence  or  de¬ 
ficient  background  in  unpretentious  tech¬ 
nical  schools ;  none  of  them  deserves 
recognition  by  a  college,  and  least  of  all 
does  any  of  them  deserve  a  place  in  an 
institution  of  learning.” 

In  another  place.  Dr.  Flexner  writes: 
“On  a  par  with  university  faculties  of 
ccKikery  and  clothing,  I  place  university 
schools  of  journalism.  The  staff  is 
usually  made  up  of  journalists,  some¬ 
times  retired,  sometimes  still  active  as 
night  editors,  managing  editors,  book 
editors,  or  theatrical  critics.  From 
these  facts  the  scholarly  level  of  the 
uni\ersity  school  of  journalism  may  be 
surmised.  At  Columbia  the  course  con¬ 
sumes  four  years,  the  first  two  of  which 
comprise  the  usual  elements  of  a  col¬ 
lege  education ;  that  is,  they  are  of 
secondary  school  range.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities.  thus  offered  to  the  prospective 
young  journalists  are  excellent  as  far 
as  they  go;  if  he  is  sensible,  lucky,  cap¬ 
able,  and  industrious,  he  mav  obtain 
good  instruction  in  English,’  modern 
languages,  politics,  or  economics.  But 
beginning  with  the  third  year — the  first 


in  the  School  of  Journalism  itself — a 
dismal  period — the  ‘professional’  courses 
concern  themselves  with  such  topics  as 
‘newspaper  practice,’  ‘psychology  of 
news  interest,’  ‘reporting,’  ‘the  law  of 
libel,’  ‘feature  writing,’  and  the  ‘grad¬ 
uate’  courses  with  ‘book  reviewing,’ 
‘dramatic  criticism,’  and  ‘Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  work.’  It  has  even  been  proposed 
somewhere  to  offer  a  course  in  the 
technique  of  utilization  of  the  press  and 
other  media  for  the  distribution  of  news 
and  feature  articles — a  course  against 
which  newspapers  themselves  have  pro¬ 
tested  on  the  ground  that  it  lowers  the 
dignity  and  reliability  of  the  press.  In¬ 
terspersed  with  technical  courses  arc 
elective  courses  in  ‘modern  European 
fiction,’  and  ‘international  relations,’ 
during  which  the  fog  may  rise.” 

In  this  connection  the  author  quotes 
a  student  who  “passed  through  the 
Columbia  school  a  few  years  ago”  as 
saying  that  no  “critical  or  constructive 
evaluations  of  the  profession  as  such 
were  in  order.” 

Speaking  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Dr.  Flexner  writes :  “The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  has  somewhat  out¬ 
stripped  Columbia.  In  order  to  be  mod¬ 
ern,  one  must  specialize:  hence  Wiscon¬ 
sin  outlines  five  sets  of  courses,  one  for 
the  daily  newspaper  group,  the  second 
for  the  community  newspaper  group,  the 
third  for  the  advertising  group,  and  the 
fourth  for  the  magazine  group.  The 
final  set  of  courses  is  provided  for  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  of  journalism.” 

The  teaching  of  advertising  in  uni¬ 
versities  is  similarly  belabored,  the 
Harvard  Awards  drawing  a  special  por¬ 
tion  of  scorn.  Dr.  Flexner  criticises  the 
whole  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  saying  among 
other  things  that  it  showed  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness  ability  itself  by  spending  $5,000,000 
of  its  $6,000,000  initial  endowment  on 
buildings  and  then  being  forced  to  so¬ 
licit  contributions.  Other  schools  at¬ 
tacked  are  those  dealing  with  “phar¬ 
macy.  library  science,  town-planning, 
social  science,  etc.”  Law  and  medicine, 
according  to  Dr.  Flexner,  are  the  only 
professional  schools  that  deserve  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  academic  circle. 

The  writer’s  position  as  an  educator 
and  a  critic  of  educational  methods,  and 
his  connections  with  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  General  Education  Board 
insure  attention  for  his  arguments.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  he  has  put  his  finger  on  many 
a  .sore  spot  in  university  organization 
as  it  has  grown  in  haphazard  fashion 
into  its  present  unwieldy  form.  Prob¬ 
ably  many  a  university  man  will  wince 
at  one  page  or  another  of  the  book.  As 
he  himself  says,  he  has  discussed  not 
the  worst  institutions,  hut  the  best.  His 
sledge-hammer  methods  will  be  justi- 
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REPORTER  BLUFFS  FUGITIVE 
INTO  SUBMISSION 
W  OY  BRADFORD,  staff  reporter 
on  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Mercury,  made  a  heroic  rapture  of 
an  alleged  thief  in  New  Bedford 
early  Monday  morning,  Dec.  22. 
He  came  upon  a  man  allegedly 
fleeing  from  the  scene  of  a  rob¬ 
bery  and  shouted  “Stop,  or  I’ll 
Shoot.”  Bradford  did  not  have 
a  revolver.  Bradford  then  held 
the  man  until  arrival  of  the  police. 
The  man  denied  being  connected 
with  the  theft. 


fied  if  they  result  in  more  careful  study 
of  the  fringes  of  university  education, 
now  and  when  new  additions  are  pro¬ 
posed.  So  far  as  schools  of  journalism 
are  concerned,  however,  it  is  too  late  tti 
argue  that  they  should  not  lie  attached 
to  universities;  that  is  where  they  are 
solidly  planted.  Improvement  of  their 
educational  standards  is  another  matter. 


OBTAINS  INJUNCTION 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  obtained  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Alabama,  Inc.,  home  office  Ha¬ 
mer,  Ala.,  from  using  the  words  “Stan¬ 
dard”  or  “Standard  Oil”  in  its  corporate 
name  and  from  using  these  words  in 
advertising  and  selling  gasoline  and 
motor  greases.  Standard  Oil  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  begun  publication  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  featuring  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  pioneer  in  serving  the  south. 

DINES  OLD  NEWSPAPER  MEN 

Peter  J.  Brady,  president  of  the 
Federation  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
New  York  City,  gave  his  tenth  annual 
“Old  Time  Beefsteak  Party”  Dec.  23, 
at  Cavanagh’s  Restaurant,  New  York. 
ItIr.  Brady  is  an  ex-newspaperman  and 
gives  the  party  each  year  to  old  news- 
jiaper  men. 


STORY  BROUGHT  LETTERS 


Newspaper  Friends  Wrote  Editor 
After  Seeing  E.  &  P.  hem 

Newspaper  men  may  too  often  neglect 
to  read  the  Bible  and  their  own  papers 
but  they  read  Editor  &  Publisher,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ralph  Millett,  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Setmilar. 

Eight  weeks  ago  Millett  underwent  a 
major  operation  and  for  10  days  was  in 
a  critical  condition.  As  soon  as  he  took 
a  turn  for  the  better,  he  started  dictat¬ 
ing  editorials  in  violation  of  the  doctor’s 
orders.  Editor  &  Publisher  printed 
Millett’s  picture  and  a  short  story  ab^t 
his  enthusiasm  and  courage  in  carrying 
on  under  such  great  handicaps. 

.As  a  result,  Millett  has  received  let. 
ters  from  old  newspaper  “buddies”  all  t 
over  the  country — and  several  from  other 
countries.  They  have  helped  to  brighten 
his  period  of  convalescence. 

Millett  has  gained  strength  rapidly  in 
the  past  few  weeks  and  expects  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  desk  soon. 


DAILY’S  ASSETS  TO  CREDITORS 

The  physical  assets  of  the  defunct 
Tallahassee  Florida  State  News,  have 
been  turned  over  to  Charles  Deeb,  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  for  Fred  O.  Eberhardt, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  paper  at  the  time 
of  its  suspension.  Carrying  out  a 
Federal  court  order  issued  at  Pensacola 
by  Judge  W  illiam  Sheppard,  Cade  E 
Shackleford,  trustee  in  bankruptcy  for 
C.  W'.  Hunter,  founder  of  the  paper, 
made  the  assets  of  the  paper  available 
to  creditors  of  the  Eberhardt  company. 
I'bcrhardt  has  announced  that  he  will 
be  a  candidate  for  governor  in  1931. 


AIDED  EX-SERVICE  MEN 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
bright  Christmas  enjoyed  by  the  330 
ex-service  men  at  the  Veterans’  Hospiul 
in  Memphis.  The  paper,  co-operating 
with  the  .American  Legion,  raised  $1,000 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  patients. 


The  Motor 
That  Costs 
No  More  to 
Buy  but  Less 
to  Operate 


The  Dayton  News  gets  great  results — 


Here  is  what  they  say: 

"The  two  Cushman  motors  are  giving  fine  service,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  they  are  the  best  motors  we  have  ever  used  for  our  linotypes.  The 
new  off-set  type  is  a  wonder.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  B.  MEAD. 

Secy.-Treas. 

THE  EVENING  NEWS  PUB,  CO. 
Take  a  page  out  of  their  experience  and  order  one  or  two  motors 
for  a  thorough  test — We  will  leave  the  rest  to  you — 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
CONCORD,  N.  H. 
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Each  dot  on  the 
map  equals  ten  sub 
scribers. 


Multiply  each  dot  by  ten  and  you  will  picture  the 
audience  of  Iowa  families  who  regularly  read 


The  D  es  Moines  Sunday  Register 

The  Sunday  newspaper  Iowa  depends  upon  .  .  .  news  and  picture  coverage  of  the 
entire  state  (not  available  in  any  other  newspaper)  .  .  .  late  editions  rushed  via  truck 
and  train  for  before  breakfast  doorstep  delivery  in  851  Iowa  cities  and  towns  .  .  . 
circulation  now  205,000  copies  .  .  .  10%  gain  in  a  year,  doubled  in  last  9  years! 
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800  CARRIER  BOYS  ARE 
PRESIDENT’S  GUESTS 

31  Newspapers  Represented  in  Pil¬ 
grimage  to  Washington — Recep¬ 
tion  at  White  House  Climaxes 
3-Day  Visit 


Ry  George  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspcndent  Editor  tk  1’l'Blisher 

Washington.  D.  C..  Dec.  26. — Ap¬ 
proximately  800  newsboys  representinp 
31  daily  newspapers  closed  “the  first 
annual  patriotic  pilftrimaRe  of  the  news¬ 
paper  boys  of  America”  with  a  reception 
by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  in 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House, 
Christmas  afternoon. 

The  pilfrrimaRe  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  President’s  reception  of  the  IVash- 
inqton  Times  carrier  boys  in  1920. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  boys’  organization 
suggested  to  the  President  that  a  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Roys’  Day  be  .set.  when  he 
would  receive  representative  boys  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  country.  The 
President  selected  the  Christmas  holidays 
and  the  affair  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U\ishinqtfi}i  Tiwes-Hcrald  Rovs’ 
Club. 

The  visiting  boys  arrived  on  Tuesday 
and  during  the  course  of  the  day  visited 
the  Rureau  of  Engraving,  the  Navy 
Yard.  Washington’s  tomb  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  The  trip  from  the  Navy  Yard 
down  the  Potomac  River  to  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  was  made  on  the  Coast  Guard  Cut¬ 
ter,  Mendota.  The  boys  had  lunch  at  the 
Navy  Yard  and  dinner  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office.  In  the  evening 
thev  attended  Keith’s  theatre. 

Rreakfast  at  the  Willard  Hotel  opened 
the  second  day’s  activities,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  visit  to  the  I-incoln  Memorial, 
Fort  Meyer,  .\rlington  cemetery  and  the 
tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
.Smithsonian  institution.  At  Fort  Meyer 
the  boys  were  guests  at  a  drill  by  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  units  stationed  there. 
A  short  ceremony  was  held  at  the  tomh 
of  the  IUnknown  Soldier  and  the  day 
closed  with  a  dinner  at  the  Willard 
Hotel. 

Christmas  included  a  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Mount  St.  Al¬ 
bans.  and  a  reception  by  Vice-President 
Curtis  and  members  of  the  cabinet,  be¬ 
fore  the  presidential  reception. 

Tbe  newspapers  taking  part  in  the  pil¬ 
grimage  were:  The  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times  Union:  Meriden  fConn.)  Mortt- 
ino  Record:  Scranton  (Pa.I  Sun:  Rutte 
CMont.)  Daily  Post:  Attleboro  (Mass.) 
Sun:  Glens  Falls  (N.Y.)  Times  and 
Post-Star:  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.’>  Her¬ 
ald:  Laconia  fN.H.)  Citisen :  F.veninq 
Xcu's,  Sault  Ste  Marie.  Mich.;  State 
Journal.  Lansing.  Mich.;  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Journal  American :  Rirminqham 
(.Ala.)  .doc-fJerald :  Roston  News  Ru¬ 
reau:  Columbia  (S.C.)  Stale:  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Obsen’cr;  Hickorv  (N.C.)  Daily 
Record:  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  F.srninq 
Journal:  J ’alley  Daily  Xescs.  Tarentum. 
Pa.:  ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Daily  Press: 
Portland  (Me.)  Publishing  Co.;  Water- 
ville  (Me)  Sentinel  Publishing  Co.; 
Xassau  Daily  Re-Aesc.  Rockville  Centre. 
N.  Y. :  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times  Star: 
Xew  lla^'cn  fConn.)  Register:  .■Imeriean 
Press.  T.ake  Charles.  La.:  .Ubany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union :  Kennebec  Journal.  Au¬ 
gusta.  Me.;  lUorcester  (Afass.)  Evening 
Po.^t.  and  U’ashinglon  (D.C.)  Times  and 
Herald. 


Bandit*  Rob  Neweboys 

The  Everett  (Mass.)  Newspaper 
•Agency,  owned  by  the  Community  News¬ 
dealers,  Inc.,  was  held  up  just  before 
noon  Sunday,  Dec.  21,  and  all  of  the 
newsboys  lined  up  against  the  wall  by 
two  youthful  gunmen  who  roblied  ever\- 
one  present  and  the  firm  itself,  making  a 
haul  of  more  than  $900.  .A  handful  of 
change  was  returned  to  Joseph  de  Maria, 
one  of  the-  younger  boys,  by  one  of  tbe 
gunmen  when  one  of  the  older  victims 
said  “Give  the  kid  a  break.  He  worked 
hard  all  morning  for  the  money.” 


BALDWIN  PROMOTED 

E.  F.  Raldwin,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  circulation  director  of  the 
Tribune  and  Telegram,  which  was  re¬ 
cently  purchased  by  the  Kearn’s  Estate, 
owners  of  the  Tribune.  The  papers  are 
to  be  sold  separately,  with  no  combina¬ 
tion  rate,  with  the  exception  that  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Telegram  may  have  the 
Tribune  delivered  on  Sunday  morning 
by  the  payment  of  an  additional  five 
cents  a  week 


279,000  BOYS  ENGAGED 
IN  CIRCULATION  WORK 


Survey  Completed  by  I.  C.  M.  A.  Boy*’ 
Welfare  Committee — Philadelphia 
Survey  Show*  Boy*  Have  High 
Schola*tic  Average* 


During  1929  a  total  of  279,000  boys 
under  18  years  of  age  were  engaged  in 
The  Telegram  cost  is  j^e  sale  and  delivery  of  newspapers,  ac- 
15  cents  for  six  days.  The  price  of  the  cording  to  reports  received  by  the  News- 
Tribune  will  remain  at  90  cents  a  month,  paper  Boys’  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
although  the  new  Sunday  paper  sells  for  International  Circulation  Managers  As- 
10  cents  for  a  single  copy.  sociation. 

This  committee,  which  was  formed  to 


PRAISES  CARRIER  BOYS 

“A  boy  who  rises  before  4  o’clock  in 
the  morning  six  days  a  week  and  de¬ 
livers  a  hundred  or  more  papers  every 
day  is  possessed  of  unciuestioned  energy- 
enterprise  and  reliability ;  three  charac.' 
teristics  that  will  insure  success  in  after 
life”  declared  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Moniinn  Record  in  the  lead  paragraph 
of  a  one  column  page  one  box  last  week. 
The  Record  urged  its  readers  to  re¬ 
member  the  carriers  with  a  gift  at 
Christmas  time. 


New*boy*  Contribute  To  Needy 

One  thousand  Louisznilc  Courier  Jour 
mil  and  Times  carrier  boys  have  volun-  Uniform  State  I-aws  had  recommended  a 
tarily  agreed  to  contribute  10  cents  a  uniform  law  which  required  all  boys 
week  each  for  five  weeks  to  be  added  to  under  16  to  wear  a  badge  while  engaged 
a  fund  to  provide  food  for  school  mates  in  street  trade,  but  exempted  news- 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  paper  boys  from  this  ruling.  The  badge 
eat  during  the  lunch  recess.  The  car-  was  to  signify  that  the  boy  was  meeting 
riers,  all  of  whom  are  in  school,  took  the  requirements  of  the  law  regarding 
this  action  when  it  was  announced  that  school  attendance, 
from  3,000  to  5,000  children  were  with-  The  findings  of  the  board  of  educa- 
out  means  to  buy  their  lunch.  At  7  tion  in  Philadelphia,  which  showed  news- 
cents  a  meal,  the  cost  figure  at  which  paper  boys  had  a  higher  scholastic  stand- 
breakfast  or  lunch  can  be  served,  the  ard  than  the  average,  was  also  reported, 
boys  are  supplying  the  means  whereby  H.  W.  Stodghill.  I.oui.<ei'ille  Courier- 


Dealer*  Directing  Circulation 

Dealers  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald  throughout  the  state  will 
take  over  the  circulation  manager’s  duties 
advance  the  status  of  the  newspaper  boy,  in  rotation  during  the  absence  of  Henry 
also  reported  that  the  Commissioners  on  Rosen,  who  holds  that  position,  and  who 


more  than  7,000  meals  can  be  served  to 
their  needy  schoolmates. 


Reduce*  Mail  Rates 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  will  Dec. 

31.  close  a  series  of  holiday  subscription  newspaper  boy.  based  largely  on  the  find 


Journal  and  Times,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
Dec.  19.  gave  nearly  two  columns  of  its 
editorial  page  to  a  discussion  of  the 


is  leaving  for  a  three  months’  vacation 
because  of  ill  health.  The  plan  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  dealers,  and 
while  viewed  skeptically  at  first,  has  been 
proven  entirely  practicable. 

Conducting  Subscription  Drive 

The  Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  I.inc  Times, 
new  daily,  is  awarding  indoor  baseball 
games  to  boys  and  girls  who  obtain  one 
or  more  subscriptions.  In  connection 
with  the  campaign,  Walter  Johnson,  the 
famous  pitcher  and  manager,  made  two 
appearances  in  Ardmore.  James  A.  Pow¬ 
ers  is  circulation  manager. 


offers,  representing  substantial  reduc 
lions  on  mail  rates  to  residents  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  Missouri,  Kan.sas  and  .Arkansas. 
The  daily  and  Sunday  rate  for  Okla¬ 
homa  delivery  was  reeluced  to  $3.75,  and 
for  .Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  the 
reduction  brought  the  price  to  $5.55.  The 
reiluced  rates  do  not  apply  to  carrier 
deliverv. 


incs  reported  hy  the  1.  C.  M.  .A. 
mittce. 


Unemployed  Soliciting  Subscription* 

Many  unemployed  men  and  women  in 
Washington,  I).  C.,  are  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Washington  Daily  Ne^vs. 
.According  to  .A.  D.  Wallace,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  orders  are  being  received 
in  large  numbers  every  week,  and  the 
plan  is  unusually  popular.  The  men  and 
women  are  hired  on  a  commission  basis, 
and  are  not  authorized  to  make  collec¬ 
tions. 


Former  Newsboy*  Raised  $1,927 

Fifty-eight  prominent  citizens  of  South 
Rend,  Ind..  all  former  newsboys,  ob¬ 
tained  $1,927  for  the  Xews-Times — Res¬ 
cue  Mission  charity  fund  in  one  hour 
Saturday,  Dee.  20.  when  they  sold  7.4.50 
special  editions  of  the  news-Times  on 
downtown  street  corners.  Many  ingeni¬ 
ous  methods  of  attracting  attention  were 
used  by  the  old-time  newsboys.  One 
man.  a  prominent  Democrat,  sold  bis 
from  a  dog  cart  hitched  to  a  mule. 


Newsboys’  Orchestra  Organized 

The  Wateryille  Newsboys’  Orchestra, 
composed  of  nine  high  school  boys  who 
com-  distribute  the  Waterville  (Me.)  Morning 
Sentinel,  has  been  formed.  The  orchestra 
made  its  first  public  appearance  last  week 
when  it  furnished  several  selections  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Waterville 
Kiwanis  Club. 


Carrier*  Get  Christmas  Dinner 

The  annual  Christmas  banquet  for  car¬ 
riers  of  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Xeu’S- 
Tribunc  was  held  recently  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  .-About  150  were  pres¬ 
ent.  lames  H.  March,  general  manager, 
and  John  McLean,  circulation  manager, 
made  short  talks. 


Would  Regulate  Newsstand* 

Senator  Arthur  R.  Robinson,  of  In¬ 
diana,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  that  would  give  the  Commission- 

-  ers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  au- 

Prize*  For  Best  Resolutions  thority  to  regulate  the  maintenance  of 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  newsstands,  on  the  condition  that  per- 
offers  $.100  in  prizes  for  the  best  1931  m'ts  for  that  purpo.se  be  given  to  ex- 
New  Year’s  re.solution  sent  in  bv  a  reader,  service  men  only.  The  measure  has 
First  prize  is  $100.  Dr.  Walter  Dill  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 

Scott.  president  of  Northw-estern  Univer-  cation  and  Labor, 
sity.  Dr.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  pres- 


Sponsoring  Ski  Contest 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  announced  a 
.ski  meet  for  boys  under  18  to  be  held 
in  Riis  park,  Jan.  4.  The  entrants  will 
be  required  to  use  the  70  foot  ski  slide 
and  medals  will  be  awarded  in  classes 
according  to  age. 


ident  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  Very  Reverand  R.  M.  Kelley,  S.  J.. 
president  of  Loyola  University,  will 
pick  the  winners. 


Editorials  Reprinted 

In  addition  to  .publishing  a  series  of 
full-page  advertisements  and  making 
other  efforts  designed  to  increase  re¬ 
tail  buying  by  readers,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  published  and  is  now-  dis¬ 
tributing  free,  a  booklet  entitled  “How 
Long  Do  We  Weep?”  containing  re¬ 
prints  of  inspirational  editorials  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Journal  during  the 
past  few  months. 

Memphis  Carriers  Won  Turkeys 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  turkeys,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  number  of  other  attractive 
prizes,  were  given  carriers  in  circulation 
contests  conducted  by  Rill  White,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Pres.s-.^cimitar.  between  Nov.  1  and 
Christmas.  The  turkeys  were  awarded 
all  carriers  who  .showed  a  net  increase 
of  10  subscribers  on  their  routes. 


Narrowly  Escaped  Death 

R.  L.  Longworth,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Rluefield  (W.Va.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  was  only  slightly  Injured  when 
his  automobile  plunged  over  a  100-foot' 
embankment  near  Berwind,  W.  Va.,  re¬ 
cently.  The  car  was  wrecked  and  Mr. 
Longworth’s  escape  was  regarded  as 
miraculous. 


Offering  Cash  Prize* 

Clash  prizes  are  being  offered  carriers 
by  the  Indianapolis  Ne7vs  for  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  prize  money,  $1,000.  will 
be  divided  among  division  men.  district 
men,  special  agents  and  carriers.  Ray 
S.  Smith  is  circulation  director. 


Fifty  Year*  With  Daily 

August  C.  Hehl,  foreman  of  the  mail 
room  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
celebrated  his  golden  jubilee  of  service 
with  that  daily  on  Dec.  6.  The  Mailer’s 
Union  gave  him  a  testimonial  dinner. 


Letters  Boost  Carriers’  Ratings 

In  connection  with  its  carrier  bovs’ 
popularity  contest,  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Post  is  giving  .50  credits  to  bovs  whose 
work  is  commended  in  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers.  A  manager  of  a  local  theatre 
is  giving  a  month’s  pass  to  boys  who  are 
first  in  their  districts,  supplementing  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  daily. 


- from  GEORGE  R-  ^X?j,;gan)  Eccentric:  much  unethical 

The  Birmingham  (Mich  g  f  competition,  when  so  ^freshints 

in  their  communities,  v-ui 
Uon  biilding  campaign. 


@he®harle5Partlouie6o. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis.Indiana . 
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San  Francisco  Grocers 

prefer 

THE  NEWS 


During  November,  the  San  Francisco  News  gained 
8.9%  in  retail  grocers’  advertising. 

In  November,  1929,  the  News  carried  45.1%  of  all 
retail  grocers’  evening  paper  lineage. 

In  November,  1930,  the  News  carried  54.2%  and 
is  first  in  this  classification  in  the  entire  daily  and 
Sunday  field,  six  days  against  seven. 


Th  e  San  Francisco  News 


A  Scripps* 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIP  PS.  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.Y.C. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

DORLAND,  VARS  UNITE 
IN  HADDEN  AGENCY 


Harry  Winsten  of  Addison  Vart  and 
Samuel  Cattleman  of  Dyer-En- 
zinger  Are  Vice  Presidents 
of  New  Firm 


P'orniation  cif  a  new  advertising 
agency,  kiidwn  as  Hadden  &  Co.,  Inc., 
has  heen  announced  by  Dorland  .\gency, 
Inc.,  to  take  effect  Jan.  1.  The  new 
agency  will  take  over  the  1  )orland  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country,  and  also  will  in¬ 
clude  the  Xew  York  office  of  Addison 
\'ars,  Inc.  Foreign  business  will  lie 
carried  on  as  behire  by  Dorland  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.,  without  any  change  in 
personnel,  according  to  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

Harry  J.  Winsten.  executive  \ice- 
president  of  .Addison  \'ars,  Inc.,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office 
of  that  company,  and  Samuel  Castle- 
man,  formerly  with  the  (ieorge  L.  Dyer 
Co.  and  later  a  director  of  the  Dyer- 
Enzinger  Co.  will  liecome  vice-presidents 
of  Hadden  &  Co.  The  other  officers  of 
Hadden  &  Co.,  who  also  are  officers  of 
the  Dorland  agency,  are :  President, 
Howard  S.  Hadden;  vice-presidents. 
Jay  E.  Wingate  and  Arch  N.  Berming- 
ham ;  treasurer,  W.  A.  Williams ;  secre¬ 
tary  and  general  manager,  H.  Douglas 
Hadden. 

The  Buffalo  and  Rochester  offices  of 
Addison  Vars,  Inc.,  will  continue,  and 
clients  of  those  offices  will  have  an 
“affiliated  service.”  William  Gallow, 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  \'ars  agency, 
also  will  join  the  Hadden  organization. 
The  New  York  offices  of  the  Vars  C<ini- 
pany  will  be  closed,  and  Hadden  &  Co. 
will  make  its  headquarters  with  the  Dor¬ 
land  agency  in  the  Bartholomew  build¬ 
ing,  20.S  East  42nd  st..  New  York  City. 
A  Dorland  announcement  says  the  new 
organization  was  formed  because  of 
“business  growth  and  the  absorption  of 
important  interests  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.” 


Fit*  Account*  To  Blaker 

The  Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Culver  Military  Academy, 
Culver,  Ind. :  the  Tompkins-Kiel  Marble 
Company,  New'  York;  the  H.  E.  Flet¬ 
cher  Company  (granite).  West  Chelms¬ 
ford,  Mass.;  the  Federal  Seaboard  Terra 
Cotta  Corporation,  New  York ;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Lutton  Company  (greenhouses, 
etc.),  Jersev  City,  N.  J.  .Atherton  Pet- 
tingell  will  join  the  agency  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  Jan.  1. 


Lubrite  Oil  to  B.,  B.,  D.  &  O. 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Lubrite 
Oil  Refining  Corporation  of  St.  T.ouis, 
which  markets  gasoline  and  oil  in  the 
Middle  West  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  has  been  placed 
with  Ratten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc. 


Parrish  Clinic  Jan.  12-15 

The  next  fashion  merchandising  clinic 
of  .Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  timed  to  precede 
the  spring  buying  and  selling  season,  will 
be  held  in  New  York  Jan.  12-1.''.  Mer¬ 
chandising.  selling  and  advertising  plans 
will  be  discussed. 


Hosiery  Account  Placed 

Henry  Brown  &  Sons  Companv, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  women's 
full-fashioned  hosiery,  have  aopointed 
Martin-Pilling- Shaw.  Inc.,  fit  Philadel¬ 
phia.  to  direct  their  advertising. 


Lane  Bryant  Increases  Space 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  is  increasing  its  ap¬ 
propriation  over  that  of  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Melvern  H.  Roberts,  of  Kerr. 
McCarthy  &  Roberts,  Inc.,  in  charge  of 
the  account. 


To  Direct  Hosiery  Account 

Cleveland  &  Shaw,  Inc..  New  York, 
will  handle  the  account  of  the  .‘'ulloway 
Hills,  Franklin,  N.  H.,  makers  fif  hosiery. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
- By  C.  P.  McDonald  — 


Harry  L.  Bird 


the  Florists  Telegraph  Delivery  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  National  Macaroni  Manu¬ 
facturers  .Association,  the  Engraved  Sta¬ 
tionery  Manufacturers  .Association,  and 
the  National  Home  Furnishings  Pro¬ 
gram. 

His  favorite  outdoor  sport  is  golf; 
indoor  recreations  are  bridge  and 
reading. 


More  “Salada"  Copy 

The  1931  advertising  appropriation  for 
Salada  Tea  will  be  increased  consider¬ 
ably,  with  newspapers  again  forming  the 
principal  medium,  as  has  been  the  case 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  com¬ 
pany  .39  years  ago,  according  to  Herbert 
C.  Claridge,  advertising  manager  of  the 
firm.  The  program  for  1931,  according 
to  Mr.  Claridge,  will  constitute  by  far 
the  largest  tea  advertising  program  ever 
arranged  by  any  one  company. 


Advertiser  Splits  Account 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  has  appointed  Redfield- 
Coupe  of  New  York  to  handle  part  of 
its  advertising.  Hanff-Metzger,  Inc., 
also  of  New  York,  formerly  held  the  ac¬ 
count.  and  will  continue  to  place  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  advertisihg. 


U" ARRY  L.  BIRD,  for  the  last  year 
director  of  copy  for  the  Millis  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Indianapolis,  form¬ 
erly  was  associated  with  the  Thos.  M. 
Bowers  .Advertising  .Agency,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Engineering  Works,  Inc.,  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  and  was  for  two  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Printed  Salesmanshif’ 
magazine,  a  Dartnell  publication. 

While  an  undergraduate  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  (Ph.B.  1922)  he  was 
campus  reporter  for  the  Chicaiia  Pve- 
iiiiiH  Post  and  news  and  feature  editor 
of  the  college  paper,  the  Daily  Maroon. 
His  father  was  well-known  in  newspaper 
circles  as  city  and  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily 

Bird's  advertising  experience  covers 
eight  years.  His  work  for  the  Millis 
Company  is  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  national  and  c(K)perative  copy  for  the 
Laundry-Owners  Association  (“Let  the 
Laundry  Do  It”),  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Florists  (“Say  it  with  Flowers”), 


New  Haven  Agency  Appointed 

Wilson  H.  Lee  Advertising  .Agency, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed 
to  conduct  the  account  of  the  National 
Marine  Lamp  Company  of  Forrestville, 


Explained  Sound  Movies 

Thomas  L.  Nicholson,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  Critchfield  Advertising  Agency, 
addressed  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
.Association  on  sound  moving  pictures  at 
a  recent  meeting. 


Malkiel  Firm  Moves 

David  Malkiel  .Advertising  Agency  of 
Boston,  has  moved  into  new  and  larger 
quarters  in  the  Metropolitan  Building, 
and  has  increased  its  staff. 


Boston  Agency  Named 

Carman-in-New  England.  Boston 
agency,  is  handling  the  account  of  Travel 
Publications,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia. 


phasizes  the  vacuum  can  and  the  ' 
“.Always  Fresh”  slogan.  1 

*  «  V 

lyrEW  activity  in  cigarette  and  tobacco 
advertising  is  shown  in  the  placing  of 
campaigns  for  1931  by  Old  Gold  and 
Lucky  Strike  cigarettes,  and  Cremo 
cigars. 

4t  4e  « 

Thirty  daily  newspapers  making  up 
the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  are 
to  carry  a  series  of  five-colum  17-inch 
advertisements  urging  the  public  to  “in¬ 
sist  on  the  brands  you  want,”  as  a  means 
of  combating  substitution.  The  copy  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Coolidge  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Des  Moines. 

♦  *  ♦ 

P’RITICISM  of  “too-active  sales 
'-‘efforts  for  ultraviolet  lamps  was 
voiced  before  the  New  A'ork  .Academy 
of  Medicine  Dec.  12  by  Dr.  Alfred  F. 
Hess.  He  said  the  rays  had  been  shown 
to  be  valuable  in  cases  of  rickets,  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  skin,  bones,  joints,  and 
glands  (but  not  of  the  lungs),  also  in 
.some  skin  disorders,  but  he  added  that 
“nowadays  it  is  being  recommended  for 
almost  everything  imaginable^.  He  said 
that  when  used  without  a  physician's 
direction  burns  or  an  over-stimulation  of 
the  nervous  system  might  result. 

*  *  * 

ONLA’  two  more  shaving  days  before 
Christmas”  is  the  hrightener  pro¬ 
duced  for  a  Rolls  Razor  advertisement. 
“Then  somebody  will  give  you  a  Rolls 
Razor  and  your  shaving  worries  will  be 
over.”  That’s  a  keen  idea. 

V  *  * 

Newspapers  win  have  to  come  out 

as  best  they  can  on  Jan.  2,  without 
the  aid  of  page  advertisements  expressing 
confidence  in  President  Hoover  and  the 
magazine.  World’s  Work. 

Russell  Doubleday,  editor  of  World’s 
Work,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  that  he  had  dropped  the  plan,  which 
called  for  collection  of  a  fund  to  pay 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


JAN.  1  is  more  than  New  Year’s  Day 
for  Frank  G.  Hubbard,  widely  known 
vice-president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur¬ 
stine  &  (i)sborn. 
Inc.  The  date 
will  mark  his  de¬ 
parture  from  that 
agency  after  12 
years  with  it  and 
one  of  its  preced- 
i  n  g  agencies. 
Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn.  Inc., 
with  which  he 
served  through 
its  whole  exist¬ 
ence. 

He  will  be- 
Frank  r,.  Hi'bbari)  come  a  vice- 
president  and  a 
director  of  Fuller  it  .Smith  it  Ross,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  formed  this  year  hy 

the  merger  of  Fuller  it  Smith  of  Cleve¬ 
land  with  the  I*'.  J.  Ross  Company  of 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  In  his 
new  work  it  is  umlerstood  he  will  give 
immediate  assistance  in  media  problems, 
gradually  relieving  the  president,  .A.  L. 
Billingsley,  in  many  operating  matters. 

When  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
began  business  on  Jan.  1,  1019,  with  a 
staff  totaling  13  persons.  Mr.  Hubbard 

personally  unlocked  the  door.  .At  that 
time  he  acted  as  office  manager  and  space 
buyer.  He  has  seen  the  agency  grow  un¬ 
til  now,  having  merged  with  the  George 
Batten  Company  two  years  ago.  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  a  total 
personnel  of  600. 

.At  the  age  of  43,  he  has  spent  more 
than  half  of  his  life  in  agency  work. 
His  advertising  experience  began  with  a 
job  on  the  So'ith  XorTi'alk  (Conn.) 
Sentinel.  He  served  also  with  the  Lesan 
agency,  the  (Theltenham  .Advertising 
•Agency  and  Stevens  Institute,  where  he 


was  military  instructor  during  the  war. 
In  the  meantime  he  attended  night  classes 
and  completed  a  course  in  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of 
New  York  University. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  and 
has  been  secretary  and  chairman  of  its 
New  York  council. 


Another  campaign  to  begin  after 
the  first  of  the  year  is  for  Hills  Bros, 
coffee,  orders  going  out  to  Pacific  Coast 
states  and  extending  inland  as  far  as 
some  Middle  Western  territory.  Copy 
prepared  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  em- 


Anofhor  Industry! 

— 3loro  Eniployihrnt 
For  Canidon?]V.«l. 


growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Covei> 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  mariiet 
is  offered,  which  means  jnsl 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


Brtroft 

“StartM  Tkm  Dmy 
in  Detroit" 


i 

/ 


The  great  plant  of  the  Continental  Can 

Co.  will  be  completed  shortly  after  Janu* 
ary  Ist.  It  will  employ 

The 

Advertisers’ 

.•;00  TO  600  WORKERS 

Choice 

—another  evidence  of  Camden*s  Indus¬ 
trial  employment  stability— another  line 
of  manufactured  products  added  to 
Greater-Camden's  highly  diversified  list 
of  539  industries. 

A.B.C. 

Circulation 

Camden.  New  Jersey,  today's  BEST 
"Try-Out"  Market,  can  be  covered  ONLY 
through  the— 

COURIER.POST 

"A  24-Hoar  Medium  at  one  cost” 

Loaa  than  half  of  1%  reader  duplication 

SCRIPPS- 

CANFIELD 

NEWSPAPER 

National  Roprrsrntativos 

GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 

Nationil  Represen¬ 
tatives  ' 

Gilman,  Nicoll  A.  i 

Ruthman  || 

L(X5AN,  UTAH 

The  Daily  Herald 


hen  a 

Utah  advertiMr 
ariahet  to  reach  tha 
Breat  dairy  valley 
of  Northern  Utah 
and  Southern 
Idaho,  he  u  i  e  a 
THE  DAILY 
HERALD  becauae 
of  ita  Carrier  ayj- 
tent  covering  the 
entire  valley  .  .  . 
today'a  newt  today. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

I  235  EAST  FORTY  FIFTH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

LI 


Articles  by  these  great  figures  in  the  world* s  arena  will  be  as  eagerly  read 
as  the  latest  spot  cable  news.  For  terms  and  reservations  wire  at  once  to 
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Let  Europe^s  Premier  Statesmen  Write  Regularly  for  Your  Paper 


Mussolini-Mueller 


Churchill-Painleve 


PAUL  PAINLEVf 


Soldier,  journaUit,  itatesman, 
traveler,  adventurer,  artiat,  au¬ 
thor.  He  has  been  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  Home 
Secretary.  First  Lord  of  Admir¬ 
alty,  Minister  of  Munitions,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  War  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
is  the  most  commanding  Brit¬ 
ish  writer  on  world  affairs. 


HERMANN  MUELLER 


One  of  the  two  German  signers 
of  the  Versailles  treaty.  He  held 
his  Social-Democratic  Party  to¬ 
gether  in  the  face  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  break  toward  Commun¬ 
ism.  Twice  Chancellor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  he  reflects  the  tempo  of 
the  new  Republic.  No  other 
German  *  could  do  it  more 
authoritatively. 


Articles  by  these  four  writers  are  offered,  one 
each  week,  rotating  monthly  through  the  year 
—  a  series  that  will  make  journalistic  history. 
Each  article  will  be  about  2,000  words  long. 
The  first,  for  release  January  4,  will  be  by 
Mueller;  January  11,  Churchill;  January  18,  Pain- 
leve;  January  25,  Mussolini,  and  then  following 
in  that  order.  All  will  write  on  subjects  of  cur¬ 
rent  and  absorbing  international  interest,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  things  which  concern 
America. 


The  world’s  most  magnetic  per¬ 
sonality.  The  ruling  impulse  of 
the  Young  Italy.  Every  word  he 
writes  is  grippingly  alive.  No 
one  can  keep  pace  with  the 
world’s  movement  unless  he  reads 
the  monthly  writings  of  Mus¬ 
solini,  the  present  Fascist  Pre¬ 
mier. 


Scientist,  statesman,  philosopher, 
educator,  author.  He  welcomed 
the  American  soldiers,  as  Pre¬ 
mier  of  France.  He  symbolizes 
the  modern  age  in  France.  The 
man  who  has  the  most  to  say 
in  determining  France’s  position 
in  the  1931  world. 


BENITO  MUSSOLINI 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL 
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“HOUR  A  DAY  ’  SOLICITATION  PLAN  HAS 
ELIMINATED  CIRCULATION  SLUMPS 


Kansas  City  Kansan  Carriers  Solicit  Subscriptions  for  Stated 
Time  Daily  After  Being  Taught  Selling  Technique — 
News  Sources  and  Serial  Story  Stressed 


By  G.  E. 

/  "’IRCULATIOX  fipures  on  the  Kan- 

sas  City  (Kan.)  Kattsan  have  shown 
an  especially  healthy  state  since  1927, 
according  to  Lloyd  Smith,  circulation 
manager.  Prior  to  1927,  however,  Mr. 
Smith  reports  that  the  Kansan  was  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  circulation  slumps  of  the 
type  which  today  worry  scores  of  daily 
newspaper  circulation  managers.  Mr. 
Smith  gives  credit  for  the  present  state 
of  affairs  to  the  daily’s  “Hour  a  Daj’” 
plan,  which  he  describes  as  follows : 

“In  the  late  summer  of  1926,  after 
the  alleged  ‘summer  slump’  had  given  us 
.somewhat  of  a  beating,  we  began  to 
develop  what  we  call  tlie  ‘Hour  a  Day' 
plan  which  simply  means  that  l)esides 
the  carrier’s  generally  recognized  duties 
of  carrying  and  collecting,  he  has  an 
hour  a  day  of  .soliciting  and  we  specify 
the  hour  in  which  he  does  it.  This  phase 
of  his  work  is  equal  to  his  delivery  in- 
so-far  as  regularity  is  concerned. 

“VV’ith  our  plan,  we  have  developed 
soliciting  on  a  basis  which  may  be 
described  by  saying  that  we  have  some 
work  to  be  done  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  The  carrier  wants  to  earn  .some 
money  and  is  willing  to  work  for  it. 
With  this  as  a  foundation,  every 
carrier  is  hired  as  a  salesman. 

“Before  hiring  the  boy  and  during  his 
term  of  service  as  a  Kansan  carrier, 
we  develop  the  idea  with  him  that  he 
is^  a  salesman  by  teaching  him  that  the 
Kansan  is  a  newspaper  factory,  that 
the  circulation  is  the  sales  department, 
tlut  he  is  responsible  for  sales  in  a 
given  territory,  and  that  he  accomplishes 
his  selling  through  three  main  divisions 
of  his  work- — soliciting,  as  the  direct 
attem[)t  to  sell ;  carrying,  as  a  means 
to  an  aid  to  more  sales;  and  collecting, 
as  the  completion  of  the  sale. 

“Through  contacting  our  carriers  in 
three  main  ways,  personal  contact, 
carrier  sales  meetings,  and  sales  letters — 
both  in  the  carrier’s  bundle  and  into 
his  home — and  by  close  contact  with  the 
carriers’  parents,  we  have  been  able 
to  _  develop  some  remarkably  strong 
junior  salesmen. 

“Along  with  developing  the  idea  in 
the  carrier’s  mind  that  he  is  a  sales¬ 
man,  we  include,  as  a  major  part  of  our 
instruction,  studying  the  product  he 
sells.  To  accomplish  this,  we  teach  the 
boy  how  to  analyze  the  Kansan,  study  its 
features  and  develop  sales  points  and 
sales  ideas  for  each  of  the  different 

features.  Stressing  the  amount  of  local 
advertising  printed  in  the  Kansan  gains 
many  new’  readers  among  those  people 
who  like  bargains.  These  i^ople  after 
reading  the  Kansan  for  a  time  become 
regular  subscribers. 

“In  the  analysis  of  the  product  he 

sells  we  teach  the  boy  that  local  news 
is  the  strongest  feature,  that  there  are 
44  principle  sources  of  local  news 
covered  by  Kansan  reporters  every  day, 
what  these  sources  are,  what  sort  of 

news  comes  from  each,  and  that  in¬ 

stead  of  mentioning,  for  instance,  local 
news  from  the  court  house  or  local  news 
from  the  city  hall,  that  he  should  go 
into  detail  telling  his  prospect,  in  an 
interesting  way,  the  different  kinds  of 
l(x:al  news  that  comes  from  the  sheriff’s 
office,  the  county  commissioner’s,  the 
county  officers',  probate  judge,  the  dis¬ 
trict  courts,  and  so  forth. 

“In  developing  the  idea  in  the  minds 
of  our  carriers,  first  that  they  are  sales¬ 
men  and,  second,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  study  and  analyze  the  prod¬ 
uct  they  sell,  we  teach  them  the  different 
features  of  which  the  Kansan  is  made 
and  that  they  should  develop  a  sales 
talk  for  each  of  them.  The  continued 
story  serves  well  in  this  connection.  Our 
salesmen-carriers  present  a  very  strong 
sales  talk  on  the  continued  story  and  we 
get  them  to  do  this  by  teaching  them 
that  we  run  a  continuc’d  story  all  of  the 
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time,  that  each  story  is  a  full  length 
novel,  the  author’s  name,  the  retail  price 
of  this  novel  in  book  form,  and  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  cost  of  the  novel  in 
the  Kansan  and  the  retail  price  of  the 
book,  showing  the  saving  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  who  buys  the  novel  in  the  Kan- 
san. 

“Also,  we  develop  a  third  main  idea 
in  the  course  of  instruction  which  is 
that  there  are  three  distinct  steps  in  the 
making  of  a  sale. 

“As  we  teach  it  to  the  boy,  the  ‘ap¬ 
proach  step’  starts  when  he  is  first  seen 
on  his  paper  route  and  continues  until  he 
reaches  the  ‘convincing  step’  in  which  he 
tells  his  prospect,  in  an  interesting  man¬ 
ner,  about  the  different  features  in  the 
Kansan.  The  third  step  in  making  the 
sale  which  we  teach  is  the  ‘close’  or 
‘persuasion’ — by  telling  the  prosj^ct 
about  the  kind  of  service  he  will  give. 
This,  of  course,  after  he  has  presented 
his  sales  talk  on  one  or  more  features. 

“It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  by 
getting  the  carrier  to  promise  perfect 
IKjrch  service  in  his  sales  talk,  that  he  is, 
in  the  attempt  to  sell  his  prospect  on  the 
idea  of  perfect  porch  service,  subcon¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  whichever  you 
want  to  call  it,  selling  himself  the  same 
idea. 

“The  first  law  of  our  department  is 
that  every  carrier  must  make  money  on 
his  paper  route,  by  which  we  mean  that 
the  boy  should  be  well  paid  for  all  of  the 
work  we  ask  him  to  do.  We  take  50 
cents  an  hour  as  a  basis  and  besides  al¬ 
lowing  him  for  carrying  and  collecting, 
we  include  six  hours  a  w’eek  for  solicit¬ 
ing.  For  example,  carrying  seven  hours, 
soliciting  six  hours,  collecting  five  hours, 
total  18  hours  a  week.  This  route  must 
have  a  figured  income  of  not  less  than 
$9,  but  if  the  total  hours  equal  20,  the 
figured  income  must  be  not  less  than  $10. 
In  setting  the  income  on  the  route,  we 
do  not  allow  for  loss  in  collections  nor 
do  we  allow  time  the  boy  waits  at  his 
bundle  station  for  his  papers. 

“Through  the  ‘Hour  a  Day’  plan,  we 
have  accomplished  a  very  satisfactory 
condition  in  our  sales  effort  and  our 
sales  results.  Stops  are  less,  carrier 
turnover  is  lower,  and  we  have  a  better 
type  of  boys  in  our  organization.  The 
plan  is  equally  satisfactory  in  hard  and 
in  good  times.  It  grows  stronger  with 
use.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  _  thing 
though  about  the  plan  is  that  it  has 
eliminated  the  alleged  ‘summer  slumps' 
from  the  Kansan’s  circulation.  The 
plan  also  has  established  Kansan  routes 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Kansas 
City  as  strictly  business  propositions  and 
a  great  aid  in  keeping  lx>ys  in  school." 


Special  Editions 
Industrial  Sections 
Business  Review  Pages 

Campaigns  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  us  today  in 

New  York,  Chicago.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  other  cities. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
additional  lineage  we  arc 
securing  for  them  through 
the  Special  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paigns.  without  interfering 
with  their  regular  .Adver¬ 
tisers  or  Prospects. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 
45  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


LORD  MACAULAY,  REPORTER 

-  By  B.  F.  SYLVESTER _ 


HV,  Chief,  I  know  nothing  about 

^  football.” 

“Heh,  hell!  Should  that  stop  you? 
What  we  want,  Tom,  is  to  get  away 
from  the  routine  in  covering  this  impend¬ 
ing  battle  of  Titans.  This  is  not  going 
to  be  an  ordinary  epic  struggle.  It  needs 
class  writing  and  your  dignified  style 
ought  to  knock  ’em  dead.  Let  the  oppo¬ 
sition  have  Knute  Kockne !  Now  pitch 
in  and  bat  out  some  advance  stuff.  The 
one  about  the  visiting  coach  we  could 
call,  ‘An  .Alexander  Seeking  New  Worlds 
to  Conquer.’  A'ou  could  compare  the 
home  coach  with  Napoleon  which  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  use  a  picture  of  the 
stadium  under  the  caption,  ‘Waterloo 
question  mark.’  That’s  just  a  couple  of 
rough  ideas.” 

‘‘Don’t  you  think  we  are  pretty  close 
to  the  event?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
write  something  about  the  first  A'ale- 
Harvard  game?” 

“Lord,  no!  That’s  ancient  history.” 

“O.  K.,  Chief.” 

“Tom,  your  advance  stuff  wasn’t  so 
hot.  I  guess  you  didn’t  want  to  shoot 
the  works  in  advance.  But  now  that 
today’s  super-classic  is  history,  you  can 
let  your. self  go.  What  a  game!  What 
a  crowd !  What  spirit !  What  a  pass 
and  what  a  run  White  made!  Teams 
keyed  to  the  great  day  of  their  lives ! 
One  fighting  off  charge  after  charge  on 
its  very  goal  line,  like  Horatio  at  the 
Bridge,  there’s  a  line  for  your  lead,  and 
winning  in  the  last  twenty  seconds  by  a 
102  yard  run !  White  will  be  .All-Amer¬ 
ican  sure!  It  was  pulse-stirring,  breath¬ 
taking,  superb,  stupendous  !  There  never 
wa.s  anything  like  it  and  never  will  be 
again !  I  wish  I  could  write  this  story, 
but  I  haven’t  the  feeling.  Things  don’t 
mean  much  to  me  any  more.  Kind  of 
dead  inside.  But  you,  Tom,  how  I  envy 
>ou ! 

“Thank  you.  Chief.  May  I  take  the 
liberty  of  kee|)ing  history  straight  in 


some  particulars?  It  was  not  by  any 
means  a  record  crowd.  There  have  been 
five  crowds  this  season  which  drew  more 
persons.  The  attendance,  in  fact,  was 
5,346  fewer  than  at  the  Comet-Meteor 
game  three  weeks  ago.  Quarterback 
White’s  pass  was  good  for  50  yards,  a 
creditable  feat,  but  20  yards  short  of 
Brick  Muller’s  heave  nine  years  ago. 
Baysinger  of  Syracuse  often  did  better 
than  50  yards.  There  have  been  many- 
longer  runs.  White  tells  me  he  should 
have  been  stopped  at  the  5  yard  line  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  opposing  right  end  was 
looking  at  someone  in  the  stands.  As 
for  All-American  honors.  White  says  he 
is  a  little  weak  on  pass  defense  and  will 
refuse  such  an  award  if  offered.  I  have 
original  documents  on  all  these  points. 
It  seemed  to  me,  too,  that  the  winning 
team  ro.se  to  great  heights  but  I  realized 
how  unsafe  it  is  to  trust  one’s  own  unin¬ 
formed  opinion.  The  coaches  and  play¬ 
ers  agreed  that  it  was  not  great  foot¬ 
ball  but  a  case  of  the  other  team  going 
stale.  You  will  recall  that  they  had  the 
ball  inside  the  10  yard  line  five  times  and 
couldn't  score.  Also,  I  was  impressed  as 
you  were,  by  the  spirit  of  the  crowd. 
However,  from  interviews  with  42  per¬ 
sons  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  I  esti¬ 
mate  the  enthusiasm  was  10  percent 
game,  40  percent  mob  suggestion  and  50 
percent  alcohol.  Ah,  me  1  Some  day  the 
liistorian  will  examine  the  period  of 
1920-30,  just  before  football  came  to  an 
end,  and  find  not  a  little  to  interest  him. 

“As  for  the  game.  Chief,  I  can  see 
how,  to  the  lay  observer,  it  may  have 
appeared  •  an  extraordinary  event.  But 
the  .seeker  after  facts  must  not  be  sw’ayed 
by  hysteria.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say 
it  was  just  another  football  game.  And, 
Chief,  so  long  as  everybody  who  was 
there  knows  the  score  and  the  others 
got  it  by  radio,  I  think  I'll  write  noth¬ 
ing  alK)Ut  it.” 


nowl 


I 
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The  merchants  in  your  city 
have  **open  minds*' 

ever  was  the  time  more 
opportune  for  you  to  mould  tlieir  opinion.  The 
great  majority  realize  something  amiss  in  their 
efforts,  they  are  groping  for  that  elusive  some¬ 
thing;  seeking,  o|M“n  minded,  any  information  that 
might  solve  their  prohlems.  As  a  publisher  it  is 
your  great  opportunity  to  ctKtrdinate  their  mer- 
ehandising  plans,  guide  their  advertising  invest¬ 
ments  and  through  a  needed  service  weld  them 
completely  to  your  newspaj>er  .  .  .  The  specialized 
Knight  organization — adept  merchandisers,  stat¬ 
ists,  analysts,  research  experts,  field  men  and 
pnxhiction  department — all  are  available  to  solve 
your  merchants’ prohlems  for  you.  To  clearly  define 
liis  markets  and  his  merchandising  efforts  and  to 
definitely  chart  his  way  for  maximum  results  in 
his  newspaper  advertising  .  .  .  We  will  send  you 
details  of  Knight  methods  . . .  WVite  for  them  now. 


E3IKIIMIX  II.  KNIGHT.  Ifte*. 

Geriifie^  .Jii  arkel  Studies 
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USHERS  IN  AIVOTHER  YEAR  OF 
LINOTYPE  LEADERSHIP 


— another  milepost  in  the  almost  half  cen¬ 
tury’s  unceasing  progress  of  this  organization 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry. 

To  this  end  every  effort  continues  to  be  di¬ 
rected.  To  this  end  innumerable  experiments 
have  been  and  will  be  made,  and  the  cease¬ 
less  research  effort  will  be  continued. 

From  that  far  off  day  in  1886  when  the 
Linotype  made  its  dehut,  every  Linotype  im¬ 
provement  through  these  passing  years  has 
benefited  the  industry.  It  is  but  simple  truth 
to  say  that  the  Linotype  was  the  first  practical 
composing  machine.  It  has  held  that  leader¬ 
ship  since  and  will  continue  to  do  so  through 


Ottmar  Mergenthaler  demon* 
•trating  to  Whitelaw  Reid, 
Owner  and  Publisher  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  (subse¬ 
quently  American  Minister  to 
F ranee,  and  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's),  the  first 
commercially  practical  com¬ 
posing  machine,  July  3,  1886 


Every  improvement  that  is  made  in  the  Linotype,  every  new  Linotype  face 
produced,  means  more  and  more  composition  done  quickly  and  economi¬ 
cally  hy  machine ;  less  and  less  that  must  be  done  laboriously  and  expen¬ 
sively  by  hand.  The  Linotype  has  given  the  printing  world: 


coming  years, 


The  Slug  as  the  Unit  of  Composition  Instead  of  Single  Types 


Circulating  Matrix 
Spaceband 

Power-Driven  Keyboard 
Swinging  Keyboard 
Two-Letter  Matrix 
Quick-Change  Magazine 
Auxiliary  Magazine 
^ide  Auxiliary  Magazin 
Split  Magazine 


42-Pica  Measure  Machine  (1897)  Non-Warping  42-Pica  Mold 
Multiple-Magazine  Machine  Recessed  Mold 

Text-and-Display  Machine  Four-Mold  Disk 

with  Main  and  Auxiliary  ^  rx-  i 

Magazines  Operated  from  Water-Cooled  Mold  Disk 

One  Power-Driven  Keyboard  Automatic  Font  Distinguisher 

72-Channel  Magazine  Universal  Knife  Block 

Display  Machine  Sorts  Starker  and  Multiple 

Multiple  Distributor  Sorts  Stacker 

Two-Pitch  Distributor  Screws  Universal  Ejector 

Universal  Mold  Linotype  Typography 

International  Typographic  Council 


>IODEL  14 
LlIVOTYPE 


LINOTYPE 


LINOTYPE 


LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  *  CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  NEW  ORLEANS  *  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


linotype  bodoni  and  postek  bodoni 
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DALE  SEEKS  ELECTION 
AS  INDIANA  GOVERNOR 


Militant  Muncie  Editor  Tosses  Hat 

in  Ring  for  1932  After  Dispute 
With  State  Tax  Board  Over 
City  Budget 

(ifori’c  R.  Dale,  mayor  of  Muncie, 
In<i..  and  editor  of  the  Muiicic  1‘osl- 
IfcutocriU,  who  iK’canie  nationally 
known  in  1027  for  his  battles  with  Judge 
Clarence  R.  Dearth  of  the  Delaware 
Circuit  court,  has  announced  his  caiuli- 
<lacy  for  (iovernor  of  Indiana. 

I>ale  will  seek  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  in  10.12.  He  was  a  candidate  in 
192>'.  hut  failed  of  nomination. 

The  militant  editor  made  his  announce¬ 
ment  after  a  battle  with  the  state  hoard 
of  ta.\  commissioners.  He  declared  that 
the  board  must  be  al>olished.  and  that 
the  only  way  he  saw  to  accomplish  this 
end  was  his  election  as  Governor. 

The  disptite  with  the  tax  lx>ard  came 
as  a  result  of  a  disagreement  over  the 
Muncie  city  budget  and  tax  levy  between 
the  Mayor,  the  council  and  the  state  tax 
board. 

The  tax  Ixiard  approved  one  budget, 
and  later  another  was  presented  to  the 
board,  carrying  the  same  tax  rate,  but 
with  a  number  of  the  items  changed. 
It  was  represented  to  the  tax  Ixiard  that 
this  new  order  was  agreeable  to  all 
concerned. 

It  lieveloiH'fl.  however,  that  there  was 
far  from  lieing  any  agreement.  It  was 
alleged  in  fine  instance  that  Herbert 
F.iler.  former  Indianaixilis  newspaper 
man  and  now  an  editor  on  Dale's  news¬ 
paper,  was  to  Ik-  on  tbe  payroll  as  an 
emnloye  of  the  aviation  administration. 

Conferences  with  the  state  tax  board 
and  tbe  city  officials  accomplished  little. 
The  Ixiard  rescinded  its  latest  order  and 
declared  the  first  order  in  effect.  At 
one  of  the  hearings  Mayor  Dale  left  the 
meeting  in  disgust. 

In  1027  fudge  Dearth  cited  Dale  for 
contempt  of  court.  After  a  long  fight 
Dale  went  to  the  state  penal  farm  to 
serve  his  sentence  but  a  parole  from  Ed 
Jackson  then  Governor,  awaited  him  at 
the  gates  of  the  farm,  and  he  returned 
home  immediately  a  free  man. 

Judge  Dearth  narrowly  escapi'd  im¬ 
peachment  in  tbe  l'>27  state  T.egislature. 
and  the  svmpatbv  of  the  tieonle  for  Dale 
was  expressed  later,  when  Dearth  was 
overwhelminglv  defeateil  for  re-election, 
and  when  Dale  was  elected  mayor  last 
year. 


A.P.  OPENS  MEXICO  WIRE 

Leased  Wire  to  Mexico  City  Increases 
Wordage  from  1,000  to  8,000 

Direct  leased  wire  service  between 
Xew  York  and  Mexico  Citv  was  Ixgun. 
Dec.  20  by  .Associated  Press,  with  a 
3.000  mile  land  wire  direct  to  P.xcclsinr 
of  Mexico  City.  The  service,  u-ing  the 
facilities  of  the  .American  Telenhone  an<l 
Telegraph  Company,  was  ojK-ned  at  7 
P.M.  with  exchange  of  messages  be¬ 
tween  President  Hoover  and  Pascual 
Ortiz  Rubio,  President  of  Mexico. 
These  messages  were  followed  by  others 
from  Senator  Dwight  \V.  Morrow.  Pab¬ 
lo  Herrera  de  Huetta.  Charge  d' .Affaires 
of  the  Mexican  Emba"-  at  Washington, 
and  New  York  and  Mexico  City 
publishers. 

The  new  land  wire  will  operate  on 
night  service.  It  is  the  longest  inter¬ 
national  leased  wire  for  strictly  nress 
association  news  service  transmission 
ever  established  between  two  centers. 
It  carries  about  8,000  words  nightb-.  .At 
present  the  wire  is  serving  only  Excel¬ 
sior.  but  it  is  likely  that  other  points  in 
Mexico  or  along  the  border  may  be 
added  in  the  future,  if  thev  desire  the 
serHce.  it  was  said  at  the  offices  of  .A.P. 

Service  to  Mexico  City  was  formerly 
sent  overhead  by  Western  Union  and 
was  limited  to  1.000  w'ords  a  night. 


124-PAGE  SPECIAL 

A  124-page  “New  Era”  special  edition 
was  issued  by  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State 
Dec.  18. 


FOLEY  CONVICTED 


Former  Chicago  Circulation  Man  Fined 
on  Lottery  Charge 

Matt  Foley,  formerly  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
&  lixamincr,  one  of  those  mentioned  by 
Harry  T.  Brundidge,  St.  Louis  Star  re- 
jKirter  in  his  charges  against  Chicago 
newspaper  men  was  found  guilty  Dec. 
19  by  Judge  Joseph  Sabath  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  criminal  court,  on  a  charge  of  op¬ 
erating  a  fake  lottery  on  last  spring’s 
Kentucky  derby.  He  was  fined  $500  and 
given  until  Jan.  17  to  pay  the  fine  or 
go  to  jail  and  work  it  out. 

It  was  said  in  testimony  that  the  tick¬ 
ets  were  distributed  through  Herald  and 
Examiner  truck  drivers  and  through 
railroad  men.  a  large  number  of  Illinois 
I'entral  railroad  employes  having  pur¬ 
chased  tickets.  W  itnesses  said  the  lot¬ 
tery  was  crooked  because  duplicate  tick¬ 
ets  were  issued  many  bearing  the  name 
Dick  O’Hara,  a  Chicago-owned  horse 
which  was  not  given  any  chance  of  run¬ 
ning.  The  owner  of  the  horse  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  heard  of  the  plot  and 
entered  the  horse.  The  tickets  provided 
a  pay  off  if  the  hor.se  ran  and  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  lottery  were  left  “holding 
the  bag.” _ _ 


CORRECTION 

(iuy  C.  .Smith,  advertising  director  of 
Libby.  McNeill  I't  Libby.  Chicago,  ad¬ 
vises  F.iutor  &•  Pi  m.isHKR  that  he  was 
incorrectly  reported  as  having  addressed 
the  recent  convention  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  in  our  issue  of 
Dec.  19.  His  statement  was  an  inter¬ 
view  given  out  at  Chicago  and  he  also 
disclaims  .some  of  the  utterances.  The 
subject  was  advertising  as  a  means  of 
restoring  public  confidence. 


DIRECTING  HUSBAND’S  PAPER 

M  rs.  E.  M.  Krug,  widow  of  the  late 
editor  of  the  Pulton  County  Neu's,  Mc¬ 
Connell  sburgh,  Pa.,  has  taken  over  the 
publication  of  that  newspaper  as  editor 
and  publi.sher. 

AUSTRALIA 

houpjit 

$175.(H)().()00 

tvorth  of  goods  from 

IMTED  STATES 

(for  year  1928-29) 

The  vast  potentialities  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  readily  recognized  bv  the 
commercial  magnates  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  argument 
against  the  fact  that  Australia  is 
one  of  America’s  best  customers. 

Motor  cars,  films  and  general  manu¬ 
factures  are  bought  in  abundance. 

Many  of  America’s  leading  firrns 
have  established  branch  factories  in 
Australia. 

NEWSPAPER  EXECITIVES 

who  desire  to  keep  their  readers  ade¬ 
quately  informed  of  events  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  need  the  complete  service  of 
The  Commonwealth  United  Press. 
Limited.  We  cater  for  your  partic¬ 
ular  requirements  and  seek  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  supplying  you  with  gen¬ 
eral  news,  trade  and  commerce  re¬ 
ports.  and  any  other  service  of 
which  you  may  stand  in  need.  We 
ask  the  privilege  of  quoting  for  your 
needs. 

The  Commonwealth 
United  Press,  Ltd. 

HKAI>  OFFICE:  BBISB.ANE 

Branches  and  Coircsimndenta  through- 
nut  Australia. 

Postal  Address:  Box  450  F., 

BIUSBA.NE 

('ablcs:  "Austrapres.”  Brisbane. 

Telephone  B  2784. 

R.  G.  IJiOYD  THOMAS. 

Managing  Editor. 


MILWAUKEE 
COUNTY,  Wise. 

HAS  MORE 
SPENDABLE 
MONEY  INCOME 

THE  COUNTIES 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES* 

For  the  six-month  period  ending 
October  i,  1930,  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel-Wisconsin  News  has  aver¬ 
aged  more  than  175.000  daily, 

—  the  largest  in  the  city — 

—  the  largest  in  the  city  and 

—  suburbs,  and  the  largest 

—  daily  newspaper  in  the 
—  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Sunday  circulation  of  The  Milivaukee 
Sentinel— W'isconsin  ISetvs  is  now  over  170,000 

Advertisers  using  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel-Wisconsin  News  reach  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  audience  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  at  a 
lower  advertising  cost  than  by  the 
use  of  the  other  Milwaukee  daily 
newspaper,  which  has  a  smaller 
circulation. 

MILWAUKEE 

SENTINEL-WISCONSIN  NEWS 

The  Quality  Quantity  Circulation  in  Miluaukee 

♦  1930  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment,  Markets  and 
Media  Reference 
Number. 


Publhher 
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Technical  Talks  with  Technical  Men 


Hereafter  this  page  will  be  devoted,  fortnightly,  to  discussions  by  Mr.  Wood  of 
technical  matters  affecting  newspaper  production.  It  is  suggested,  that  these  discus¬ 
sions  be  referred  by  publishers  and  business  managers  to  their  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents  and  pressroom  and  {foundry  foremen.  Reprints  can  be  had  on  application. 
In  this  issue  Mr.  Wood  begins  with  a  summary  of  the  problems  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  in  his  work  of  reorganizing  and  reconstructing  the  newspaper  printing  press. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Rebirth  of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Press 


By  HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 


Perhaps  it  win  make  the  subject  under  discussion  clearer 
if  I  describe  the  background  of  experience  from  which  I 
approached  the  reorganization  and  reconstruction  of  the 
nevvspaijer  printing  press,  which  I  have  but  recently  completed. 

Although  I  had  learned  to  set  type  when  a  child,  and  later 
wrote,  set,  and  printed  a  schoolboy  paper,  and  out  of  curiosity 
became  familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  the  press  which  printed 
the  “weekly”  of  my  school  town,  it  was  not  until  I  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  New  York  City,  in  1883,  that  I  took  the  art  of 
printing  seriously. 

This  company  made  the  then  celebrated  Campbell  Country 
Press,  which  was  used  by  the  smaller  country  newspapers  and 
was  worked  by  hand,  and  the  two-revolution  job-and-book  press 
upon  which  was  printed  the  larger  part  of  the  book  work  done 
throughout  the  United  States.  Both  presses  used  sheets  of 
paper,  which  were  fed  by  hand. 

My  first  ta.sk  was  that  of  selling  country  presses  to  country 
newspapers  at  $1,000  a  press,  and  taking  in  exchange  Wash¬ 
ington  hand  presses  at  $150  a  press.  There  are  today  prosper¬ 
ous  newspapers  having  large  plants  containing  rotary  presses 
for  whom  I  then  performed  the  homely  service  of  lifting  them 
out  of  the  hand-press  era.  This  experience  taught  me  the 
fundamentals  of  printing,  the  essential  value  of  strict  adherence 
to  “tyi^e  high,”  the  necessity  of  correct  justification,  the  virtue 
of  “squeeze,”  and  the  worth  of  a  thin  but  well-distributed  film 
of  ink. 

The  need  of  correct  knowledge  of  these  sacred  elements  of 
the  art  of  printing  became  more  apparent  to  me  when,  later,  I 
took  over  the  sale  of  job  and  book  presses  to  book  and  com¬ 
mercial  printers.  At  this  time  an  invention  made  by  Andrew 
Campbell  was  going  into  use,  against  great  opposition.  It  was 
the  employment  of  hard  cylinder  jxicking,  made  of  “press- 
board,”  instead  of  the  felt  or  rubber  blankets  then  used  for  the 
higher  grades  of  work. 

Observance  of  the  difference  in  behavior  between  the  two 
systems  taught  me  that  only  the  “face”  of  a  letter  or  illustration 
is  essential  in  printing.  The  rubber  or  felt  blanket  printed  not 
only  the  “face”  of  a  letter,  but  reached  down  over  the  edges  and 
took  ink  from  its  sides  as  well  as  from  its  face.  Hard  packing, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  reproduced  only  the  face  of  a  letter, 
therefore  gave  a  cleaner  and  sharper  imprint,  that  is  to  say,  a 
firmer  imprint  with  clear-cut  edges. 

It  was  also  borne  in  upon  me  that  the  reluctantly  yielding 
surface  of  hard  packing  not  only  pressed  out  the  unevenesses  of 
the  paper  surface,  so  that  the  latter’s  low  spots  as  well  as  its 
high  spots  received  a  full  film  of  color,  but  that  type  lasted 
longer  when  hard  packing  was  used  than  when  soft  packing  was 
used.  This  effect  I  found  was  due  to  the  rounding  off  of  the 


{To  be  continued  in  the  Editor  and  Publisher 
for  January  10th,  1931) 


sharj)  edges  of  type  which  was  caused  when,  at  each  impression, 
the  ty[)e  imbedded  itself  in  the  soft  packing’s  cusliion-like 
surface. 

In  1891,  I  was  given  charge  of  the  Stonemetz  Printing 
Machinery  Company  plant  at  ^Millbury,  Mass.,  which  the 
Camplidl  Company  had  purchased.  My  function  there  was  to 
see  that  the  small  newspaper  presses  and  stereotyping  outfits 
which  that  concern  made  were  so  built  that  they  could  fulfill 
the  promises  that  had  been  made  for  them.  This  was  my  first 
exj^erience  of  the  actual  manufacture  of  rotary  newsjjaiier 
printing  machines  and  the  hand-worked  stereotyping  apparatus 
which  in  those  days  accompanied  them. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  l>een  making  a  close  study  of  the  behavior 
of  the  printing  presses  used  by  the  newspapers  of  New  York 
City.  The  Netu  York  Evening  Post  then  ran  an  eight-cylinder 
Hoe  press  to  which  eight  boys  fed  eight  sheets.  These  sheets 
had  to  be  run  through  the  press  twice,  for  the  printing  of  both 
their  sides,  and  thereafter  were  folded  by  hand.  The  two  pages 
of  type  carried  by  this  press  were  locked  in  curved  chases 
called  “turtles.” 

The  Xew  York  Commercial  Advertiser  used  a  press  which 
carried  “turtles”  holding  the  type  for  both  sides  of  the  sheet. 
It  used  a  web  which  after  being  perfected  was  cut  into  sheets, 
which  were  delivered  flat.  The  New  York  Herald  and  The 
Nezv  York  Titnes  had  already  advanced  beyond  the  employment 
of  type  iti  printing,  using  the  then  but  recently  introduced  art 
of  stereotyping.  The  Herald  had  Bullock  presses,  made  in  this 
country,  while  The  Times  used  a  Walter  ])ress,  built  in  England 
after  the  fashion  of  the  presses  used  by  The  London  Times. 
Folding  machines  had  but  recently  beeii  added  to  these  presses. 
Then,  it  may  correctly  be  said,  he  newspaper  printing  press  of 
the  present  day  was  born. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  my  career,  I  came  into  direct  touch 
with  the  recent  work  of  the  great  pioneers  whose  engineering 
genius,  jwactical  knowledg* .  and  daring,  founded  the  modern 
newsjiaper  printing  press.  From  them  I  acquired  their  habit  of 
dealing  directly  and  realistically  with  engineering  problems. 
These  men  were  not  theori.sts.  They  solved  their  problems  in 
a  purely  empirical  way  and  left  to  others  the  minor  function  of 
devising  theories  to  explain  the  results  which  they  had  obtained. 
This  habit  of  dealing  with  practical  affairs  in  a  vigorous,  prac¬ 
tical  way  crystallized  in  my  mind  the  custom  of  finding  the  fact 
first  and  letting  the  theory  which  explains  it  follow  if  it  would. 
I  mention  this  merely  for  the  reason  that  I  have  discovered  and 
set  to  work  many  things  the  philosophy  of  which  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  ascert.iin. 


Ask  technical  questions.  Mr.  Wood  will  answer  them  on  this  page,  if  they  are  of  general  interest. 
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MAKING  ENDS  MEET 

PROGRESSIVE  decreases  in  advertising  linage 
during  the  past  six  months  should  bring  the 
newspaper  business  to  a  clear  realization  before 
1930  ends  that  the  idea  of  taking  profit  from  ever  in¬ 
creasing  volume  is  not  sound  business.  Linage  for 
the  year,  to  Xovcml)er  30,  is  about  12  per  cent  below 
the  similar  1929  total.  In  Novemlier,  the  spread  was 
17.9  per  cent,  somewhat  higher  than  in  October  and 
Septeml)er,  but  lower  than  in  A'ugust.  Throughout 
the  first  six  months,  when  the  decrease  in  linage  kept 
within  6  per  cent,  total  printed  space  exceeded  last 
year’s  figures,  and  in  November,  with  its  heavy  drop 
in  linage,  total  space  printed  declined  less  than  10 
per  cent. 

The  latter  figure  indicates  a  better  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  than  was  evident  early  in  the  year,  when  the 
idea  was  general  that  the  depression  would  be  of 
short  duration,  with  Autumn  bringing  a  business  re¬ 
vival.  It  also  indicates  that,  with  a  year  of  declining 
activity  and  four  months  of  important’linage  declines 
behind  them,  publishers  will  probably  not  he  able  to 
reduce  their  newsprint  consumption  for  the  year  by 
any  amount  proportional  to  the  business  not  carried. 
With  a  total  loss  for  the  year  of  al)out  14  per  cent,  it 
is  likely  that  newsprint  consumption  will  be  within  5 
per  cent  of  last  year’s  stupendous  tonnage. 

Such  slow  adjustment  to  a  progressive  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  loss  of  revenue  is  certain  to  reduce  the 
profits  of  all  publishers  and  to  put  many  into  red  ink 
for  the  year.  Decline  of  volume,  with  a  greater  de¬ 
cline  in  average  rate  was  foreseen  and  predicted  in 
these  columns  as  long  ago  as  1927,  and  the  danger 
was  long  ago  realized  by  many  newspaper  operators. 
Not  many  were  able  to  set  up  adequate  defenses,  be¬ 
cause  the  general  mad  strife  for  volume  linage  has 
kept  advertising  rates  close  to  the  basic  level  of  1920, 
while  the  intervening  decade  has  seen  tremendously 
expensive  editorial  and  promotion  expansion,  re¬ 
flected  in  stupendous  circulation  gains.  The  latter 
have  also  brought  their  train  of  new  and  weighty 
expenses,  some  of  which  have  l)een  slightly  reduced 
under  the  past  year’s  pressure. 

This  is  no  time  for  drastic  rate  increases,  and  most 
publishers  will  share  the  views  of  their  fellows  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  paper  several  weeks  ago  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Rate  increases  are  due.  but  they  cannot  be 
effected  without  additional  disturbance  to  business. 

The  latter  are  even  more  out  of  the  picture.  The 
time  is  here  for  preparation  for  the  next  surge  of 
volume.  There  are  not  many  newspaper  rate  cards 
that  could  not  be  improved  by  revision,  and  if  new 
scales  cannot  be  effected  now,  they  can  be  perfected, 
announced  and  discussed.  Some  evenings  spent  with 
a  pencil  and  paper  now  may  bring  their  reward  next 
year  in  new  advertising  and  in  cordial,  mutually 
satisfactory  relations  with  newspaper  advertisers  who 
complain  of  high  cost  and  discrimination  under  pre¬ 
vailing  systems.  The  job  won’t  be  done  when  busi¬ 
ness  is  booming,  but  it  will  bring  its  reward  then  if 
done  now  and  done  publicly. 


Xothing  like  hard  ttwes  to  riddle  the  world's 
hunk. 


TYRANNY 

RE.ADING  Rome  despatches  of  the  conviction  and 
sentencing  to  long  terms  of  penal  servitude  of  a 
group  of  poets,  artists  and  dreamers,  for  the 
crime  of  advocating  a  return  of  Liberalism  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  merciless  dictatorship  of  Mussolini, 
particularly  specifj'ing  peaceful  means,  the  American 
freeman  groans.  It  is  our  view  that  no  liberty-loving 
soul  in  Italy  would  care  to  be  out  of  prison  while 
such  a  man  as  Renzo  Rendi  is  confined  for  this 
offense.  Governments  that  are  so  w'eak  that  they 
must  muzzle  and  iron  these  fine  spirits  merit  nothing 
but  the  contempt  of  civilization.  No  man  w'ho  writes 
as  Rendi  has  written  for  .American  newspapers,  such 
as  Xew  York  E^’cntng  Post,  Chicago  Daily  Xews 
and  .Wt£'  York  Times,  is  capable  of  the  evil  inferred 
by  the  finding  of  the  Italian  military  court.  History 
.suggests  that  when  Mussolini  has  gone  to  a  tyrant’s 
ignominy  Renzo’s  name  will  still  be  loved  by  his 
countrymen. 

Lmv-dmon  personal  gossip  is  just  as  mean  in 
a  Broadzvay  column  appearing  in  a  respectable 
nczvspapcr  as  it  is  in  an  admitted  scandal  sheet. 


In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. — 
St.  John.  1;  1. 


START  SOMETHING 

ST.ART  the  new  year  by  advertising  your  confi¬ 
dence  in  .American  institutions ! 

Tell  your  employes,  in  public  statements,  that 
their  jobs  are  .safe! 

Induce  merchants  ami  manufacturers  to  publish 
reassuring  statements,  in  your  news  and  advertising 
columns ! 

“If  every  employer  who  has  faith  in  himself,  his 
business  and  his  people  would  write  (and  publish) 
such  a  letter  it  would  go  farther  toward  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  good  times  than  all  the  legislation  that 
muddled  politicians  have  contrived,”  says  New  York 
Sun.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  sentiment. 

What  1931  will  be  depends  on  the  quality  of  our 
faith  in  the  .American  system.  We  may  approach  it 
with  determination,  grit,  courage  and  confidence,  or 
we  may  shrink  back  in  fear  and  dodge  and  hedge  and 
play  the  part  of  the  cowardly  slacker.  Dull  indeed 
is  the  mind  that  needs  to  have  the  United  States 
“resold”  to  it. 

Start  something  in  1931 ! 

Start  to  build  a  new  structure  of  some  kind.  Em¬ 
ploy  a  man!  Buy  something!  Sell  something! 
Chance  something!  Business  only  needs  this  sort  of 
stimulus  to  right  itself.  In  the  early  months  of  1931 
the  United  States  may  easily  regain  enough  activity 
to  take  up  the  slack  of  unemployment. 

American  newspaper  men  never  have  had  a  better 
opportunity  to  serve  a  public  cause  than  the  present 
business  situation  affords.  Break  down  the  ridiculous 
distrust  that  has  spread  across  the  land  in  the  past 
year !  Kill  off  the  dangerous  rumors  that  are  making 
mischief  in  almost  every  community!  Print  the  hon¬ 
est  news,  good  and  bad.  as  usual,  but  do  not  feed 
unreasoning  fear  or  lend  your  columns  to  irrespon¬ 
sible  gossip  which  breeds  distrust! 

It  is  news,  and  the  best  kind  of  news,  that  many 
lines  of  business  are  prosperous.  Tell  the  story  of 
new  ventures,  new  contracts  entered  into  for  building 
or  expansion,  the  reopening  of  closed  shops,  the 
varied  plans  of  local  industry,  commerce  and  public 
works.  Star  reporters  of  every  newspaper  might 
well  be  assigned  to  this  wonderful  story  of  a  national 
revival  of  trade  and  industry.  Vague  pessimism  can 
easily  be  bowled  over  by  reassuring  concrete  fact, 
easily  available  in  every  community.  The  ups  and 
downs  of  the  Stock  Market,  played  as  page  one  sen¬ 
sation,  strike  us  as  poor  stuff,  because  misleading. 
Most  readers  do  not  understand  the  vagaries  and  arti¬ 
ficial  influences  in  security  trading,  but  many  be¬ 
lieve  Wall  Street  to  be  a  true  barometer  of  American 
trade.  This  fallacy  has  played  havoc  enough  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  Wall  Street  was  just  as  ridiculous  in 
the  Spring  of  1929  as  it  is  now.  The  bull  inflation 
was  as  abnormal  as  is  the  bear  depression. 

In  newspaper  work  adversity  may  be  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  for  achievement.  Many  journalistic  suc¬ 
cesses  started  in  hard  times.  Newspapers  that  come 
to  grips  with  pessimism  and  apathy  in  the  present 
popular  psychology,  turning  rays  of  daylight  onto 
an  absurdly  dark  situation,  are  playing  an  important 
role  in  the  urgent  business  of  restoring  confidence. 
Their  readers  will  not  fail  to  reward  them. 

The  new  year  may  be  abundantly  prosperous,  or  a 
sickening  travesty  on  our  civilization.  We  hold  the 
key. 

Start  1931  by  starting  something! 


There  is  no  immutable  laiv  in  economics 
'which  dictates  periods  of  depression  at  stated 
intcrz'als,  but  there  is  laze  in  nature  zdiieh 
penalises  men  and  nations  for  their  greedy 


THE  BIGGEST  STORY 

YOU  expect  a  fine  perception  of  news  values  from 
New  York  managing  editors,  and  expectations 
are  realized  in  reading  their  estimates  of  the 
greatest  news  story  that  could  be  laid  on  their  desks. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints,  not  altogether 
coincident  with  the  apparent  news  policies  of  the 
papers  they  direct — evidence  that  news  shapes  poli¬ 
cies  considerably  more  than  policies  color  news. 

We  cast  our  vote  with  those  who  find  the  greatest 
news  in  the  discovery  beyond  doubt  of  the  causes 
and  cures  of  cancer.  Most  of  the  other  ills  that  beset 
us  socially  and  personally  are  all  or  part  of  our  own 
making.  By  exercise  of  the  individual  or  common 
will  many  of  them  can  be  corrected,  even  abolished, 
but  cancer  remains  the  scourge  which  follows  no 
tangible  act  or  omission  and  brings  many  a  useful 
life  to  an  untimely  close.  It  may  be  the  self-gen¬ 
erated  seed  of  destruction  innate  in  humanity,  and 
therefore  beyond  detection  and  cure,  but  scientists 
acknowledge  no  such  barrier.  The  man  who  finds  a 
refuge  for  the  race  from  this  stealthy  and  deadly  de¬ 
stroyer  will  hold  a  place  in  history  behind  none.  He 
may  ride  no  paper  snow  storms  along  Broadway,  he 
may  even  die  a  martyr  to  his  discovery,  but  the  story 
of  his  achievement  will  be  read  and  remembered  by 
the  millions — the  host  already  bow’ing  their  heads  for 
the  end  and  the  rest  dreading  the  advent  within  their 
own  circle.  Here,  in  truth,  awaits  a  story  that  is  no 
nine-day  marvel. 

One  of  the  biggest  stories  that  we  can  imagine 
would  be  the  announcement  of  some  compreliensive 
co-operative  action  by  the  federal  and  all  state  gov¬ 
ernments  to  control  the  situation  on  city  streets  and 
cf)untrj^  highways,  where  the  automobile  and  truck 
barbarously  kill  30,000  men,  women  and  children 
each  year,  maiming  more  than  200,000  additional 
persons.  Beneficient  as  are  the  automobile  and  the 
hard-surface  road,  they  do  not  justify  such  a  stag¬ 
gering  loss  of  human  life.  The  genius  that  has  given 
us  these  wonderful  means  of  transportation  can  also 
solve  the  safety  riddle.  We  look  for  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  situation  this  year,  and  the  public 
will  be  grateful  to  newspapers  that  show  interest 
and  actively  assist  this  cause. 


Calling  them  "historians  of  the  {present 
tense’’  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  associate  editor  of 
Nezs)  York  Times,  says  that  reporters  are  more 
eager  than  a  research  professor  to  knozo  the 
truth  and  tell  it.  Yes,  and  do  the  job  in  12 
minutes  flat. 


CHARLES  CHAPIN 

The  death  of  Charles  Chapin  ends  an  unpleasant 
chapter.  The  man  was  never  notable,  and  his 
crime  and  long  imprisonment  merely  served  to 
exaggerate  his  importance  as  a  newspaper  figure. 
We  well  remember  him  on  Park  Row.  He  was  a 
coward  then.  He  died  a  coward’s  death.  Chapin 
was  of  the  hard-boiled  gentry,  sometimes  called 
“news  hound.”  His  conscience  was  as  a  piece  of  sole 
leather.  No  one  remembers  that  he  as  much  as  lifted 
a  finger  for  any  good  cause.  He  was  a  martinet  in 
his  staff  relations  and  his  ideas  about  news  were 
entirely  conventional.  Dependent  upon  such  a  mind 
as  his  in  newspaper  authority,  the  nation  would  go 
to  smash  and  Chapin  would  be  found  sitting  on  the 
debris  writing  a  breezy,  terse,  dramatic  eye-witness 
story  which  might  be  quite  entertaining  and  technically 
correct,  but  would  offer  no  help  for  the  situation. 
Chapin  was  of  the  school  which  accepted  no  respon¬ 
sibility,  beyond  going  through  the  motions  of  a 
cynical  reporter.  As  a  city  editor  he  had  terrific 
drive  and  was  orderly,  but  his  discipline  was  harsh 
and  merciless.  Intelligent  and  purposeful  men  de¬ 
spised  him.  These  are  not  pleasant  things  to  say  of 
a  dead  man,  w’ho  has  paid  the  full  penalty  for  a 
cowardly  crime,  but  so  many  romantic  myths  have 
been  circulated  about  Chapin  that  we  feel  called  upon 
to  advise  young  newspaper  men  that  he  was  far  from 
being  a  wholesome  person,  representative  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  in  his  day. 


Sir  Harry  Robinson,  zvhosc  death  is  reported 
at  the  age  of  71,  coz'crcd  the  World  Jf'ar,  from 
beginning  to  the  end,  on  three  fronts  for  Lon¬ 
don  Times.  He  started  nezespaper  zvork  tn 
Chicago  and  zivs  a  naturalist  atid  bird  lover. 


/ 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


JOHN  P-  S.  MAHONEY,  publisher 
J  of  the  Laurence  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Sunday  Sun,  was  elected  city 
solicitor  of  Lawrence  by  the  City 
Council  at  a  special  meeting  last  week. 

C.  Deuel,  president  of  the 
Siagara  Tails  (N.Y.)  Gazette,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  a  civic  com¬ 
mittee  named  to  aid  in  solving  the  un¬ 
employment  problem. 

Laurence  Hills,  editor  of  the  Paris 
Herald,  was  re-elected  last  week  first 
vice-president  of  the  American  Club  of 
Paris. 

L.  D.  Reagin  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Sarasota  Times, 
has  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Doyle  E. 
Carlton  as  a  member  of  the  State  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  to  succeed  the  late 
A.  S.  Wells. 

George  F.  Booth,  publisher,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  jury  of  -award  which 
recently  selected  plans  for  a  proposed 
Worcester  Memorial  Auditorium,  to 
cost  §2,000,000. 

Charles  J.  Fox,  attorney  and  publisher 
of  the  North  China  Star  of  Tientsin, 
China,  and  Mrs.  Fox,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  recently  to  spend  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holiday  season  in  California. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

C}.t.  McLennan  has  been  named 
•advertising  manager  of  the  Florida 
Grower,  Tampa,  effective  Jan.  1. 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  manager  of  the 
New  York  advertising  office  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  was  a  recent  (Thicago 
visitor. 

Charles  L.  Fuller,  treasurer  of  the 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise,  re¬ 
cently  presented  members  of  the  1930 
Brockton  High  School  football  team 
with  special  gold  football  watch  charms. 

Arthur  Shipley  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald. 

William  W'.  Jaeger,  son-in-law  of 
Willard  D.  Chase,  news  editor  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item,  has 
been  added  to  the  business  staff  of  that 
paper. 

Lee  Cellehar,  for  the  past  five  years 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Ashtabula 
(0.)  Star-Beacon,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Gazette. 

Miss  Clara  Schmok,  formerly  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  South  Bdnd 
(Ind.)  News-Times,  and  formerly  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  advertising  staff, 
has  been  appointed  private  secretary  to 
Frank  Mayr,  Jr.,  the  new  secretary  of 
state  of  Indiana. 

L.  Parker  Likely,  classified  advertising 
manager,  Indianapolis  Star,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  real  estate  board  of  Muncie, 
Ind. 

Russell  M.  Young  of  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization,  has  been  promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  classified  manager  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  Lt.  Worth  W.  Jones 
has  returned  from  a  year’s  active  duty 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga,  to  work  in  the 
classified  sales  division  of  the  Post-In¬ 
telligencer. 

Charles  C.  Gibson  has  resigned  as 
business  manager  of  the  El  Paso  Times 
and  Herald.  He  did  not  divulge  his 
plans  for  the  future. 

Miss  Mary  Shaw,  cashier,  Kansas  City 
Star,  is  recovering  from  a  recent  oper¬ 
ation  and  is  expected  back  at  her  desk 
soon. 

Paul  E.  Braceland,  advertising  solicitor 
for  the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Braceland,  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Ann,  born  recently. 


mington  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  has  been 
elected  president  of  duPont  Chapter,  No. 
78,  National  Sojourners,  an  organization 
of  former  service  men. 

W.  J.  Lavel,  acting  marine  editor  ot 
the  Clcz'cland  Plain  Dealer,  is  spending 
two  weeks  vacation  with  his  mother  in 
West  Virginia. 

Charles  Bonaventure  Barr,  2d,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Ez'cning 
Post,  is  acting  as  news  dispatch  an¬ 
nouncer  for  radio  station  WICC  at 
Bridgeport. 

John  L.  Degge,  fraternal  editor  and 
senior  member  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  news  staff,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  for  Virginia  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

G.  Allyn  Van  W'inkle,  of  the  White 
Plains  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Scarsdale  (N.Y.)  Sun. 

Jack  Bailey  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  Russell  Davies,  who  in 
turn  succeeds  Bailey  as  day  telegraph 
editor. 

Eldon  F.  Roark,  Jr.,  columnist  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Pres.z-Scimitar,  and  Mrs.  Roark,  are 
parents  of  a  daughter  born  Dec.  19. 

Floyd  Fugate  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Vinita  (Kan.)  Journal  as  editor.  Ben 
Berger,  who  has  edited  the  paper  for 
several  months,  becomes  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Miss  Dorothy  1.  Gitlin,  social  editor, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  has  resumed 
her_  duties  after  a  two  months’  absence 
during  which  she  underwent  a  serious 
operation. 

Fred  L.  W.  Bennett,  Salt  Lake  City- 
trade  and  class  journal  writer,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  business  and  pleasure  trip 
to  southern  California. 

Leon  D.  Chamberlain,  court  reporter, 
IVorcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  a  deacon  of  Pilgrim  Con¬ 
gregational  church  at  Worcester. 

John  G.  Clancy,  reporter  on  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Telcgram-N eu’s,  has  resigned. 

Thomas  McCabe,  sports  staff.  Poston 
Herald,  was  recently  re-elected  president 
of  the  Association  of  New  England  Foot¬ 
ball  Officials. 

John  J.  “Chick”  Kelley,  sports  editor, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Ameriean,  has  been 
reelected  president  of  the  City  Industrial 
Basketball  league. 

Elmer  Douglass,  Chicago  Tribune 
“Inquiring  Reporter”  is  back  on  the  job 
after  six  months’  absence  due  to  ill 
health. 

Henry  Lcffingwell  Brophy.  assistant 
sports  editor,  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican,  has  been  named  an  umpire  for 
1931  by  the  Naugatuck  Valley  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Baseball  League. 

William  C.  Stewart,  telegraph  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Birmingham 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


XT  ARRY  M.\RCUS,  the  new  adver- 
•L-*-  tising  director  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Telegram,  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business 
for  nearly  40 
years  starting 
five  years  previ¬ 
ous  to  graduation 
from  the  Port¬ 
land  high  schools. 
For  seven  years 
after  graduation 
he  was  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager 
in  Portland  for 
the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call,  Ex- 
a  m  i  ner,  and 
Chronicle.  The 
20  years  follow¬ 
ing  he  worked  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
starting  as  a  solicitor  and  serving  the 
last  four  years  as  advertising  manager. 

The  six  years  following  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Journal  Mr.  Marcus  pro¬ 
moted  and  published  the  Portland  Shop¬ 
ping  News  under  independent  manage¬ 
ment.  His  latest  achievement  is  the 
merging  of  working  agreements  with  the 
Evening  Telegram  where  he  assumes  the 
advertising  directorship  of  the  Telegram 
and  will  continue  to  publish  the  Shop¬ 
ping  News  at  the  Telegram  plant  under 
profitable  agreements  to  both  parties. 


Harry  Marcvs 


Post,  another  Scripps-Howard  paper. 
Earl  Plowman  will  handle  telegraph  for 
Press-Scimitar. 

Thomas  J.  Wren,  former  Chicago 
newspaper  man  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Sheriff  William  D.  Meyering.  Mr.  Wren 
went  with  the  Chicago  Ez'cning  Post  12 
years  ago.  Two  years  later  he  joined 
the  Tribune,  where  he  remained  for  ten 
years,  becoming  labor  editor. 

Daniel  F.  Bowes,  political  reporter, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newly  incorporated  Ban¬ 
tam,  Conn.,  Accessory  Corporation  capi¬ 
talized  at  $50,000. 

Bob  Becker,  for  the  last  four  years 
managing  editor  of  Chicago  Commerce 
has  resigned  to  devote  his  time  to  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  on  fishing  for  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Becker 
is  Woods  and  Waters  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  seeks  to  have  more 
time  for  his  outdoor  writings.  He  will 
be  located  at  Punta  Gordon,  Florida,  this 
winter. 

Clement  C.  Hallam,  city  editor,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Ez’cning  Journal,  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Golf  and  Tennis  Association  of  Wil¬ 
mington. 

James  Allen,  former  editor  of  the 
Nezvton  (N.C.)  Catawba  News-Enter¬ 
prise,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

"W^ILLIAM  RICE,  formerly  of  the 
'  .\  ezi'  York  Daily  Nezes  and  other 
metroiwlitan  papers,  has  been  named 
^anaging  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  succeeding  .Al¬ 
fred  S.  O’Brien,  resigned. 

Harris  Samonisky,  city  editor,  IVil- 


A  good  start  for  1931! 

ALFRED  E.  SMITH 

is  THE  feature  of  the  new  year  !  Read  the  first  release, 
Jan.  4  !  If  you  have  not  yet  ordered,  read  it  in  the 
nearest  newspaper.  Or,  better  still,  wire  for  first  release. 
There  is  still  time  to  get  in  at  the  start. 

The  first  article  of  the  Smith  series  has  surprised 
everybody.  Read  it  —  and  order  ! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Prcfident 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cbarlu  V.  McAbAii 
GeiwraJ  Manager 


Just  an  Old 
Roman  Custom 

[HOW  It  began  I 


IpEW  Years  Calls.- 

h  CUSTOMARY  POU  TUE 
ROMANi  10  VISIT  THEIR  AIOCCS  ViD 
EETTY  OrtiCE-NOlKO  ON  THE  riNST  | 
MV  Ot  THE  WAR  10  tVlSN  TMIM  W 
ANO  tlRHARS  6tVE  THEM  A  SMALL 
an  AS  AN  INOVCEMCNT  TO  lAVCM);^ 
MMlNlSTAATtON  .  .  Wf  HAVE  OOM- 
T1NUCD  THEIR  RRACTICC.  BUT 
CENCRALIV  UMtT  THE  CALLS  10  OUR 


fRiENOS. 


^HV  January  Is  $•  Cuu»  | 
Jmus.  the  tao  -hcmco 

I  ROMAN  600,  VMRS  THE  OC^TV 
'  or  ALL  BCAINNINSS  50.  AA- 
PROWHATaY,  THE  MONTH  TW 
OCBMS  OACH  NEW  YEAR 
APTER.  t«M 


There  were  no  church  suprers  or  bataaas  mv  the 
exo  EMMS.  Our  ancestors  NCVCR  RaoUUHT  fCOOTQ  CHUfKH 
so  A  CHURCH  MOUSE,  NCVER  A0I.E  TO  PINO  A  CRUMR  OF  HOOD  IN 
Hlft  HOME  CAME  10  SVMEOUXE  TOTTReME  ROUCRTV 


Gifts  to  judges  may  be  front 
page  news  nowadays,  but,  as 
the  researches  of  Russ  Murphy  and 
Ray  Senusky  reveal,  the  practice  of 
making  such  gifts  is  Just  an  old 
Roman  custom  —  a  Roman  New 
Year’s  custom  .  .  .  That’s  how 
it  began.  .  .  . 

And  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
about  to  celebrate  the  New  Year 
festival  at  the  beginning  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  instead  of  in  June  as  the 
Athenians  did,  or  in  September  as 
the  Macedonians  did,  or  in  August 
as  the  Persians  did,  or  in  February 
as  the  ancient  Mexicans  did,  or  in 
July  as  the  Mohammedans  do,  or 
in  March  as  the  English  did  up  un¬ 
til  1752,  is  because  Julius  Caesar 
invaded  Egypt  .  .  .  There  he 
saw  many  things  to  admire,  in¬ 
cluding  Cleopatra  and  the  calendar 
that  divided  the  year  into  twelve 
months  .  .  .  Cleopatra  he  left  to 
Marc  Antony,  the  calendar  to 
posterity  .  .  .  (to  be  revised, 

1582,  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII).  .  .  . 

Therefore,  come  this  Thursday 
(the  great  god  Thor’s  day), 
whoopee  will  be  made  in  celebra¬ 
tion  .  .  .  This  seasonal  whoopee 
began  with  the  old  Roman 
Saturnalia,  when,  in  honor  of 
Saturn,  god  of  agriculture,  a  mid- 
December  festival  was  held,  when 
all  work  stopped,  slaves  ate  at 
their  masters’  tables,  fantastic 
games  were  played,  presents  were 
exchanged  and  revelry  was  licensed. 

New  YEAR’S  may  be  tin  horns, 
sports,  confetti,  rattles  and 
headaches  to  some  people,  but  to 
most  newspaper  men  it’s  just  an¬ 
other  day  to  be  treated  for  its  full 
news  value  .  .  .  This  custom 

of  having  people  get  out  news  for 
other  people  to  read  began  with 
the  Notizie  Scritte  issued  in  Venice 
in  1566.  .  .  . 

The  fascinating  origins  of  our 
words,  customs  and  superstitions 
are  recorded  daily  in  our  “HOW  IT 
BEGAN”  feature  by  Russ  Murphy 
and  Ray  Senusky,  with  illustrations 
by  Cozzy  Graham  .  .  .  The  fea¬ 

ture,  served  in  three-column  or  two- 
column  mats,  has  been  a  smash- 
hit  with  readers  and  newspapers 
for  1930  ...  It  is  a  grand 

feature  with  which  to  start  1931 
.  .  .  If  your  territory  is  open, 

please  wire  for  terms  ...  To 
our  friends  everywhere,  heartiest 
holiday  greetings! 

United  Feature  Syndicate 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Maximilian  Elm-.  Jr. 
yict-Prtsidtnt 


Monte  F.  Bourjaily 
Gtnerai  Manager 

63  Park  Row.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Busineas 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  el 
Circulations  with  a  certified  "A.B.C."  dr- 
cnlation  as  follows:  _ 
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(X.C.)  Times  and  will  help  cover  the 
state  capitol. 

Herbert  P.  Plank,  political  writer, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sutiday  Herald,  will 
become  publicity  director  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  Central  Committee  of  Con¬ 
necticut  in  the  near  future. 

•Angus  Green,  reporter,  and  .Sam  Doty, 
.staff  photographer,  have  resigned  from 
the  Buffalo  Times  staff. 

Paul  J.  Frank,  manager  of  the  Tor- 
rington  news  bureau  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American-Republican,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Boston  where  he  was  called 
recently  by  the  serious  illness  of  his 
mother. 

William  E.  Haskell,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  made  a  speech  at 
the  presentation  oi  the  John  Overton 
Memorial  Trophy  to  the  Curtis  High 
School  Cross  Country  squad  on  De¬ 
cember  18. 

•Austin  P.  Foster,  formerly  of  Whit¬ 
man,  Mass.,  and  former  editor  of  the 
Nashville  (Tcnn.)  Daily  Neivs  and 
manager  of  Bob  Taylor's  Magazine,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Tennessee 
huhistry,  a  new  magazine. 

Thomas  C.  I-eonard  formerly  head  of 
the  day  copy  desk,  is  now  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Neiv  York  Herald 
Tribune,  taking  the  place  of  Herbert 
Owens,  resigned. 

J.  F.  Driscoll,  formerly  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  now  on  the 
night  rewrite  staff  of  the  Netv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  gone  to  St.  Louis 
to  spend  Christmas. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Tirril,  Smith  college 
graduate,  succeeds  Miss  Virginia  Morst, 
who  was  recently  married,  as  assistant 
society  editor  of  the  Lynn  (Mass)  Daily 
Evening  Item. 

Leland  Stowe,  Paris  correspondent. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  went  to 
San  Sebastian,  Spain,  to  investigate 
conditions  there,  and  sent  his  report  by 
telephone  to  Paris,  which  was  then 
cabled  to  the  Herald  Tribune  in  New 
York. 

Frank  Godwin,  late  oi  the  Knoxville 
Sentinel  has  been  added  to  the  staff  oi 
the  St.  Petersburg  Morning  Times. 
Miss  Doris  Crowder  is  another  addition, 
taking  over  the  society  desk  recently 
vacated  by  Cecilia  Copeland,  who  was 
married  to  Joseph  Fickling,  Alabama 
newspaper  editor. 

•Arthur  Hull,  New  A'ork  free  lance 
cameraman,  has  charge  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  Independent 
photo  laboratory,  for  the  winter  season. 

John  Elliott,  of  the  Berlin  bureau 
Netv  York  Herald  Tributte,  has  just 
returned  to  Berlin  troni  a  trip  to  Prague. 

I.arry  I.awrence,  editor  of  the  Mil- 
zt'oukee  Journal  Green  Sheet,  has  written 
another  serial  story,  “The  Ape,”  which 
will  be  published  in  that  daily. 

William  Johnson,  feature  editor.  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Dctnocrat,  suffered  a 
broken  left  arm,  Dec.  18,  when  he  slipped 
and  fell  on  an  ice-coated  sidewalk  in 
front  of  his  residence. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

C  ANh'ORD  (N.C.)  Journal  has 
^  been  purchased  by  W.  E.  Horner 
and  W.  B.  Jones  and  the  name  has 
been  changed  to  the  Sanford  Herald. 
Howard  B.  Benton  formerly  edited  tihe 
paper. 

C.  B.  Millham  and  sons,  publishers  oi 
of  the  Plains  (Kan.)  Journal,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Kismet  Clipper.  The  former 
editor  of  the  Clipper,  J.  C.  Benson,  has 
been  elected  state  representative  from 
Seward  county  and  will  retire  from 
journalism. 

C.  E.  Sanders,  for  several  years  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Brookings  (S.D.) 
Register,  has  taken  over  the  editorship 
of  the  Canton  (S.D.)  Farmers  Leader, 
with  a  one-year  option  to  purchase  the 
paper.  N.  C.  Andrews,  for  several  years 
editor  of  the  Leader,  has  not  announced 
his  future  plans. 


Paul  S.  VV’alterick,  Mapleton,  la.,  has 
purchased  the  Goldfield  (la.)  Booster 
from  C.  R.  Osborn. 

L.  J.  Garrett  has  sold  the  Early  (la.) 
Neivs,  to  Glen  Miller,  Vermilion,  S.  D., 
and  will  devote  his  time  to  his  duties  as 
postmaster  in  Early. 

M.  R.  Griebel,  Guttenberg,  la.,  has 
purchased  the  Lone  Tree  (la.)  Reporter 
from  Miss  Hazel  Atkin,  who  recently 
acquired  the  weekly  from  Charles  A. 
Hacke  and  was  to  take  possession  Dec. 
31.  Mr.  Griebel  will  assume  publication 
of  the  paper  at  that  time. 

Bellaire  (O.)  Democrat,  weekly,  has 
been  purchased  by  Joseph  Poorman, 
from  Mrs.  William  P.  Duerr,  daughter 
of  the  late  D.  W.  Shields,  editor  and 
publisher. 

Burridge  D.  Butler,  publisher  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer  has  announced  purchase 
of  the  Illinois  Farmer,  farm  publication 
with  150,000  circulation.  The  Illinois 
Farmer,  which  was  owned  by  Dante 
Pierce  oi  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  suspend 
publication. 

Curtis  B.  Hurley,  owner  and  editor, 
Morrilton  (Ark.)  Democrat,  and  former 
publisher  Camden  (Ark.)  Evening  Neti'S, 
has  sold  his  controlling  interest  in  the 
Camden  Printing  and  Stationery  Com¬ 
pany  to  Roy  Allen,  his  partner. 

Macon  (Miss.)  Beacon  weekly, 
founded  in  1840  by  Phil  Ferris  is  back 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ferris  family  after 
the  expiration  of  a  lease  to  other  in¬ 
terests.  It  is  now  being  operated  by 
Douglas  Ferris,  son  of  the  founder. 

Pharr  (Tex.)  Hidalgo  County  Nfws, 
has  been  .sold  by  S.  E.  Tilton  to  A.  R. 
Zenor  of  Barnsclall,  Okla. 

Elk  City  (Okla.)  Journal,  weekly, 
has  been  sold  by  B.  S.  Mitchell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  to  S.  R.  Haggard  and  O.  O.  Sea- 
graves  of  Hobart,  publishers  of  several 
weeklies  in  the  section  of  the  state.  The 
first  edition  under  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  was  issued  Dec.  5. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

'T  WO  European  newspapers,  one  in 
-*  England  and  one  in  Spain  were  re¬ 
cently  added  to  the  schedule  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service.  They  are  the 
London  Daily  Express  and  Sunday  Ex¬ 
press,  and  Ahora  of  Madrid. 

Paul  W.  White,  who  for  more  than 
six  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  New 
A’ork  staff  of  the  United  Press,  resigned 
last  week  to  become  assistant  to  Jesse 
Butcher,  publicity  director  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System 

Before  joining  the  United  Press  in 
1924  White  had  extensive  experience  on 
various  newspapers  in  the  mid-west,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Kansas  City  Journal.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
lournalism,  Columbia  Universitv,  class 
of  1923. 

Roy  J.  Forrest.  University  of  .Arkansas 
journalist'  student,  has  joined  the  United 
Press  bureau  staff  at  Little  Rock. 

Hanford  Reed  has  joined  the  United 
Press  capitol  bureau  in  Austin,  Tex. 
He  went  to  Austin  from  the  U.  P.  bu¬ 
reau  in  Dallas,  after  a  short  period  of 
service  there. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

LEVELAND  Advertising  Club 
gave  its  annual  holiday  party  to  chib 
dren  at  the  Hotel  Allerton,  Dec.  20. 
About  4(X)  were  guests  at  luncheon  and 
received  all  manner  of  gifts. 

Greater  Buffalo  Advertising  Club 
will  hold  its  annual  election  of  director: 

Jan.  13  in  the  Hotel  Lafayette,  Buffalo. 

Texas  High  School  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  closed  its  ninth  annual  ■ 
session  held  at  Baylor  College  for 
Women,  Belton,  Tex.,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Baylor  College  department  of 
journalism. 

Men  of  the  editorial  department  were 
the  guests  of  Chicago  Tribune  photog¬ 
raphers  at  the  eighth  annual  Fotoc’s 
banquet,  held  in  the  Hotel  Sherman,  re¬ 
cently. 

North  Dakota  Press  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  winter  meeting  in 
Fargo,  Jan.  30-31. 

Wyoming  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  in  Cheyenne 
Jan.  30  and  31,  instead  of  Jan.  23  and 
24,  the  dates  previously  announced. 
Members  of  the  state  legislature  will  be 
guests  of  the  association  Jan.  30.  John 
C.  Thompson,  editor  Cheyenne  Wyom¬ 
ing  Tribune-Leader,  is  president. 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  have  announced  a  state-wide  high 
school  page  contest  in  which  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  high  school  students  to 
their  local  paper  will  be  judged. 

Achievement  Medal  of  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club,  Philadelphia,  was  awarded 
Dec.  11  to  Miss  Nenette  Marchand,  radio 
artist,  following  an  address  on  radio  ad¬ 
vertising.  Presentation  was  made  by 
John  B.  Geraghty,  chairman  of  the  club's 
luncheon  committee.  Miss  Marchand  is 
the  first  woman  to  win  the  award. 

In  annual  convention,  held  at  Amherst, 

N.  S.,  delegates  of  the  Maritime  Week¬ 
ly  Newspaper  Association,  re-elected 
King  Loggie,  Chatham,  (N.B.)  Com¬ 
mercial,  president ;  and  H.  B.  Anslow 
Campbcllton  (N.B.)  Graphic,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  .Additional  members  of 
the  executive  board,  until  the  next  con¬ 
vention  are ;  Ralph  Robinson,  Pictoii, 
(N.C.)  Advocate:  A.  D.  Granville,  St. 
Stephen,  (N.B.)  Courier;  .A.  R.  Bernard, 
Summerside,  (P.E.I.)  Journal;  F.  .A. 
Beatty,  Bridgetoum,  (N.C.)  Monitor; 

C.  J.  McGillivray,  of  Antigonish  (N.S.) 
Casket;  Mrs.  P.  M.  Fielding,  Windsor, 
CS.S.)  Tribune. 


CONTEST  ENDS  JAN.  15 

Newspaper  entries  in  the  annual  Na¬ 
tional  C'ommnnity  Newspaper  contest 
held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  will  be 
received  this  year  until  January  15,  Prof. 
R.  R.  Barlow,  man.ager  of  the  contest, 
has  announced.  The  contest  is  open  to 
both  daily  and  weekly  papers  throughout 
the  United  States  which  are  puldished  in 
cities  under  .50.()(K)  population.  Copies  of 
at  least  two  issues  should  be  mailed  be¬ 
fore  Jan.  15  to  the  National  Community 
Newspaper  Contest,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Only  issues  printed  during  1930  are 
eligible. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

RED  M.  KNIGHT,  sporting  staff, 
Pro7‘idence  Journal  and  Er’ening 
Bulletin,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Russell,  chief 
technician.  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  Washington,  Dec.  18. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

DSTON  Evening  Transcript,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  Sport  and  Travel  sec¬ 
tion,  eight  pages,  Dec.  20;  annual  “Pro¬ 
grams  oi  Music  for  Sunday  and  Christ¬ 
mas”  .section,  December  20,  eight  pages. 

Chelsea  (Mass.)  Evening  Record, 
40th  anniversary  edition,  Dec.  17.  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Robie  is  editor  and  publisher. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  News,  32  pages 
Christmas  Shopping  edition,  December 
18. 

Boston  Herald,  annual  Christmas 
Time  in  the  Churches  section,  edited  by 
Marion  Gillespie  Perkins,  Dec.  20,  20 
pages. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  PLANT 

Plant  of  the  Northznlle  (Mich.)  Rec¬ 
ord  was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  20.  El¬ 
ton  R.  Eaton  is  publisher.  The  paper 
will  be  published  from  the  plant  of  the 
Plymouth  Mail,  owned  by  Eaton  and  his 
son.  Sterling,  until  the  plant  can  be  re¬ 
built. 


NEW  JOURNALISM  COURSE 

A  new  and  uniform  course  in  jour¬ 
nalism  will  form  part  of  the  curriculum 
in  all  senior  high  schools  in  Chicago  m 
the  coming  semester.  The  new  policy  is 
aimed  to  avoid  the  irregularity  in 
courses  now  offered.  Each  school  at 
present  has  its  own  type  of  course. 


HAS  NEW  SERIAL 

Chicago  Tribune  Newspapers  S>'ndi- 
cate  has  a  new  Sunday  serial  “Part 
Time  Wives.”  beginning  Feb.  15,  1931. 
“Part  Time  Wives”  was  written  by  Faith 
Baldwin,  author  of  “Office  Wife”. 
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Monotype  Users 
Always  Have  the  EDGE  ; 


/ 


THE  MONOTYPE 
GIANT  CASTER 

This  is  the  machine  that  com¬ 
pleted  non-distribution  of 
type,  spacing  material  and 
cut-mounting  material  up  to 
72  point  in  the  composing 
rooms  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
daily  newspapers.  It  makes 
type  in  all  sizes  from  24  to  72 
point  and  strip  metal  furniture 
from  18  point  to  72  point. 


What  are  you  doing  to  help  the  buyers  of  your  advertising 
space  sell  the  merchandise  they  offer  to  your  readers? 

Are  you  putting  a  handicap  on  your  own  proposition  by  poor 
typography,  an  inadequate  selection  of  type  faces,  and  trying 
to  operate  equipment  which  makes  it  impossible  for  your  com¬ 
posing  room  force  either  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advertisers 
or  to  operate  efficiently  and  economically? 

Or,  are  you  building  up  linage  by  giving  your  advertisers  the 
greater  selling  power  of  good  typography,  and  providing  typo¬ 
graphic  material  in  such  variety  as  will  give  all  ads  an  equal 
chance  to  pull?  Are  you  giving  your  composing  room  better 
equipment  with  which  to  serve  advertisers,  to  make  editions 
on  time  and  to  keep  page  and  column  costs  down? 

On  your  answer  to  these  questions  may  depend  your  ultimate 
success  or  failure  in  building  or  maintaining  a  satisfactory  vol¬ 
ume  of  display  advertising.  For  the  advertiser  will  be  served! 

Newspapers  operating  the  Monotype  System  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  when  it  comes  to  building  value  into  advertising  space. 
They  serve  by  setting  advertisements  in  single  types  and  using 
Monotype  type  faces  —  they  profit  by  taking  advantage  of 
Monotype  methods  of  type  and  material  making  and  of  the 
system  of  composing  room  operation  which  goes  with  their  use. 
Monotype-equipped  newspapers  always  have  the  "edge". 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

Monotype  Building,  Twenty-fourth  at  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MUZZLED  SPANISH  PRESS  WAS  PRIMED 
TO  EXPOSE  EVILS  OF  DICTATORSHIP 


GIRL  EDITED  SEATTLE  DAILY 


UNUSUAL  INVITATION 


But  Regular  M.  E.  “Yanked”  Lead 
Story  Stressing  Unemployment 

First  woman  editor  of  a  metropolitan 
daily  was  the  position  occnjiied  by  Miss 
Mari  Brattain,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  journalism  student,  when  students  of 
the  school  edited  the  Seattle  Star  for 
one  day,  Dec.  6. 

The  students  edit  a  metrojxjlitan  paper 
once  every  year,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  the  position  of  editor-in-chief  has 
been  delegated  to  a  woman. 

Neal  Jones,  managing  editor  of  the 
Star,  characterized  the  work  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  “a  notable  success.”  “Miss 
Brattain  exhibited  executive  ability, 
news  judgment,  energy  and  jwise  that 
would  excite  the  envy  of  any  man,"  Mr, 
Jones  declared. 

Editor  Brattain  was  not  the  only 
woman  to  win  unique  laurels,  however. 
Miss  Lucille  Cohen,  assigned  to  the  po¬ 
lice  beat  for  the  day,  was  the  first  woman 
reporter  to  cover  the  police  beat  in  the 
city  of  Seattle. 

The  journalistic  stamina  of  Miss 
Brattain  and  her  whole  staff  received  a 
severe  test  when  the  biggest  story  of 
the  day  was  lifted  from  the  front  page 
by  Managing  B'ditor  Jones,  leaving  the 
page  without  a  lead  story.  This  story— 
a  colorful  feature  with  pictures,  painting 
the  plight  of  the  city’s  unemployed — was 
deleted  because  it  was  “too  graphic  a 
representation  of  the  situation”  and 
‘‘might  precipitate  a  small  financial 
panic.” 

By  press  time  for  the  final  editions, 
however.  Miss  Brattain  had  filled  the 
gap  with  live  news,  one — a  “heart- 
balm”  story. 

One  of  the  notable  obstacles  the  tem¬ 
porary  staff  had  to  cope  with  was  a  ver¬ 
itable  barrage  of  hoax  stories.  If  the 
tyro  journalists  had  believed  every  tip 
tendered  them  by  obliging  voices  over 
the  phone  they  might  have  filled  the 
l)aper  with  stories  ranging  from  the 
murder  of  the  Mayor  to  the  drowning 
of  six  Congressmen  in  a  Ford  sedan. 


Censorship  Permitted  Publication  of  News  but  Visited  Swift 
Punishment  on  Newspapers  Which  Printed  Matter 
Displeasing  to  King  or  Dictator  Berenguer 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Geneva  Correspondent,  Editor  St  Publisher 


fully  scrutinizes  the  first  editions.  If  a 
warning  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
immediate  obliteration  of  the  article,  then 
the  courts  are  called  upon  to  do  their 
duty  —  with  the  aid  of  the  Public  Prose¬ 
cutor. 

Through  somewhat  exaggerated  inter¬ 
pretations  of  a  multitude  of  laws.  Royal 
Edicts,  regulations  and  military  and  naval 
codes  the  Spanish  government  still  is  able 
to  discipline  the  domestic  press.  The 
foreign  correspondents  know  that  it  is 
better  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
government  than  to  run  a  chance  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  view  an  incipient  revolution  from 
across  the  border.  Besides  they  had  an 
example  of  what  the  Berenguer  govern¬ 
ment  might  do  if  it  were  so  inclined 
when  a  correspondent  of  a  large  South 
.American  newspaper  was  arrested  and 
threatened  with  imprisonment  and  fine 
for  “exaggeration.”  He  had  pictured 
a  bit  too  vividly  a  riot  scene  that  took 
place  at  Valencia. 

In  fairness  to  General  Berenguer,  who 
is  attempting  to  maintain  some  sort  of 
a  government  until  either  elections  are 
held  or  a  revolution  precipitates  a  crisis, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  censorship.  That  is,  necessity 
so  far  as  the  monarchists  are  concerned. 

Practically  every  newspaper  office  in  Faced  with  such  a  situation  there  are 
Spain  has  stored  away  among  its  files  no  alternatives. 

“copy”  which  will  do  for  a  better  day.  In  Spain  today  a  completely  free  press 
All  the  evidence  in  the  notorious  Moroc-  undoubtedly  would  precipitate  a  revolu- 
can  Affaire,  which  resulted  in  the  suicide  tion  almost  over-night,  although  the  Ke- 
of  General  Silvestre  and  the  death  of  publican  and  Socialist  leaders  say  they 
20,0(K)  Spanish  soldiers  in  North  Africa,  are  not  yet  ready. 

was  suppressed  when  Primo  de  Rivera  The  other  possibility  is  that  it  will 
seized  power.  The  King  was  deeply  in-  take  a  revolution  to  bring  back  a  free 
volved  —  directly  responsible  —  the  Re-  press  —  which  is  probably  what  will  soon 
publicans  charge.  Then,  to  make  matters  happen, 
worse,  he  broke  his  own  oath  to  uphold 

the  Constitution  and  encouraged  General  I  .  ~  ~~  _  ■  . 

de  Rivera  to  establish  a  Dictatorship —  >  ' 

a  dictatorship  which,  instead  of  dissolv-  . 

ing  itself  after  a  few  months,  continued  I;i  t/i  Jl  I  j'  1 

in  power  for  six  or  seven  years.  -J  .vM  11. It  I  ||  » 

General  Berenguer  himself  is  con-  .lAi..  Vv.*  v  *1  VL' L-  i  * 
demned  under  the  findings  of  the  inquiry  1  nii  r.i  ti  \  ^  i 

—  twice  sentenced  to  death,  yet  he  now  I  j  »  ' 

rules  the  country  with  an  iron  hand.  ^  1  J  |  ' 

Every  time  the  “press  control”  is  ,  '  '  ^  V' i 


Tltc  folUmnnej  article  zeas  zentten  by 
Mr.  Johnson  after  a  sojourn  in  Sfain 
and  just  a  feze  days  before  the  recent 
revolutionary  outbreaks. 

I^AURID,  Spain. — Censors  move  in 
mysterious  ways  their  wonders  to 
perform. 

Down  here  in  Spain,  according  to  the 
authorities,  there  is  no  longer  any  cen¬ 
sorship.  Theoretically,  that  is  true.  Actu¬ 
ally  the  press  is  gagged  almost  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  in  the  worst  of  Primo  de 
Rivera's  days.  Even  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents.  supiwscdly  more  favored  than 
their  Spanish  brethren,  are  far  from  free. 

While  the  “before-going-to-press”  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  censor  have  been  curtailed 
by  General  Berenguer’s  pseudo-dictator¬ 
ship,  the  “after-going-to-press”  penalties, 
inflicted  for  abridgement  of  multifarious 
Royal.  Military  and  Dictatorial  edicts  are 
so  effective  that  no  resivmsible  editor  in 
Spain  will  i)ermit  copy  to  appear  which 
even  takes  a  chance  of  incurring  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  government. 

As  in  Italy,  Jugoslavia,  Poland  and 
Russia — countries  which  also  are  feeling 
the  heavy  hand  of  dictatorial  government 
— so  in  Spain,  it  is  the  after  effect  of 
what  a  newspai)er  has  printed  that  the 
administration  fears.  Editors  are  free  to 
print  what  they  want  to — and  also  free 
to  take  the  consc()uences. 

Under  the  post- Dictatorial  regime,  it 
appears  as  necessary  to  muzzle  the  press 
as  ever.  Consequently  while  Berenguer  in 
grandiose  pronunciamento  told  the  world 
that  henceforth  free  expression  of  politi¬ 
cal  ideas  would  l)e  the  rule,  he  was  care¬ 
ful  to  refrain  from  stating  that  those 
ideas  must  be  almost  stereotyped  and  pro- 
monarchial.  Not  a  single  of  the  existing 
regulations  regarding  the  press  have  been 
cancelled  to  date. 

What  one  may  not  print,  for  Spanish 
radicals  at  least,  is  far  more  important 
than  what  one  may  print.  For  example: 

There  is  the  l^w  of  Jurisdictions  under 
which  one  can  be  judged  by  Military 
Courts  for  printing  anything  disrespect¬ 
ful  about  the  army,  navy,  airforce  or  the 
commander-in-chief  of  all  these  forces. 
His  Majesty  the  King,  or  his  officers. 
Spain’s  most  popular  aviator.  Major  Ra¬ 
mon  Franco,  found  himself  entangled  in 
the  half-brother  of  the  law  of  Jurisdic¬ 
tions,  the  Code  of  Military  Justice,  and 
went  to  jail  for  writing  an  article  in 
which  he  espoused  Republicanism.  The 
court  martial  gave  him  eight  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  and  then  graciously  permitted 
him  to  choose  the  military  prison  he  pre¬ 
ferred.  Franco  preferred  liberty,  and  a 
few  days  after  informing  his  guards  that 
he  no  longer  considered  himself  bound 
by  his  pledge  not  to  attempt  to  escape, 
slid  down  a  rope  ladder  in  most  approved 
Sing  Sing  fashion  and  took  to  the  tall 
timber.  A  few  days  later  an  airplane, 
bearing  the  military  markings,  swooped 
low  over  the  Puerto  del  Sol  of  Madrid’s 
business  section  and  scattered  leaflets  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Dictatorship  and  King  Al¬ 
fonso. 

Then  there  is  the  Naval  or  Marine 
Code.  It  also  prohibits  publication  of 
matter  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  might  be  detrimental  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  that  branch  of  the  nation’s 
armed  forces. 

The  Law  of  Public  Order  covers  a 
multitude  of  things.  Under  it  almost  any 
article  might  be  interpreted  as  being  “in¬ 
citing”  or  dangerous  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  A  notice  of  a  public  meeting,  an 
account  of  an  inflammatory  speech  against 
the  police  —  in  fact,  what  you  will. 

Even  more  distasteful  to  the  Press  is 
the  Code  of  the  defunct  Primo  de  Rivera 
regime.  Prime’s  “Official  Censor”  has 
been  discarded  —  that  is.  the  editors  are 
no  longer  obligated  to  submit  proofs  of 
all  copy  to  the  censor.  But  in  the  place 
of  that  gentleman  sits  another  who  care- 


When  the  publishers’  unit  of  the  Red¬ 
wood  Empire  Association,  California, 
invited  publishers  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  visit  them,  they  sent  out 
their  invitation  engraved  on  a  pol- 
islieil  seetion  of  redwood  hurl.  sai<l 
to  he  the  most  beautifully  grained 
wood  in  the  world.  Miss  Helen  Merv', 
of  the  Redwood  Empire  Assoriation, 
is  shown  with  the  novel  invitation. 
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The  Wood  New  Process  Coated 
Mat  Is  Doing  a  Real  Job 

This  New  Process  Coated  Mat  deserves  a 
demonstration  in  your  plant,  if  you  are  really 
striving  for  a  better  printed  paper.  Just  say  the 
word  and  you  will  have  the  kind  of  service 
which  will  satisfy  you  that  this  is  indeed  a  great 
improvement  in  dry  mat  manufacture. 


LUDLOW 

TEMPO  MEDIUM 


An  excellent 
design  of  modern 
character 


WOOD 


WOOD 

ary 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y 


Scorchers 
‘66”  Parting 
Powder 


Moistening 

Equipment 


LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 
2032  Clybourn  Ave  +  Chicago 


Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blankets 


specified  for  the  fine  new  plant  of 
The  San  Francisco  News 

Goodrich  Rollers 


(left)  4  line  of  the  Goss  presses 
that  print  The  News  —  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  Goodrich 
Rollers. 

(BELOW)  The  new  home  of  The 
San  Francisco  News,  opened 
September  29,  1930. 


Everything  up  to  the  min-  changes.  They  render  unfailing 
ute — planned  for  utmost  speed  service  with  the  absolute  minimum 
with  smooth  precision!  In  its  mod-  of  resetting.  Wash-ups  are  elimi- 
ern  pressroom,  The  San  Francisco  nated.  With  them,  half-tones  be- 
News,  one  of  the  26  very  progres-  come  cleaner, print  sharper,  and  the 
sive  Scripps-Howard  papers,  has  whole  paper  brighter  in  appear- 
a  line  of  three  Goss,  unit  type,  ance. 

octuple  presses.  And  throughout  Like  The  San  Francisco  News, 
they  are  equipped  with  Goodrich  newspapers  everywhere  find  Good- 
Rollers!  rich  Rollers  “gilt-edged”  invest- 

For  experience  has  proved  that  ments.  They  last  longer  than  any 
these  rollers  are  immune  to  climatic  other  rollers  and  actually  pay  for 


themselves  out  of  the  extra  service 
they  give. 

Write  and  let  us  tell  you  how 
Goodrich  Rollers  can  bring  trouble¬ 
saving  efficiency  and  new  econo¬ 
mies  to  your  own  plant. 


Niles  and  Nelson,  Inc 

75  West  St.,  New  York  . . .  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill 


Exclusive  distributors^ 


Goodrich  Rollers 
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Jobless  men  being  fed  at  “Mulligan  Hall.” 


iSpeciai  to  Editor  &  Publishkr) 

rklE,  Pa.,  IJec.  23. — When  organized 
charities  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  hunger  situation  in  this  city  precipi¬ 
tated  by  widespread  business  depression 
this  winter,  the  Erie  Daily  Times 
stepped  into  the  picture  witli  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  welfare  methods — and  solved  the 
problem. 

Tom  Sterrett,  veteran  newspaper  man 
and  conductor  of  the  “What  D’ye 
Know?”  column  in  the  Times,  first  an¬ 
nounced  the  method  that  succeeded  in 
doing  what  the  Community  Chest  and 
other  relief  agencies  had  failed  to 
accomplish. 

He  announced  the  opening  of  a  “Mulli¬ 
gan  Hall,”  a  place  where  anyone,  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  color  or  creed,  might  be 
given  a  free  bowl  of  stew,  bread,  and 
coffee.  He  laid  his  proposal  before 
John  J.  Mead,  Sr.,  owner  of  the  Times, 
and  immediately  won  hearty  endorsement 
of  the  project. 

Sterrett  then  went  to  city  council  when 
it  was  in  regular  session,  and  asked 
Mayor  Joseph  C.  Williams  and  his  di¬ 
rectors  to  turn  over  to  him  the  old  Park 
Presbyterian  Church  building,  which  the 
city  had  recently  acquired  and  which  it 
planned  to  turn  into  a  city  hall  annex. 

The  council  readily  agreed  with  Ster- 
rett's  plans  and  by  resolution  transferred 
to  him  direction  of  the  church  building. 

Sterrett  at  once  announced  complete 
details  of  his  plan  in  the  Times  columns, 
and  before  the  hall  was  open  and  under¬ 
way.  more  than  S4.00()  in  unsolicited  con¬ 
tributions  had  been  received,  as  well  as 
tons  of  foodstuffs  voluntarily  contributed 
by  merchants,  farmers  and  others. 

Xov.  2.^  the  doors  of  “Mulligan  Hall" 
were  thrown  open  to  the  hungry  and  des¬ 
titute  of  Erie.  More  than  500  were 
given  foot!  the  first  day.  Ix'ss  than  a 
month  later  the  hall  was  regularly  feed¬ 
ing  more  than  1,700  jieopie  each  d.ay, 
two  thirds  of  whom  were  women  and 
children. 

The  response  from  the  public  has  been 
remarkable.  The  fund  for  operation  of 
the  hall  has  grown  to  more  than  S7.000. 
Merchants  and  others  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  foodstuffs  so  regularly  that 
“Mulligan  Hall”  has  never  run  short. 

Shortly  after  the  hall  got  underway, 
Sterrett.  who  belongs  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  five  members,  known  as  the  Up¬ 
lift  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Mead  is  presi¬ 
dent.  laid  before  his  colleagues  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  sponsoring  the  food  dispensing 
charity.  .Ml  of  the  five  members  imme¬ 
diately  agreed,  and  took  over  the  task  of 
operating  Mulligan  Hall.  This  organi¬ 


zation  consists  of  Mr.  Mead  as  president ; 
Sterrett  as  secretary,  Peter  Pulakos,  a 
confectionary  store  owner,  first  vice- 
president.  and  W.  E.  McClelland,  auto¬ 
mobile  dealer,  second  vice-president. 

Xo  man  is  refused  a  meal  at  Mulligan 
Hall.  If  he  is  an  outsider,  a  profes¬ 
sional  panhandler,  or  just  an  ordinary 
bum.  he  is  permitted  to  eat  his  fill,  and 
then  is  given  three  hours  to  get  out  of 
town. 

Police  Inspectors  Stanley  Kubeja. 
Roy  Mong.  Burt  Hagerty  and  James 
Donlin.  all  of  whom  are  devoting  their 
spare  time  to  guidance  of  Mulligan  Hall, 
have  prevented  the  food  station  from  be¬ 
ing  misused  as  critics  said  it  would  be. 

The  Uplift  Society,  whose  five  mem¬ 
bers  represent  as  many  different  faiths, 
have  posted  an  iron  clad  rule  that  re¬ 
formers  are  barred  from  Mulligan  Hall. 

X’^o  services  of  any  kind  are  held  either 
before  or  after  meals,  on  the  Uplift  So¬ 
ciety's  theory  that  a  man  who  is  hungry 
can’t  be  thankful  until  he  eats,  and  aher 
he  eats,  he  will  he  thankful  without  p’ub- 
licly  saying  so. 

Since  Mulligan  Hall  was  opened  to  the 
public,  and  entirely  eliminated  cases  of 
hunger  and  starvation  in  the  city,  the 
Times,  which  launched  the  measure,  has 
claimed  no  credit  for  its  accomplishment. 
It  supports  Mulligan  Hall  daily  through 
its  news  columns,  with  features  and  news 
stories,  and  in  Sterrett’s  column,  where 
contributions  to  the  ball  are  listed. 

Mulligan  Hall  is  not  a  financial  bur¬ 
den,  nor  has  it  required  funds  from  the 
Times,  the  I’plift  5socicty,  state,  city  or 
county  governments.  It  has  operated 
entirelv  on  voluntary  contributions  which 
continue  to  pour  in  at  an  astounding  rate, 
and  on  the  basis  of  its  present  status,  it 
is  expected  to  operate  until  next  May. 

AIDING  CITY  AUTHORITIES 

To  determine  public  sentiment  regard¬ 
ing  the  Upkeep  of  municipal  skating 
rinks,  the  Red  If’i’iiq  (Minn.")  Daily  Re- 
puhTicau  has  been  running  a  coupon  on 
the  front  page  to  lie  filled  out  by  school 
children  and  others,  stating  in  what  part 
of  the  city  the  writer  would  like  to  see 
a  rink  installe<l. 


RAN  PRE-CHRISTMAS  EDITION 

special  36-page  edition  was  recently 
printed  by  the  Tenlura  (Cal.)  Star  in  co¬ 
operation  with  local  merchants.  It  cele¬ 
brated  the  pre-view  of  Christmas  gtxids 
staged  by  the  stores,  when  all  display 
windows  were  undraped  simultaneously 
for  the  public  view  at  a  special  event. 


TOPS  CHRISTMAS  QUOTA 

The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  due  to  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  supporters  of  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  the 
$5,000  Santa  Claus  Fund  sponsored  by 
these  two  papers  had  gone  over  the  top 
six  days  before  Christmas. 


$250,000  SUIT  BASED  ON 
GARVAN  QUOTATION 


Merton  E.  Lewis  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Begins  Action  Against  Former 
Alien  Property  Custodian 
for  Statement 


A  $250,000  libel  suit  based  on  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  transactions  Ijetween 
federal  officials  in  the  World  war  was 
filed  this  week  in  Supreme  Court  at 
Rochester,  X’.  Y.  The  plaintiff  is  Mer¬ 
ton  E.  Lewi.s,  former  mayor  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  former  state  attorney  general 
and  special  assistant  federal  attorney 
general  in  the  disposition  of  alien  prop¬ 
erty  seized  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  war. 

Francis  P.  Garvan.  I-ong  Island  mil¬ 
lionaire  and  former  alien  property  cus¬ 
todian,  and  the  CThemical  Foundation, 
Inc.,  of  which  Mr.  Garvan  is  president, 
are  named  as  the  co-defendants. 

The  libel  is  alleged  in  a  newspaper 
report  of  a  statement  by  Mr,  Garvan 
that,  when  Mr.  Lewis  was  special  United 
States  attorney,  he  also  was  in  the 
employ  of  German  interests  concerned 
in  the  .sale  of  the  Bosch  Magneto  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  charged  that  the  statement 
was  published  by  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  and  in  addition  Mr.  Garvan 
circulated  reprints  of  the  article  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

In  the  Garvan  statement,  Mr.  Lewis 
charges.  Mr.  Garvan  says  the  payment 
of  Mr.  Lewis  by  the  federal  government 
out  of  funds  received  for  the  Magneto 
company  provided  a  violation  of  the 
penal  code. 

The  statement  referred  to  Mr.  Lewis 
as  “this  man,”  and  said  that  “we  have 
this  complaint  signed  and  sworn  to  on 
alleged  information  and  belief  by  a  man 
who  is  drawing  $1,000  a  month  from  the 
German  trust  funds  and  makes  accusa¬ 
tion  that  on  May  1.  1918,  the  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States  and  the 
alien  property  custodian  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  treason  to  their 
country  at  its  darkest  days  in  the  war.” 

Mr.  Lewis  recites  that  he  was  ignor¬ 
ant  that  his  pay  was  deducted  from  the 
Bosch  fund,  and  sets  up  a  defense  that 
bis  salary  came  directly  from  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Mr.  Gar\’an’s  alleged  statement  was 
incidental  to  a  suit  of  the  United  States 
government  to  recover  $5,000,000  because 
the  Bosch  Magneto  company  brought 
only  $4,150,000  when  its  actual  value 
was  $9,150,0(X).  Mr.  Garvan.  it  is 
charged,  claimed  that  Mr.  I.ewis  as  the 
government’s  representative  agreed  to  a 
deal  which  gave  the  United  States  the 
short  end. 
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VERDICT  FOR  S.  F.  EXAMINER 


Jury  Returns  for  Defense  in  $200,000  1 

Dinwiddle  Libel  Suit  i 

A  verdict  in  favor  of  the  San  Fran-  !■ 
cisco  (Cal.)  Examiner  was  returned  by  I 
a  jury  on  Dec.  22  in  the  trial  of  a 
$200,(j00  libel  suit  brought  against  the 
newspaper  by  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie, 
legislative  superintendent  of  the  X’ational 
Temperance  bureau,  of  Washington  1 
D.  C.  ’  i 

The  basis  of  the  libel  was  an  article  ! 
published  in  the  Examiner  and  other  { 
Hearst  newspapers  in  1927,  charging  I 
that  Dinwiddie,  while  legislative  super-  j 
intendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  '' 
had  sanctioned  and  approved  the  misuse  P 
and  misappropriation  of  $10, (XK)  of  | 
United  States  government  funds  in  con-  : 
nection  with  the  holding  of  the  Fifteenth  t 
International  Congress  on  Alcoholism.  | 

Two  weeks  were  taken  for  the  presen-  [ 
tation  of  evidence  during  trial  of  the 
action  in  the  United  States  District  1 
Court  at  San  Francisco.  John  Francis 
Neylan  was  chief  counsel  for  the  Ex-  j 
aminer  Printing  Co.,  while  Henry  F.  | 
Glensor  represented  the  plaintiff.  [ 


“WHO’S  WHO”  SECTION 

An  unusual  “Who’s  Who”  12-page  ad¬ 
vertising  section  was  recently  issued  by 
the  Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram  carrying 
copy  from  57  local  concerns.  The  pages 
were  divided  in  four  or  six  sections, 
each  section  devoted  to  a  breezy  and 
intimate  personality  study  together  with 
a  photograph-caricature.  Most  of  the 
copy  was  written  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  The  uniformity  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  added  to  its  effectiveness.  Another 
such  issue  is  contemplated  soon. 


CAMPAIGNING  FOR  DIMMERS 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune  is  fos¬ 
tering  a  campaign  to  eliminate  glaring 
automobile  headlights  from  Iowa  roads. 
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This  “program”  applies  in  particular  to  the  “art  of  selling”  every  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  product  to  the  11,691,363  people  (1930  census)  of  five  of  the  most  important  Southern 
states. 

The  “art  of  selling”  referred  to  —  is  very  simple.  It  is  mostly  a  matter  of  proper 
linage.  The  national  merchandiser  who  has  “got  the  goods”  is  going  to  get  them  SOLD  at 
a  satisfactory  profit  by  contracting  for  1931  linage  in  Southern  papers. 

Advertisers  prove  this  assertion  each  year.  If  they  did  not  —  they  would  not  come  back 
for  their  yearly  allotments  of  linage  in  the  Southern  newspapers  listed  below.  And  they  also 
proved  it  in  1930  —  though  not  in  bulk  totals  of  that  extraordinary  year  of  super-pros¬ 
perity — 1929. 

Sell  that  new  trade  marked  article  to  the  South  in  1931.  Indications  point  to  ’31  as  a 
favorable  year  in  many  lines  of  Southern  industry,  trade,  and  agriculture.  Developments  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1930  emphasize  this  forecast. 

Department  store  sales  and  retail  trade  in  many  localities  are  reported  at  higher  levels, 
with  “buy  now”  movements  also  active.  Construction  contracts  awarded  in  the  Fifth  Federal 
Reserve  District  during  this  period,  are  almost  on  a  level  in  volume  with  1929.  A  number  of 
textile  mills  in  both  Fifth  and  Sixth  Districts  have  resumed  production  or  gone  on  full  time 
basis. 

Various  crop  reports,  while  off  on  prices,  are  the  largest  in  years.  A  bumper  cotton 
crop  has  been  ginned,  the  ginning  figures  being  largest  since  1925  —  while  cottonseed  tonnage 
is  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Even  at  low  prices,  huge  crop  returns  mean  MONEY  —  most  of 
which  will  be  circulated  in  ’31. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  papers  mentioned  here.  They  will  be  glad  to  supply  promptly 
any  special  information,  etc.,  that  may  be  required  as  to  local  conditions  in  their  territories. 
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Om  VoRix> 
or  LetTbRS 


^\VO  new  books  on  advertising  copy 
^  rank  somewhere  near  the  volume  by 
S.  K.  Wilson  recently  reviewed  on  this 
page.  The  anonymous  “Confessions  of 
a  Copywriter”  (Dartnell)  are  reprinted 
from  Printed  Salesmanship  where  they 
appeared  serially  over  the  delightfully 
hardboiled  pen-name  of  “The  Eight- , 
M  inute  Egg.”  The  author  is  “a  widely  ' 
known  New  York  advertising  man  who 
chooses  to  conceal  his  identity  in  order 
to  give  unhampered  play  to  his  pen.” 
The  first  half  of  the  book  is  auto¬ 
biography,  a  picture  of  the  early  days  of 
advertising  when  a  man  got  in  by 
blundering  from  one  job  to  another — 
somewhat  the  same  story  of  trade- 
paper  drudgery  and  dull  detail  that  has 
been  told  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  in 
“Louder  Please.”  The  other  half,  still 
shot  through  with  personal  items,  is 
topical  essays  on  some  of  the  major  sub¬ 
jects  of  .sales  promotion,  with  titles  like 
“Are  Copywriters  Opera  Singers?” 
“Are  Advertisers  Human?”  and  so  on. 
A  good  talk  on  the  necessity  for  a  sense 
of  humor.  The  tiresome  function  of  re¬ 
search  is  attractively  dressed  up  in  two 
similes;  the  writer  of  advertising  is  like 
a  detective;  he  is  like  a  surgeon.  And 
many  other  good  things. 

Richard  Surrey,  author  of  an  excellent 
manual  on  “Layout  Technique  in  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  has  gathered  from  Printers’ 
Ink  and  other  periodicals  his  papers  on 
“Copy  Technique  in  Advertising”  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company),  a  volume 
that  is  a  little  more  formal  and 
methodical  than  the  writings  of  the 
Eight-Minute  Egg,  but  is  still  far  from 
being  a  text-book  or  a  complete  treatise. 
But  Surrey  is  far  the  t)etter  teacher 
you  will  say,  though  you  may  wonder 
if  he  is  as  good  an  advertising  man  or 
as  much  fun  to  know  as  the  writer 
of  the  Confessions.  Surrey’s  opening 
pages  contain  an  extremely  valuable 
(but  not  at  all  thrilling)  outline  in 
Dewy-decimal  library  catalog  style  of 
the  main  sources  of  copy  ideas  and  an 
illuminating  discussion  of  copy  synthesis, 
so  little  stressed  in  comparison  with  copy 
analysis.  The  last  200  pages  of  the  300 
are  on  copy  construction — and  they  are 
highspot  stuff  compared  with  the  ex¬ 
haustive  listing  of  possible  sources. 
Extremely  well  written  and  well  thought 
out,  and  with  the  attention-compelling 
phrase  in  many  a  chapter  head.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  Roll  Your  Own  Vocabulary ; 
Thickening  the  Copy  Broth;  When  As¬ 
sertions  Fail.  Lise  Figures;  When 
Assertions  Stale,  Ask  Questions. — R.  W. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

OW  is  the  newspaper  editor  to  get 
any  perspective  on  the  day’s  news? 
Or  how  can  anyone  else  nowadays  see 
the  forest  when  there  are  so  many, 
many  trees?  No  history  is  so  hard  to 
write  as  the  properly  balanced  tale  of 
this  morning  and  yesteryear.  So  it  is 
worthwhile  to  call  attention  to  anything 


so  well  done  as  “The  Great  Crusade 
and  .After:  a  History  of  America  since 
1914”  by  Preston  William  Slosson,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Michigan;  with  a  chapter 
on  science  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson.  There 
is  one  chapter  on  journalism  and  adver¬ 
tising;  and  an  excellent  paragraph  in 
the  Critical  Es.say  on  Authorities  deals 
with  daily  papers — praising  the  Nezv 
York  Times  for  its  full  documentary 
material  (“which  most  other  newspapers 
were  content  to  summarize”),  the 
Christian  Seienee  Monitor  for  singularly 
good  correspondence,  the  New  York 
World  for  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
editorial  staff,  the  Nezv  York  Herald 
Tribune  for  maintaining  its  influence  as 
an  orthodox  exponent  of  Republican 
doctrine,  and  the  Chieaqo  Tribune  l)e- 
cause  “it  may  be  profitably  studied  for 
its  chauvinistic  1(X)%  Americanism.” 
Maybe  the  Slossons  are  not  so  good  as 
Mark  Sullivan,  but  remember  that  their 
theme  is  not  quite  so  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  as  the  pre-wat  story  that 
Sullivan  tells. — R.  W. 

WHEN  the  newspaper  man  turns 
historian  and  biographer  one  usually 
finds  that  he  has  made  wide  use  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  era  in  which  his 
story  is  set.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  George  Fort  Milton's  illuminating 
and  engrossing  volume,  “The  Age 
of  Hate— Andrew  Jf)hnson  and  the 
Radicals,”  (Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  New 
York)  which  deals  with  those  five  years, 
1864—1869,  during  which  “Radicalism” 
reached  its  climax  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Milton  is  president  and  editor  of 
the  Chattanooga  News. 

Press  and  propaganda  methods  of 
those  vehement  years  are  disclosed,  with 
the  editors  of  the  leading  journals  and 
their  vigorously  expressed  sentiments 
stalking  across  the  pages  of  this 
Chattanooga  editor’s  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  study.  Mr.  Milton  proves  him¬ 
self  a  skilled  historian  as  he  rein¬ 
terprets  one  phase  of  United  States 
history;  he  also  proves  himself  a  goc^ 
newspaper  man  by  relying  on  dramatic 
fact,  simply  told. 

The  .sub-title  leads  one  to  believe  that 
this  is  another  biography  of  Andrew 
Johnson.  It  is,  and  it  is  not.  The 
story  of  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
United  States  government  by  leaders  of 
the  Radical  party,  and  of  their  plans  to 
substitute  an  oligarchic  republic  for  it, 
is  the  theme  about  which  the  book  is 
built.  Yet  this  story  cannot  be  told 
without  also  telling  Johnson's  story, 
since  he  happened  to  be  the  man  occupy¬ 
ing  the  White  House  when  this  con¬ 
spiracy  reached  its  bitterest  days. 

That  the  Radicals  planned  an  actual 
overthrow  of  the  government  has  been 
known  for  some  years,  but  heretofore 
those  who  have  written  of  it  have  made 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TO  BUILD,  WHY  NOT  DO  IT  NOW? 

and 


TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  — 

Low  Building  Costs. 

Improving  your  plant  while  your  old  plant  and  its  executives  are  not  working  on 
peak  production. 

Saving  money  in  construction  and  operating  costs  by  employing  the  organization 
responsible  for  the  following  newspaper  plants. 
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HOUSTON  PRESS 
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You  will  be  making  a  REAL  INVESTMENT  if  you  engage  our  organization  to  solve  your 
plant  problems. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  ARCHITECT 

(Formerly  Howell  A  Thomas) 

3868  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


it  secondary  to  biography.  Mr.  Milton 
now  traces  the  rise  of  Radicalism  dur¬ 
ing  the  Lincoln  administration,  showing 
the  problems  which  faced  Johnson  as 
he  took  office;  then  in  the  greatest  de¬ 
tail  he  considers  the  growing  storm, 
made  to  center  about  the  president,  be¬ 
cause  if  the  Radicals  were  to  succeed 
the  president  must  be  removed.  With 
mastery  he  tells  of  the  climax  of  the 
plot,  the  impeachment  trial,  and  of 
Johnson’s  vindication  by  one  vote. 

New  luster  is  given  the  names  of  the 
seven  Radical  senators  who  were  true  to 
their  pledge  to  vote  according  to 
evidence  presented  at  Johnson’s  trial. 
One  of  these  votes  saved  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  More  tarnish  is  added  to  the 
names  of  Radical  leaders  as  research 
has  brought  out  the  truth. 

While  Mr.  Milton  is  pro-Johnson  and 
Conservative,  in  the  meaning  of  Con¬ 
servative  throughout  his  book,  he  is 
severe  with  the  Democrats  of  both 
North  and  South  for  their  part  in  a 
period  in  which  no  party  can  take  much 
pride.  In  no  sense  is  he  partisan.  He 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  source 
material  which  makes  his  work  speak 
authoritatively.  His  treatment  of  the 
Radicals,  as  individuals  and  as  a  party, 
is  that  of  letting  facts  tell  their  own 
story. 

In*  the  sense  that  “The  Age  of  Hate” 
is  biography,  it  is  a  stirring  tale  of  the 
seventeenth  president.  about  whom 
swept  violent  storms  of  politics,  intrigue, 
chicanery.  It  presents  a  little-known 
Johnson — one  willing  to  be  convicted 
rather  than  “to  save  himself  by  doing 
an  act  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
right.”  Nor  is  it  purely  laudatory;  Mr. 
Milton  recognizes  the  weaknesses  of 
Andrew  Johnson — particularly  his  pro¬ 
crastination  and  timidity — and  these  he 
poses  against  his  strengths  to  give  a 
rugged  portrait. — R.  S.  M. 

*  4 

^ALLED  a  conscientious  and  intimate 
guide  to  12.3  of  the  best  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  restaurants  in  and  near  New 
York,  “Dining  in  New  York”  has  just 


been  published  by  the  John  Day  Com¬ 
pany.  Its  author  is  Rian  James,  column¬ 
ist  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  who  in 
his  introduction  confesses  to  having 
been  an  advertising  writer,  reporter,  war 
correspondent,  and  feature  syndicate 
salesman. 

Nationality,  location,  best  known 
dishes  and  prices  are  given  for  the  res¬ 
taurants,  and  considerable  other  useful 
information,  especially  to  the  New  York 
visitor. — D.  K.  W. 

MEMORIAL  TO  A.  F.  HOLDEN 


Elaborate  Tree  Garden  to  Carry  Name 
of  Plain  Dealer  Founder’s  Son 

100-acre  tract,  near  Cleveland,  will 
be  developed  into  one  of  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  tree  gardens  in  America  in 
memory  of  Albert  F.  Holden,  son  of 
Liberty  E.  Holden,  founder  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

The  tract  has  been  presented  to  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History 
by  Benjamin  Patterson  Bole,  president 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  Mrs.  Bole,  a  daughter  of  Liberty 

E.  Holden,  and  Benjamin  Bole,  Jr. 
Funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  tract  and 
its  development  and  maintenance  come 
from  a  trust  fund  established  by  Albert 

F.  Holden. 

The  tree  garden,  to  be  known  as  the 
Holden  arboretum,  will  resemble  the 
world-famous  garden  at  Kew,  near 
London.  It  will  be  stocked  with  the 
finest  specimens  of  trees,  .shrubs  and 
flowering  plants.  These  will  serve  as  a 
sourqe  of  new  plantings  in  all  the  public 
parks  in  and  around  Cleveland.  As  the 
tree  garden  develops,  rare  specimens 
from  Europe  and  the  Orient  will  be 
added  to  the  domestic  trees. 


DAILY  FINDS  JOBS 

Cooperating  with  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Monterey  (Cal.)  Penin¬ 
sula  Herald  recently  obtained  among  its 
readers  jobs  for  25  unemnloyed  men. 
The  campaign  of  creating  jobs  is  con¬ 
tinuing. 


Four  Grades 


SUPER.  Made  specially  for  picture  pages 
and  the  utmost  in  legibility  and  sharpness 
of  type  printing.  Helps  to  put  news¬ 
paper  printing  on  a  plane  with  magazine 
quality  of  presswotk. 

RELIABLE.  Popular  among  large  news¬ 
papers  which  require  a  very  high  grade  of 
presswork.  Good  for  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  casts,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  use 
in  any  Autoplate  Machine. 

RANGER.  An  excellent  mat,  widely 
used  among  newspapers  which  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  very  large  number  of  casts.  Per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  use  in  Junior  and  Pony 
Autoplate  Machines. 

ECONOMIC.  A  good  mat  at  a  low 
price.  Works  well  in  machine  casting, 
although  not  intended  for  many  casts. 
Worthy  of  the  Morley  trade  mark,  and 
that  means  a  great  deal. 


Morley  Mats 

DI.STKlItl  TKI>  BY 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Locating  Sales  Potentials 

_ \y/ 

■  - -  WHERE  there  are  people  sathered  together  In  communities 

there  are  market  places.  ■ 

When  a  community  becomes  a  real,  worthwhile  market  it  has  at 
least  one  Daily  Newspaper  to  give  it  life,  motion  and  information. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are  over  1,400  such 
markets. 

Detailed,  up-to-date,  accurate  facts  as  to  population,  wealth,  retail 
outlets,  transportation,  manufacturers  and  social  as  well  as  economic 
characteristics  are  gathered  annually  by  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
issued  under  one  cover  as  the  ^^Market  Guide  ^ 

The  latest  issue  is  now  ready. 

Every  Advertising  Manager,  Agency  Space  Buyer  and  Executive 
charged  with  Sales  responsibilities  needs  this  book  —  Nearly  80 
of  every  100  have  a  copy  on  their  desks. 

This  is  a  suggestion  to  the  other  20%  —  order  it  at  once  —  avail¬ 
able  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  issued  once  a 
week  for  the  makers,  users  and  publishers  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Subscription  price,  $4.00  annually. 
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NOVEMBER  UNAGE  DROPS  17.9  PER  CENT 

Direct  Comparison  With  1929  Impossible,  Due  to  Five  Sundays  in  1930  Against  Four  in  1929 — Loss 

for  Eleven  Months  of  This  Year  Is  12  Per  Cent 


D.MLY  and  Sunday  newspaper  linage 
for  the  month  of  November,  1930, 
against  November,  1929,  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  17.9  per  cent,  holding  about 
the  same  ratio  to  last  year's  linage  that 
has  prevailed  since  August.  Direct 
comparison  is  thrown  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  month  in  this  year  had  five 
Sundays  against  four  in  1929,  so  that 
the  21.2  per  cent  loss  shown  for  daily 
editions  and  the  half  of  1  per  cent  loss 
shown  for  Sunday  are  misleading  ratios. 
Sunday  linage  totalled  approximately 
the  same  in  both  years,  indicating  that 
the  linage  per  Sunday  issue  was  about 
20  per  cent  behind  last  year’s  total. 
Daily  linage,  corrected  for  24  business 
week-days  against  25  last  year,  shows  a 
daily  loss  ratio  of  17.9  per  cent.  The 
decrease  from  the  October  seasonal  peak 
is  slightly  larger  than  normal.  The  loss 
for  the  year  to  November  30,  against 
1029,  is  about  12  per  cent. 

A  new  feature,  interpreting  these 
statistics  in  general  graphic  terms  for 
the  entire  country,  appears  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page.  Cities  for  which  news¬ 
paper  linage  measurements  are  furnished 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  the  Advertising 
Record  Company,  and  in  the  case  of 
Kansas  City,  by  the  individual  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  are  charted  on  the 
map  with  circles  denoting  their  ratio 
of  gain  or  loss  for  the  month  against 
last  year.  \'arious  comparisons  of  the 
listed  linage,  month  by  month  with  last 
year,  are  given  in  the  charts  above  the 
map.  The  first  is  a  normal  graphic 
representation  of  agate  lines.  It  por¬ 
trays  how  the  abnormally  low  year  of 
1930  in  general  parallelled  the  abnormally 
high  year  of  1929  in  its  seasonal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  linage,  with  three  marked 
exceptions.  The  first  departure  from 
parallel  is  noted  in  February,  when  auto¬ 
mobile  shows,  held  in  various  cities, 
failed  to  produce  as  much  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  had  lieen  used  in  1929.  The 
next  appears  in  March  and  April,  when 
the  combination  of  unusually  bad  March 
weather  with  the  extremely  late  in¬ 
cidence  of  Easter  threw  out  normal 
trade  currents  and  delayed  normal  Spring 
buying  The  next  break  in  the  curve 


is  seen  in  August,  which  supplanted 
July  as  the  year's  low  month.  Since 
August,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  gap 
between  1929  and  1930  grows  wider, 
reflecting  accurately  the  course  of  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  fall. 

The  second  chart,  giving  percentage 
variations  from  the  average  of  1929, 
sharply  reflects  the  March  gales  and  rains 
followed  by  the  late  April  Easter.  It 
shows  a  slight  improvement  over  August 
during  September  and  October,  with 
November  back  almost  to  the  August 
low  in  percentage  difference. 

The  third  chart,  representing  in 
millions  of  agate  lines  the  cumulative 
month  to  month  totals  of  1929  and  1930, 
shows  that  for  the  first  quarter  the  loss 
from  last  year’s  total  was  small  but  grad¬ 
ually  increasing,  a  caution  signal  which 
became  definitely  red  in  later  months. 
Since  June  the  lines  have  diverged  at 
an  increasing  rate. 

The  fourth  chart  represents  in  per¬ 
centage  how  the  year’s  cumulative  total 
has  varied  from  1929,  month  to  month. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  decline,  ac¬ 
celerated  in  August,  has  proceeded  at  a 
steady  pace  since  April.  Total  linage 
was  then  about  6  per  cent  behind  19^. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  November  about 
12  per  cent  below  last  year’s  total,  with 
the  prospect  that  December  figures 
would  increase  the  year’s  deficit  to 
about  14  per  cent. 

On  the  map,  31  cities  are  represented 
by  circles  different  from  those  which 
would  have  represented  them  in  October. 
Ten  cities  show  lower  ratios  of  loss 
from  1929  than  they  had  in  October, 
while  21  have  larger  loss  ratios. 

The  following  cities’  symbols  show 
improvement  for  November  over  Octo¬ 
ber:  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  El  Paso,  Tex.; 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  New 
York  City ;  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Salt  I-ake 
City,  l^tah ;  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Seattle, 
Wash.;  and  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  five  cities  showing  the  smallest 
losses  for  November  were  Omaha,  Neb., 
1 .4  per  cent ;  Washington,  D.  C.,  7.5  per 
cent ;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  8.5  per  cent ;  New 
Orleans,  La..  9.4  per  cent ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  10.5  per  cent. 


GRAND  TOTAL  FOR  ALL  COMPARATIVE  CITIES 


Ratail  GeiMral  Tatal  Nawa 

Pa^r  and  year  (Lecal)  'NatienaD  AutemeliTe  Rnancial  1  Oaaaified  adeerliaind  and  EdI'l 

TnUl  (DS),  ItiSO .  91,553.653  28.029,008  7,723,952  4,593,631  23,942.221  157,830,544  200.694,681 

1929 . 107,409,212  36,860,859  11,521,748  6,106,129  28,225,838  192,286,870  205,572,403 

Gain  or  Lose .  15,855.559  L  8,831,851  L  3,797,796  L  1,512,498  L  4.283,617  L  34,456,326  L  4,877,722  L 

ToUl  (D),  1930  .  73.618.405  23,321.056  5,941,161  3,995,632  18,401,616  127,220,331  143,177,018 

1929  .  90,752.6.%S  31,514,220  8.873.392  5,401,325  22,847,070  161,514,207  155.930.939 

Gain  or  Lorn .  17.134.-2.30  L  8,19.3,164  L  2,932,231  L  1,405,693  L  4,445,454  L  34,293.876  L  12,753,921  L 

ToUl(S),  1930 .  17,9.3.5,248  4,707,952  1,782,791  597,999  5,540,605  30,610.213  57,517,663 

1929 .  16.656,577  5,346.639  2,648,356  704,804  5,378,768  30,772,663  49,641,464 

Gain  or  Loss .  1.278.671  G  638.687  L  865,565  L  106,865  L  161,837  0  162,450  L  7,876,199  G 


AKRON,  OHIO 


Rcul 

General 

T*ul 

Newt 

Paper  and  year 

(Local 

'National  t  AutomoliTo 

'inancial  Claasifiod 

adTertiainf 

and  Edt'l 

ToUl  (DS).  1930 

.  1,352.515 

280.123 

115.687 

37,122 

289,879 

2.123,238 

2,0.54,258 

1929 . 

.  2,068. .565 

385.417 

228.00',t 

67,620 

457.466 

3.262,418 

2.300,631 

Gftin  or  Loss  .  .  . 

716.0.50  L 

105.294  L 

112.322  L 

30.498  L 

167,. 587 

L 

1.139,180  L 

246,373  L 

ToUl.  (D).  1930  . . . 

.  1.233. .500 

271.082 

101.669 

32.136 

2.54,162 

1,940.461 

1,540.651 

1929  . 

.  .  1.903.488 

370.544 

2i)3.092 

58,501 

413,625 

3,004,482 

1.861.981 

Gain  or  Lots . 

.  669.988  L 

99.462  L 

101.423  L 

26,365  L 

1.59.463 

L 

1.064.021  L 

.321,3.30  L 

Timen-Preae  (e),  1930 

..  .  499.515 

91.327 

44.868 

10,789 

94,298 

752.238 

681,129 

1929  .. 

.  848,536 

129,202 

79,941 

20,792 

154,170 

1,248,405 

848.946 

Gain  or  Lons  . 

.  .  349,021  L 

37.875  L 

.35.075  L 

10.003  L 

59.872 

L 

496.167  L 

167.817  L 

Bcacon*Journa]  eV  1930  733. 9S5 

179.755 

56.801 

21.347 

159.864 

1.188.223 

859.522 

1929  . 

.  1.054.952 

241.342 

123.151 

37.709 

259.455 

1.756.077 

1,013.035 

Gain  or  Loef> 

320. %7  L 

61.587  L 

66.350  L 

16.362  L 

99.591 

L 

567.854  L 

15.3.513  L 

ToUl  (S).  1930 . 

119.015 

9.041 

14.018 

4,986 

35.717 

182.777 

513.607 

1929 . 

...  165.077 

14.873 

24.917 

9.119 

43.841 

257.936 

438,650 

Gain  or  Loea . 

46,062  L 

5.832  L 

10.899  L 

4.133  L 

8.124 

L 

75,159  L 

74.957  G 

Time»-Pre«  (SI,  1930 

119.015 

9.041 

14.018 

4.986 

35,717 

182,777 

513.607 

1929  . 

165.077 

14,873 

24,917 

9,119 

43.841 

257,936 

438,650 

Gain  or  Looe  .  . 

46.062  L 

5,832  L 

10,899  L 

4,133  L 

8,124 

L 

75,159  L 

74,957  G 

ALBANY.  N. 

Y. 

ToUl  (DS).  1930  . 

....  1.383,116 

523,701 

145.990 

89.119 

268.147 

2,471.748 

3.327,407 

1929  . 

...  1,410.851 

658.0-20 

143.937 

104.945 

326.313 

2,700.658 

3,438.510 

Gain  or  Low . 

.  27,735  L 

134.319  L 

2,053  L 

15.826  L 

58.166 

L 

228,910  L 

111,103  L 

*  .American  Weekly  Linage  included. 


The  tabular  summary  of  the  statistics 
for  individual  newspapers  indicates  that 
retail  linage  showed  the  smallest  loss  for 
the  month,  while  general  linage  declined 
more  sharply  than  in  recent  months,  auto¬ 
motive  continued  its  dip,  with  little  real 
change,  and  financial  decreased  at  ap¬ 
proximately  its  recent  rate.  Classified 
practically  paralleled  retail  advertising. 

Retail  advertising,  daily  and  Sunday 
combined,  showed  a  loss  of  14.7  per  cent. 
In  daily  editions  only,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  1929  and  1930  retail  linage 
figures  is  18.8  per  cent  loss,  which  should 
be  corrected  for  the  loss  of  one  busi¬ 
ness  day  against  last  year  to  15.5  per 
cent.  In  Sunday  editions,  retail  linage 
shows  an  apparent  gain  of  7.6  per  cent, 
which,  corrected  for  the  extra  Sunday, 
shows  an  actual  loss  of  13.8  per  cent. 

General  advertising,  daily  and  Sunday 
combined,  lost  23.9  per  cent.  Daily  only, 
general  advertising  showed  an  apparent 
loss  of  26  per  cent,  and  a  corrected  loss 
<if  22.8  per  cent.  Sunday  only,  general 
advertising  had  an  apparent  loss  of  12.5 
per  cent,  and  an  actual  loss  of  29.5  per 
cent. 

Automotive  advertising,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  combined,  lost  32.9  per  cent.  Daily 
only,  automotive  advertising  showed  an 
apparent  loss  of  33  per  cent,  and  a  cor¬ 
rected  loss  of  29.8  per  cent.  Sunday 
only,  automotive  advertising  had  an  ap¬ 
parent  loss  of  32.7  per  cent,  and  a  cor¬ 
rected  loss  of  46.1  per  cent. 

Financial  advertising,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  combined,  lost  24.7  per  cent.  Daily 
only,  financial  advertising  had  an  ap¬ 
parent  loss  of  26  per  cent,  and  a  cor¬ 
rected  loss  of  22.9  per  cent.  Sunday 
only,  financial  advertising  had  an  ap¬ 
parent  loss  of  15.1  per  cent  and  a  cor¬ 
rected  loss  of  32.1  per  cent. 

Classified  advertising,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  combined,  lost  15.1  per  cent.  Daily 
only,  classified  had  an  apparent  loss  of 
19.4  per  cent,  and  a  corrected  loss  of  16 
per  cent.  Sunday  only,  classified  had  an 
apparent  gain  of  3  per  cent,  and  a  cor¬ 
rected  loss  of  17.6  per  cent. 

Total  advertising,  daily  and  Sunday 
combined,  had  a  loss  of  17.9  per  cent. 
Daily  only,  total  advertising  showed  an 
apparent  loss  of  21.2  per  cent,  and  a 


corrected  loss  of  17.9  per  cent.  Sun¬ 
day  only,  total  advertising  showed  an  ap. 
parent  loss  of  0.5  per  cent,  and  a  cor¬ 
rected  loss  of  20.6  per  cent. 

Total  news  and  editorial  space,  daily 
and  Sundays  combined,  lost  2,3  per  cent 
by  comparison  with  last  year.  Daily 
only,  news  and  editorial  space  had  an 
apparent  drop  of  8.1  per  cent,  and  a  cor-  I 
rected  decline  of  4.2  per  cent.  Sunday 
only,  news  and  editorial  space  had  an 
apparent  gain  of  15.8  per  cent,  and  a  cor. 
rected  loss  of  7.3  per  cent. 

Total  advertising,  daily  and  Sunday- 
combined,  was  44  per  cent  of  total  printed 
space  in  November,  1930,  against  48.3 
per  cent  in  Novem^r  last  year.  Daily 
only,  total  advertising  occupied  47  per 
cent  of  total  printed  space,  against  M.8 
per  cent  last  year.  Sunday  only,  total 
advertising  occupied  34.7  per  cent  of  total 
printed  space,  against  38.2  per  cent  last 
year. 

Total  number  of  agate  lines  printed 
was  358,525,225,  daily  and  Sunday  com¬ 
bined,  for  November,  1930,  against  397,- 
869,273  lines  last  year,  a  loss  of  39,- 
.344,048  lines,  or  slightly  less  than  10 
per  cent. 

The  above  calculations  are  based  on 
Media  Records  measurements  for  tail 
cities  for  which  comparative  1930  and 
1929  data  are  available,  and  do  not  in¬ 
clude  among  the  latter  New  York  and 
Chicago,  for  which  figures  are  furnished 
by  the  Advertising  Record  Company,  or 
Kansas  City,  the  publishers  of  which 
furnish  directly  to  Editor  &  Purlishei 
reports  of  their  linage.  Reports  for 
these  cities  are  not  included  in  the  sum¬ 
mary  because  of  differences  in  measure-  f 
ment  methods.  In  New  York  and  Chi-  I 
cago,  automotive  and  financial  are  shown  I 
as  separate  classifications,  as  in  the  Me-  I 
dia  Records  reports,  but  these  classifies-  I 
tions  are  also  included  under  retail  and 
general  display,  a  departure  from  Media 
Records  technique.  While  this  difference 
renders  the  New  York  and  Chicago  fig¬ 
ures  not  wholly  comparable  with  the  re¬ 
mainder,  the  fact  is  that  inclusion  of  their 
totals  in  the  above  comparisons  would  .■ 
not  cause  any  appreciable  percentage 
changes.  | 


ALBANY — Continued 


Retail  'General  Total  j 

Paper  and  year  ('Local)  National)  Automotiee  Financial  Ciataified  advortiaing  and  Ml  I 

ToUl.  (D).  1930 .  1.165,067  392,570  110,943  67,347  230,943  2,028,148  2,334.243 

1929  1,229,896  517,047  108,696  86,641  287,594  2,285,872  2,657.824 

Gainor  LoM .  64,829  L  124,477  L  2,247  G  19.294  L  56,651  L  257,724  L  223,581  L 

Knickerbocker-Pres9(ni),1930  315,861  94,299  37,057  30,363  86,107  576,045  707,474 

1929  .  345,229  127,979  24.714  36,498  107,876  670,663  780, Sr 

Gainorl/MS .  29,368  L  33.680  L  12.343  G  6,135  L  21,769  L  94,618  L  73,503  1 

News  fel.  1930  .  429.299  180,275  43.968  19,469  82,428  759.253  860.608 

1929  474,083  229,274  46,987  27,479  103,147  884,903  946.368 

Gain  or  I/*.. .  44,784  L  48.999  L  3.019  L  8,010  L  20,719  L  125,650  L  85,700L 

Times-Union  (e).  1930  .  419,907  117,996  29,918  17.515  62,408  692.850  766.101 

1929  .  410. .584  159.794  36.995  22.664  76. .571  730.306  830,479 

Gainorl^w .  9..323  G  41.798  L  7.077  L  5. MOL  14.163L  37.456  L  64.378  L 

ToUl  (S).  1930  .  218,049  131.131  35.047  21,772  37.204  443.600  993.164 

1909  '  .  180,955  140.973  35,241  18.304  38,719  414,786  880.686 

.  37,094  G  9.842  L  194  L  3.468  G  1.515  L  28.814  G  112,4780 

Knickerbocker-Press  (S).  1930  142,711  37,642  15,492  10,203  22,480  228, <2t  4il.941 

1929  107.031  43.342  18.191  9.609  23.199  201,803  425,974 

GainorLoas .  35.680  G  5.700  L  2.699  L  .594  G  719  L  26,924  G  45.967  0 

•Times-l'nion  (S).  1930 .  75.338  93.489  19. ,5,55  11.569  14,724  .214.873  521.223 

1929  73.924  97.631  17,050  8.695  15,520  212,983  454, 71-. 

Ga"inorI.oss..' .  1.414G  4,142L  2..505G  2.874  G  796  L  1  1.890G  66.5110 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

ToUKDrfl  1930  468.362  212,072  78.9.53  14,422  126,089  908,624  1,123.997 

1929  .  558.002  236.819  151,772  17.215  150,706  1,127,759  1.107,674 

Gamor’l/w  .  89.640  L  24.747  L  72.819  L  2.793  L  24,617  L  219.135  L  16.323  0 

ToUl  (D).  1930  .  435.693  ‘>09.334  73,517  14.214  113,946  655.335  963.164 

1929  ....  518.232  2-22.443  136.656  16.355  140,039  1,046,924  927,491 

Gamor  l^oas  ’  .  82.539  L  13.089  L  63,139  L  2,141  L  26,093  L  191,589  L  24.327  L 

Journal  (ml.  1930 .  154.388  70.885  25.228  3.511  44,833  300.649  269,7.1 

1969  ...  168.375  83.627  41,206  4,025  55,211  357.535  278. .84 

Ga'inorl/jss  .  13.987  L  12.742  L  15.978  L  514  L  10,378  L  56,886  L  9.013  L  | 

JournaKel.  1930  .  144.074  70.393  25,390  2.218  40,178  263.133  283.7W 

19.>9  180.888  88.065  45.402  3.811  50,296  368.744  284.150 

Ga".norLo«.  36.814  L  17,612  L  20,012  L  1,593  L  U).118L  85,611  L  4^  L 

SUU  Tribune  (e).  1930 .  137.231  68,076  22.899  8,485  28,935  271.55:1 

1909  198  969  50.811  50.048  8.519  34,532  320,645  364.55. 

Gam  or  I-om'  .  31.738  L  17.265  G  27.149  L  34  L  5,597  L  49.092  L  14.884  1 

(Continued  on  page  4-) 
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NEWSPAPER  UNAGE  BAROMETER 

For  NOVEMBER 


Newspaper  linage  for  November  shows  a  slightly  accelerated  downward 
trend  from  the  1929  record.  The  loss  for  the  month  against  last  year  was 
17.9%,  against  16.2%  for  October. 

A  (|uick  picture  of  linage  trends  in  the  principal  cities  for  which 
detailed  figures  are  shown  on  following  pages  is  given  helow  in  the  various 
circles  on  the  map.  Ten  cities  are  noted  as  having  decreased  their  1930-1929 


loss  ratio  between  October  and  November,  while  21  others  are  shown  to 
have  larger  losses  for  November  than  for  the  previous  month.  Details  are 
given  on  the  opposite  page. 

This  feature  will  appear  monthly  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  now 
on,  the  circles  and  graphs  being  brought  up  to  date  from  the  statistics 
supplied  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  and  the  .Advertising  Record  Company,  Inc. 


Prepared  by  S.  P.  Weston,  Inc.,  Newspaper  Engineering. 
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LINAGE  FIGURES  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  SHOW  17.9  PER  CENT  LOSS  IN  NOVEMBER 


ALBUQUERQUE— Continued  * 

Retail  General  Tefal  Newa 

Paper  and  pear  (Lecali  (Nalienal)  AulemeliTe  Financial  Claaaified  adeerliaing  and  EdlT 

Total  (S)  1930 .  32,669  2,71S  5,436  208  12,143  53,289  220,833 

1929 .  39,770  14,376  15,116  860  10,667  80,835  180,183 

Gam  or  Lou .  7,101  L  11,658  L  9,680  L  652  L  1,476  0  27,546  L  40,650  G 

Journal  (S),  1930 .  32,669  2,718  5,436  208  12,143  53.289  220,833 

1929  .  39,770  14,376  15,116  860  10,667  80,835  180,183 

Gain  or  Lon .  7.101  L  11.658  L  9.680  L  652  L  1,476  G  27.546  L  40,650  G 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

TotallDS).  1930 .  1,464,610  496  129  115,052  47,348  372,576  2,524,998  4,610.264 

1929 .  1,753,637  615,789  149,652  59,168  415,310  3,001,425  4,351,405 

Gain  or  Lon .  289,027  L  119,660  L  34,600  L  11,820  L  42,734  L  476,427  L  258,8.59  G 

Total  (D),  1930 .  1,062,702  335,234  73,517  40,905  2.50,366  1,791,839  2,548,831 

1929 .  1,370,310  445,045  90,220  42,064  294,951  2,250,080  2,644.469 

Gain  or  Lon .  307,608  L  109,811  L  16,703  L  1,139  L  44..585  L  458,241  L  95,638  L 

Constitution  (m),  1930  .  344,394  108,225  35,292  18,759  91,588  599,107  736,6.53 

1929  .  427,367  162.035  32.253  23,009  109,431  758,814  766,348 

Gain  or  Lon .  82,973  L  53,810  L  3,039  G  4,250  L  17,843  L  159,707  L  29,695  L 

Oeortian  (e),  1930 .  184,065  53,540  18.264  13,021  54,018  350,171  945,901 

1929  .  243,617  78,579  20,811  6,651  48,465  399,175  1,010, .504 

Gain  or  Lon .  165,083  L  30,962  L  17,195  L  3,279  L  32,295  L  249,530  L  64,603  L 

Journal  (e),  1930  .  534,243  173,469  19,961  9,125  104,760  842..56I  866,277 

1929  .  699,326  204,431  37,156  12,404  137,055  1,092,091  867,617 

GainorLon .  165,083  L  30,962  L  17,195L  3,279  L  32,295  L  249,530L  1..340L 

Total  (S),  1930  .  401,908  160,895  41,535  6,443  122,210  733,1.59  2,061.433 

1929  .  383,327  170,744  59,432  17,104  120,359  751,345  1,706,936 

GainorLon .  18,581  G  9,849  L  17,897  L  10,661  L  1,851  G  18,186  L  354,497  G 

CoutitutioD  (SI,  1930  .  220,061  28,459  9,303  756  39,759  298,378  629.692 

1929 .  177,903  32,756  13,708  5,376  40,605  270,468  490,923 

GainorLon .  42,158  G  4,297  L  4,405  L  4,620  L  846  L  27,910  0  1.38,769  0 

•American  (S),  1930  .  66,172  91,949  15,437  2,815  21,797  198,272  71.5.,5% 

1929  .  46,381  86,519  16,779  4,067  22,1,58  176,004  6.51,2.56 

GainorLon .  19,791  G  5,430G  1,342  L  1,252  L  361 L  22,268G  64.340G 

Journal  (S),  1930 .  115,675  40,487  16,795  2,872  60,654  236..V)9  716,145 

1929 .  159,043  51,469  28,945  7,661  57,5%  304.873  .564,7.57 

GainorLon .  43,368  L  10,982L  12,1.50L  4,789  L  3,038  G  68,364  L  151,388  0 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Total  (DS).  1930  .  2,354,321  701,444  199,000  107,840  639,697  4.025,407  4.4.37,310 

1929  .  2,735,876  934,261  242,227  130,993  778,512  4,839,291  4.6.54,037 

GainorLon .  381 ,555  L  232,817  L  43,227  L  23,153  L  138,815  L  813,884  L  216,727  L 

Total(D),  1930 .  1,680,938  546,670  157,538  103,994  531,072  3,043,317  3,191,13.3 

1929 .  2,142,037  777,047  198,069  127,108  670,072  3,931,195  3,608,017 

GainorLon .  461.099  L  230,377  L  40,531  L  23,114L  139,000  L  887,878  L  416,884  L 

Newa  (e),  1930  .  387,445  123,423  44,800  15,041  74,345  6.53,319  9(15,233 

1929  .  638,501  167,831  46,108  16,582  114,947  990,9.57  1,141,612 

GainorLon .  251,056  L  44,408  L  1,308  L  1,541  L  40,602  L  337,638  L  236,379  L 

Poet  (e),  1930 .  165,712  68,729  20,519  2,634  30,635  2%, 613  643,900 

1929  .  255,012  79,307  32,318  6,057  47,771  428,774  703,507 

GainorLon .  89,300L  10,578  L  11,799  L  3,423  L  17,I36L  132,161  L  59,607  L 

Sun  (el,  1930 .  1,030,099  185,882  48,335  37,439  213,332  1,516,444  874,737 

1929 .  1,146,492  279,348  61,793  45,306  252,415  1,785  %2  917,481 

GainorLon .  116,393  L  93,466  L  13,458  L  7,867  L  39,083  L  269,518  L  42,744  L 

Sun  (el,  1930  .  97,682  168,636  43,884  48,880  212,760  576,941  767.263 

1929 .  102,032  250,561  57,850  59,163  254,939  725,502  845,417 

GainorLon .  4,3.'i0L  81.925L  13,966L  10,283  L  42,179L  148,561  L  78,1.54  L 

Total  (S),  1930  .  673,383  154,774  41,462  3,846  108,625  982,090  1,246,177 

1929  .  593,839  157,214  44,158  3,885  108,440  908,0%  1.046,020 

GainorLon .  79,544  G  2,440  L  2,6%  L  39  L  185  G  73,994  G  200,157  G 

•American  (S),  1930 .  128,667  95,604  24,8%  3,179  26,2%  278,546  663,8.52 

1929 .  165,562  81,589  17,557  303  33,904  299,410  564,031 

GainorLon .  36,895  L  14,015  G  7,333  G  2,876  G  7,698  L  20,864  L  99,821  G 

Sun  (S),  1930 .  544,716  59.170  16,572  667  82,419  703,544  582,325 

1929  .  428,277  75,625  26,601  3,582  74,536  608,686  481,989 

GainorLon .  116,439  G  16,455  L  10,029  L  2,915  L  7,883  G  94,858  G  100,336  G 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Total  (DS),  1930 .  1,308,778  415,089  81,179  71,172  215,307  2,099,688  •  2,096,037 

1929 .  1,687,402  509,972  131,554  104,623  251,895  2,697,534  2,325,767 

GainorLon .  378,624  L  94,883  L  50,375  L  33,451  L  36,588  L  597,846  L  229.730  L 

Total  (D),  1930 .  1,077,671  389,037  72,133  68,583  171,133  1,786,6%  1,671,200 

1929 .  1,447,310  474,862  104,718  99,321  207,701  2,345,8%  1,875,408 

GainorLon .  369,639  L  85,825  L  32,585  L  30,738  L  36.568  L  559.200  L  204,2%  L 

Age-Herald  (m),  1930  .  261,768  157,247  26,226  28,502  60,793  536,003  .564,230 

1929  .  344,752  198,752  39,7%  38,539  82,439  705,191  647, .505 

-  GainorLon .  82,984  L  41,505  L  13,564  L  10,037  L  21,646  L  169,188  L  83.275  L 

New*  (e),  1930  .  542,047  151,325  24,589  28,030  60,991  811,114  612,537 

1929  .  768,484  187,369  37,252  38,168  81,295  1,113,0%  672,697 

Poet  (e),  1930  .  273,856  80,465  21,318  12,051  49,349  439,489  494.433 

GainorLon .  226.437  36,064  12,663  10,138  20.303  301.894  60.160 

1929  .  334,074  88,741  27  676  22,614  43.%7  527  607  555  2% 

GainorLon .  60,218  L  8,276  L  6.358  L  10,563  L  5,382  G  88,118  L  60,773  L 

Total  (S),  1930  .  231,107  26,052  9,046  2,589  44,174  313,%2  424,837 

1929  .  240,092  35,110  26.836  5,302  44,194  351,728  450.359 

GainorLon .  8,985  L  9,058  L  17,7%  L  2,713  L  20  L  38,646  L  25,522  L 

News-Age-Hf raid  (S),  1930. .  231,107  26,052  9,046  2,589  44,174  313, %2  424.837 

1929  .  240,092  35,110  26,836  5,302  44,194  351,728  450,359 

GainorLon .  8,985  L  9,058  L  17,7%  L  2,713  L  20  L  38,646  L  25,522  L 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Total  (DS),  1930  .  3,689.956  1.229.603  277,382  245,555  811,735  6.285.715  8.952,167 

1929  .  4.108.118  1.8%,016  313.005  370,032  9%, 986  7.540,853  9.%9.336 

GainorLon .  418.162L  576.413  L  35.623  L  124.477  L  97.251  L  1 .255. 138  L  1I7.169L 

Total  (Dl,  1930  .  2.867.094  993,281  204,831  242,701  534,309  4.873.538  6,416.602 

1929  .  3.429,142  1.522,441  226,503  3%, 159  643.386  6.221,824  7.021,5.55 

GainorLon .  562,048  L  529.160  L  21,672  L  123,458  L  109,077  1.  1.348.286  1,  604.  (*53  I. 

Record  (m),  1930 .  149.309  30,841  2.409  208  1,663  198.438  .545,165 

1929 .  130,362  28,254  1.063  ,3%  5,606  178.174  579. (Kvl 

GainorLon .  18.947  G  2,587  0.  1,346  G  1%  I.  3,943  L  20,264  0  33.898  1, 

American  (e).  1930  .  225.736  84,129  16.835  6,607  42,2a5  375,6.57  906.871 

1929  .  331,480  114.707  15.797  4,503  39.9(Hi  506.511  928,72(1 

GainorLon .  105,744  1,  30,578  L  1.038  G  2,104G  2,299  0.  130.854  1,  21.849  L 
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Retail 

General 

Total 

N««i 

Paper  ami  year 

(LkiII 

(National) 

Automotive 

Financial 

Classified 

advertisini 

and  Edll 

Globe  (e),  1930 . 

.  489,970 

148,876 

38.635 

13,699 

81,140 

774,3,30 

896,486 

1929 . 

.  615,0% 

251,593 

40,888 

25,534 

105,576  1,039,467 

1.181,371 

Gain  or  Lon . 

.  125,030  L 

102,717  L 

2,253  L 

11.835  L 

24,436  L 

265,137  L 

284,8851 

Herald  (m),  1930 . 

.  546.933 

203,631 

41,910 

77,443 

134,217  l.%4,685 

1.020,609 

1929 . 

.  629,795 

316,895 

44,532 

109,113 

167,218  1,271,099 

1,135,552 

Gain  or  Lon . 

82,862  L 

113,264  L 

2,622  L 

31,670  L 

33, %1  L 

2%,414L 

114,943 L 

Poet  (m),  1930 . 

546,153 

194,345 

37,193 

13,420 

57,684 

849,862 

853,545 

1929 . 

.  6%,954 

316,437 

44.246 

28,783 

69,307  1,150,031 

8%,972 

Gain  or  laws . 

.  144,801  L 

122,092  L 

7,053  L 

15,363  L 

11,623  L 

3%,169L 

43,4271 

Transcript  (e),  1930 . 

.  229,424 

120,588 

21,792 

56,144 

108,273 

543,950 

1.392,043 

1929  . 

.  2%,  135 

175,574 

30,282 

93,153 

113,287 

719,691 

1,415.869 

Gain  or  Ixies . 

%,711L 

54.986  I, 

8.490  L 

37,009  L 

5,014  L 

175,741  L 

23,826 L 

Traveler  (e),  1930 . 

679.569 

210.871 

46.057 

75,180 

109,127  1,126,616 

801,883 

1929 . 

.  735,416 

318.981 

49,695 

104,765 

142,486  1 

1.356. 851 

884,008 

Gain  or  Lon . 

55,847  L 

1%,1I0L 

3,638  L 

29,585  L 

33,359  L 

230,235  L 

82,1251 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

.  822,862 

236.322 

72,551 

2,854 

277,426  1 

1,412,177 

2.535.565 

1929 . 

.  678,976 

283,575 

86.502 

3,873 

265,6%  ] 

1,319,029 

2,047,781 

Gain  or  Lon . 

.  143.886  G 

47,253  L 

13,951  L 

1,019  L 

11,826  G 

93,148 G 

487,784  0 

•Advertiser  (S),  1930 . 

93,134 

95,560 

21,220 

1,942 

30,083 

241,939 

597,495 

1929 . 

85,508 

104,589 

17,533 

233 

21,443 

229,3% 

463,806 

Gain  or  Loss . 

7,626  G 

9,029  L 

3,687  G 

1,709  G 

8,640  G 

12,633  G 

133,689  0 

Globe  (S),  1930 . 

.  348,911 

32,417 

19,454 

719 

128,448 

529,989 

575.180 

1929 . 

.  283.380 

39,455 

26.8.34 

941 

129,398 

480,  %8 

502,837 

Gain  or  Loss . . 

65,531  G 

7,038  L 

7,3801, 

222  L 

950  L 

49,981  G 

72,343  0 

Herald  (S),  1930 . 

.  242,525 

%.392 

16,472 

159 

82,111 

407,739 

666,238 

1929  . 

.  180,978 

88,712 

26.102 

1,460 

70,482 

368,237 

502,795 

Gain  or  Lon . 

61,547  G 

22,320  L 

9.630  L 

1,301  L 

11,629  G 

39,502  G 

163,443  0 

Post  (S),  1930 . 

138,292 

41,953 

15,405  ■ 

34 

36,784 

232,510 

6%.652 

1929 . 

129,110 

50,819 

16,033 

1,239 

44,277 

241,478 

578,343 

Gain  or  Iajss . 

9,182  G 

8.8661, 

628  L 

1,205  L 

7,493  I, 

8,968  L 

118,309  0 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Total  (DS),  1930 . 

1,512,753 

560,727 

1.54,821 

61,284 

360,742 

2,746,476 

4,038,734 

1929 . 

1,755,823 

741,717 

234,957 

145,273 

444,461 

3,757,797 

4,060,784 

Gain  or  Idoss . 

243,070  L 

180,990  L 

80,136  L 

83,989  L 

83,719  L 

1,011,321  L 

22,050 L 

Total  (D),  1930 . 

1,255,433 

465.654 

134,134 

59,777 

324,050 

2,335,183 

2,881,198 

1929 . 

1,520,918 

612,388 

194, %4 

141,605 

409,777 

3.315.134 

3.021,975 

Gain  or  laoss .  ■ . 

265.485  L 

146,734  L 

60,770  L 

81,828  L 

85,727  L 

979,951  L 

140.777 L 

('ourier-F^Iiress  (m),  1930.. 

303,236 

102,405 

49,745 

31,685 

54,381 

554,458 

884,673 

1929 . 

289,274 

128,706 

51,630 

%,917 

70,971 

628.481 

953,614 

Gain  or  Ixiss . 

13,%2G 

26.301  L 

1,885  L 

35,232  L 

16.590  L 

74,023  L 

68,941  L 

News  (e),  1930  . 

658,952 

242,624 

61,801 

17,963 

209,904 

1,194,643 

1.2%,I96 

1929  . 

725,407 

324,098 

112,872 

47,623 

261,473 

1,474,850 

1,374,71# 

Gain  or  Loss . 

66,455  L 

81,474  L 

51,071  L 

29.660  L 

51,569  L 

280,207  L 

174,523 L 

Times  (e),  1930 . 

293.245 

120,625 

22,588 

10,129 

59,765 

586,  %2 

796.329 

1929 . 

506,237 

159,584 

30.402 

27,065 

77,333 

1,211,803 

693.642 

Gain  or  Ixms . 

212,992  L 

38.959  L 

7,814  L 

16,936  L 

17,568  L 

625,721  L 

102,687  0 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

257,320 

95,073 

20,687 

1,507 

36,692 

411,293 

1,157,536 

1929  . 

234,905 

129,329 

40,053 

3,668 

34,684 

442,663 

1,038,809 

Gain  or  Lon . 

22,415  L 

34,256  G 

19,366  G 

2,161 G 

2,%8L 

31,370  L 

118,727  0 

Courier-Eipress  (S),  1930. . 

196.822 

76.757 

14,716 

1,307 

20,013 

3%.  629 

574,665 

1929  . 

160,226 

94.623 

30,768 

1,871 

19,623 

307,111 

4%,  154 

Gain  or  Loss . 

36,596  G 

17,866  L 

16.052  L 

564  L 

3%G 

2,518  G 

78,511 0 

Time  (S),  1930 . 

60,498 

18.316 

5,971 

2% 

16,679 

101,664 

582,871 

1929  . 

74,679 

34,7% 

9.285 

1,797 

15. %1 

135,552 

542,655 

Gain  or  Lon . 

14,181  L 

16,3%  L 

3,314  L 

1,597  L 

1,618  G 

33,888  L 

40,216  0 

CAMDEN,  N. 

J. 

Total  (D),  1930  . 

470, 120 

117,872 

37,255 

18,994 

86.229 

804,241 

772,260 

Courier  (e),  1930 . 

470,120 

117,872 

32,255 

18,994 

86,229 

804,241 

772,260 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Total  (DS),  1930 . 

3,802,650  1,361,742 

2%,775 

160,88.5 

771,7% 

6,479,859  . 

1929  . 

4,687,763  1,837,688 

328,7% 

265.307 

986,511 

7.511.%2  . 

(tain  or  Loss ...  . 

885,113  L 

475,946 L 

121,993  L 

104,422  L 

214,803  L  1,032,103  L  . 

Total  (D),  1930  . 

3,127,214  1,034,656 

148,423 

146,102 

599,487 

5,305,116  . 

1929  . 

3,931,836  1 

486.253 

262,091 

246,737 

803,115 

6,221,204  . 

Gain  or  Lom . 

804,622  L 

451,597  L 

113, %8L 

1%,635  L 

203,628  L 

916,088  L  . 

Tribune  (m),  1930  . 

782,744 

2%,  786 

30,5% 

69,652 

222,951 

1,302,481  . 

1929 . 

940,112 

462,740 

67,025 

137,205 

323,499 

1,726,351  . 

Gain  or  Iaws . 

157,3%  L 

165,954  L 

36,459  L 

67,553  L 

1%.548  L 

423,870  L  . 

Herald  k  Examiner  (m),  1930 

349,165 

193,096 

19,698 

16,891 

83,832 

536,093  . 

1929  . 

402,398 

171,578 

39,112 

27,270 

95,799 

%9.775  . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

53,233  L 

%,482  L 

19,414  L 

10,379  L 

11.%7L 

133, %2L  . 

News  (e),  1930 

864,459 

276,003 

44,185 

26,818 

174,465 

1,314,927  . 

1929 . 

1,105,953 

389,035 

%,694 

43,5% 

257,019 

1,752,%7  . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

241,494  L 

113,032  L 

24,509  L 

16,750  L 

82,554  L 

437,080  L  . 

American  (e),  1930  . 

647.841 

237,454 

37,210 

10,349 

85,5% 

970,795  . 

8s3fi  150 

54,523 

13.210 

93,795 

1,216,505  . 

Gain  nr  Lon . 

188,309  L 

51.I%L 

17,313  L 

2,861  L 

8,295  L 

245,710  L  . 

Post  (e),  1930 . 

219,859 

%,397 

10,986 

19,410 

32,739 

864.754t  . 

1929  . 

273,899 

131,348 

35,185 

22,291 

33,%.3 

438,250  . 

Gain  or  Ixin . 

54,040  L 

62,951  L 

24,199  L 

2,881  L 

264  L 

426,504  G  . 

Times  (e),  1930 . 

263.146 

52,920 

5,778 

2,982 

316,0%  . 

1929 . 

373,324 

44,992 

6,%6 

3,193 

418,316  . 

Gain  or  Iaiss . 

110,178  L 

7,928  G 

1,188  L 

211  L 

102,250  L  . 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

675,436 

327,%6 

58.352 

14,783 

172,221 

1,174,743  . 

755,927 

.151,4.S5 

6ti,fi77 

18.570 

183,300 

1.2%, 758  . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

80,491  L 

24,349  L 

8,325  L 

3,787  L 

11,175  L 

116,015  1,  . 

Trilmne  (S),  1930 . 

473,897 

184.774 

37.00'J 

10,258 

140,742 

799,413  . 

40. ‘*52 

14,041 

150, .534 

845,292  . 

Gain  or  Iaiss . 

18,531  L 

11.556  L 

3,943  L 

4,683  L 

15,792  L 

45,879  L  . 

Herald  A-  Examiner  (S),  1930  201 .539 

142,312 

21,343 

4,525 

31,479 

375,3.30  . 

155 , 105 

25,725 

3.02** 

20,802 

445,4%  . 

Gain  or  Loss . . 

61,960  L 

12,793  L 

4,382  L 

8%G 

4,617  G 

70,1.36  L  . 

American  Weekly  linage  included 


♦  Total  includes  543,759  lines  la-gal  .Advertising. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

FOR  1931 


To  be  Published  January  31st 

will  go  far  beyond  any  of  its  many  notable 
predecessors  in  the  completeness,  freshness  and 
importance  of  its  vast  wealth  of 


Newspaper  and  Advertising  Personnel, 
Fact  and  Data  Compilations 

The  advance  reservations,  both  in  subscriptions  and  of 
advertising  space,  indicate  that  it  will  be  used  on  a  greater 
scale  than  ever. 


Aiiimi^  tliPNe  are 


Advertising  Agencies  and  Advertisers 

who  are  responsible  for  the  placing  of 

94%  of  the  known  National  Advertis-  ailll 

ing  Linage  in  the  daily  newspapers  of 

the  U  nited  States  and  Canada. 


Practically  100%  of  the  daily  newspaper 
organization  —  by  executives  who  con¬ 
trol  absolutely  the  purchase  of  whatever 
the  modern  newspaper  needs  to  keep  up 
and  to  keep  growing. 


Your  Newspaper  or  Your  Service  or  Your  Products  should 
be  given  ample  opportunity  to  render  account  for  them¬ 
selves —  their  merits  —  their  uses  —  in  this  most  superb  of  all 
mediums  for  reaching  the  users  of  what  you  have  to  offer. 


LET  LS  TELL 
YOU  ABOUT  IT 


ADVERTISE 
AIYD  PROFIT 


Editor 
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LINAGE  FIGURES  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  SHOW  17.9  PER  CENT  LOSS  IN  NOVEMBER 


Ptfw  and  7«ir 

ToUl  (DS),  1930 . 

1929 . 

G«in  or  Lon . 

ToUl  (D).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Commercial-Trib.  (m),  1930. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Enquirer  (m),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Poet  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Timn-Star  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Total  (6).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Commert^-Trib.  (S),  1930.. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Enquirer  (S).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Gancral 

(Natinial)  AutamaliTe  Fiaanci 


Total 

adrarliaini 


,961,016 

789,895 

203,931 

95,819 

738,464 

3,763,900 

4,514,910 

116,636  L 

150,145  L 

22,771  L 

20,752  L 

161,823  L 

472,612  L 

27,479  G 

,418,485 

509,994 

157,412 

57,847 

414,836 

2,580,815 

3,298,266 

,617,494 

652,865 

177,222 

71,879 

582,126 

3,126,080 

3,549,434 

199,009  L 

142,871  L 

19.810  L 

14,032  L 

167,290  L 

545,265  L  251,168  L 

84,735 

31.355 

2,479 

6,184 

17,601 

161,376 

562.805 

115,058 

44,176 

3,404 

8,853 

28,757 

221,703 

554,578 

30.323  L 

12,821  L 

925  L 

2,669  L 

11,156  L 

60,327  L 

8,227  G 

304,439 

80.789 

19.413 

25,045 

119.326 

551.374 

1,007,589 

277.515 

105.290 

19,085 

28.948 

171,849 

605,467 

1,104,628 

26.924  G 

24,501  L 

328  G 

3.903  L 

52,523  L 

54,093  L 

97,039  L 

379.751 

152.950 

59,384 

8,871 

148,898 

749,991 

646,872 

467.186 

180,128 

50.848 

14.223 

220,995 

933,490 

682,951 

87.435  L 

27.178  L 

8.536  G 

5,352  L 

72,097  L 

183,499  L 

36,079  L 

649,560 

244.900 

76,136 

17,747 

129,011 

1,118,074 

1,081,000 

757,735 

323,271 

103,885 

19,855 

160,525 

1,365,420 

1,207,277 

108,175  L 

78.371  L 

27.749  L 

2,108  L 

31,514  L 

247,346  L 

126,277  L 

425,895 

79,756 

23,748 

17,220 

161,805 

708,473 

1,244,123 

343,522 

87.030 

26,709 

23,940 

156,338 

637,820 

965,476 

82,373  G 

7,274  L 

2,961  L 

6,720  L 

5,467  G 

70,653  G 

278,647  0 

26.820 

12,591 

109 

4,132 

7,524 

51,176 

466,088 

28.033 

5,481 

390 

5,939 

9,212 

49,097 

337,671 

1,213  L 

7,110  G 

281  L 

1,807  L 

1,688  L 

2,079  G 

128,417  0 

399,075 

67,165 

23,639 

13,088 

154,281 

657,297 

778,035 

315,489 

81,549 

26,319 

18,001 

147,126 

588,723 

627,805 

83,586  G 

14.384  L 

2,680  L 

4,913  L 

7,155  G 

68,574  G 

150,230  0 

CLEVELAND, 


Total  fDS),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Total  (D),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Plain-Dealer  (m),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Xewe  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Pren  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gun  or  Lon . 

Total  (S).  1930 . 

1929  . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Plain-Dealer  (S),  1930 . 


627,680 

185,286 

64,191 

542,212 

3,149,523 

3,565.303 

943,815 

227,984 

103,712 

675,714 

4,102,866 

3,747,739 

316,135 

L 

42,698 

L 

39,521 

L 

133,502 

L 

053.343  L 

182,436 

L 

496.761 

144,687 

58,815 

425,671 

2,593,175 

2,318,809 

795,191 

170,152 

98.895 

574,608 

3.510.280 

2,649,652 

298.430 

L 

25,465 

L 

40,080 

L 

148,937 

L 

917.105  L 

330,843 

L 

152.362 

52,111 

30,760 

188,242 

841,327 

786,755 

270.326 

60,777 

45,873 

245,040 

1,068,510 

922,848 

117,964 

L 

8,666 

L 

15,113 

L 

56,798 

L 

227,183  L 

136,093 

L 

128,375 

37,052 

17,458 

60,753 

608,234 

819,479 

196.831 

48.646 

27,709 

84,189 

898,168 

925,984 

68.456 

L 

11.594 

L 

10,251 

L 

23,436 

L 

289,934  L 

106,505 

L 

216,024 

55,524 

10,597 

176,676 

1,143,614 

712,575 

328.034 

60.729 

25,313 

245,379 

1,543,602 

800,820 

112,010 

L 

5,205 

L 

14,716 

L 

68,703 

L 

399.988  L 

88,245 

L 

130,919 

40.599 

5.376 

116.541 

556,348 

1,246,494 

148.624 

57,832 

4,817 

101,106 

592,586 

1,098,087 

148,407  G 
592,209 


Gain  or  Lon . 

11.655G 

5.149  L 

14,877  L 

67  G 

12,629  G 

Sews  (S),  1930 . 

82,668 

24.012 

12,008 

2,071 

24,770 

Total  (DS),  1930 .  1 

1929 .  1 

Gain  or  Lon . 

ToUUD),  1930 .  1 

1929  .  1 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Diepatcb  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Citiien  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Obio  State  Journal  (m),  1930 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Ixm . 

ToUl(S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Dieratcb  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Obio  State  Journal  (S),  1930. 

1929 . . . 

Gain  or  Lon . 


Total  (DS),  1930 .  2,107,259 

1929 .  2,242,718 

Gain  or  Lon .  135 ,459  L 

ToUl  (D).  1930 .  1,663,858 

1929 .  1,790,504 

Gain  or  Lon .  126,646  L 

Newe  (m),  1930 .  291,124 

1929  .  388,488 

Gain  or  Lon .  97,364  L 

Times-Herald  (e),  1930  .  801,176 

1929  .  863,093 


12,556  L  2,356  L  492  G 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

415.295  110,299  145,845 

533,980  209,536  149,591 


2,806  G  40,607  L  94.640  G 


385,814  2,631,586 

500,375  3,376,363 


399.870  L 

118.685  L 

99,237  L 

3,746  L 

114,561  L 

744,777  L 

239,376  L 

.297.702 

362,232 

86,680 

125,071 

293,827 

2,192,121 

2,163,736 

.693,820 

482,862 

157,127 

128,759 

401,569 

2,899.125 

2,524,795 

3%.118L 

120.630  L 

70,447  L 

3.688  L 

107,742  L 

707,004  L 

361,059  L 

650.465 

195.711 

44,454 

41,354 

141,691 

1,074,480 

846,195 

835,182 

281.526 

72,133 

44,289 

185,893 

1,422,584 

1,001,961 

184,717  L 

85,815  L 

27,679  L 

2,935  L 

44,202  L 

348,104  L 

155.766  L 

514,101 

105.836 

29,268 

30,791 

101,851 

782,877 

740,680 

717,820 

130,382 

60,138 

32,815 

137,560 

1,080,461 

878,195 

203,719  L 

24,546  L 

30.870  L 

2,024  L 

35,709  L 

297,584  L 

137,515  L 

133,136 

60,685 

12,958 

52,926 

50,285 

334,764 

576,861 

140,818 

70.954 

24,856 

51,655 

78,116 

396,080 

644,639 

7,682  L 

10.269  L 

11.898  L 

1,271  G 

27,831  L 

61,316  L 

67,778  L 

249,872 

53,063 

23,619 

20,774 

91,987 

439,465 

1,209,892 

253,624 

51,118 

52,409 

20,832 

98,806 

477,238 

1,068,209 

3,752  L 

1,945  G 

28,790  L 

58  L 

6,819  L 

37,773  L 

121,683  0 

189,034 

33,401 

16,369 

11,660 

75,639 

326,115 

668,335 

191,875 

32.537 

39,733 

11,334 

73,957 

349,436 

553,904 

2,841  L 

864  G 

23,364  L 

326  G 

1,682  G 

23,321  L 

114,431  Q 

60.838 

19.662 

7,250 

9,114 

16,348 

113,350 

541,557 

61,749 

18.581 

12,676 

9,498 

24,849 

127,802 

534,305 

911  L 

1.081  G 

5,426  L 

384  L 

8,501  L 

14,452  L 

7,252  G 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


446,246 
625,168 
178,922  L 
372,537 
541,881 
169,344  L 
119,525 
203,005 
83,480  L 
135,270 
200,145 


152,206 
172,920 
20,714  L 
112,184 
112,330 
146  L 
43,899 
37,286 
6,613  G 
41,115 
35,558 


495,793  3 

589,839  3 

94,046  L 
386,311  2 

486,715  3 

100,404  L 
114,494 
150,161 
35,667  L 
111,383  1 

120,216  1 


61,917  L 

64,875  L 

5,557  G 

1,832  L 

8,833  L 

...  257,732 

66,845 

14,088 

6,841 

113,535 

1929 . 

...  196,956 

78.306 

22,463 

14,967 

151,141 

GainorLon . 

60,776  G 

11,461  L 

7,485  L 

8,126  L 

37,606  L 

Dispatch  (e),  1930 . 

...  313,826 

50,897 

12,182 

5,272 

46,899 

...  341,967 

■hTTfB 

6,084 

65,197 

Gain  or  Lon . 

28,141  L 

9,528  L 

4,831  L 

3,812  L 

18,298  L 

ToUl  (S).  1930 . 

...  443,401 

73,709 

40,022 

17,395 

109,482 

1929 . 

...  452,214 

83,287 

60,590 

31,004 

103,124 

GainorLon . 

8,813  L 

9,678  L 

20,568  L 

13,609  L 

6.358  G 

.301,637  3,115,536 

,794,810  3,563,459 

493,173  L  447,923  L 
.616,315  2,277,011 

,063,036  2,787,358 

446,721  L  510,347  L 
590,090  681,166 

829,096  853,701 

239,006  L  172,535  L 
.104,356  739,602 

,237,058  877, .582 

132,702  L  137.980  L 


502,346  651,415 

10,549  L  143,938  L 


Paper  and  jcar  (Lacal)  (Natiaaal) 

News  (S).  1930 .  166,224  49,267 

1929  .  239,855  60,345 

GainorLon .  63,631  L  11,078L 

Times-Hearld  (S),  1930  .  277,177  24,442 

1929  .  222,359  22,942 


DALLAS — Continued 

General  Telal 

(Natiaaal)  Autematire  Fiaaarial  Classified  adTartiiinf 


54,818  G  1,500  G  8,419  L  5,206  L  7,343  G  50,026  0  29,300  0 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Total  (DS),  1930 .  1 

1929 .  1 

Gain  or  Lon . 

ToUl  (D),  1930 .  1 

1929 .  1 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Journal  (m),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Herald  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

News  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Total  (S).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Journal  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

News  (S).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 


Total  (DS),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

ToUl  (D),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Rocky  Mt  News  (m),  1930.. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Poet  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Total  (8),  1930 . 


,384,825 
,954,279 
569,454  L 
.157,846 
,674,271 


411,066  2,467,116  3,020,112 

466,838  3,315,064  3.296,831 

55,772  L  847,948  L  276,719  L 

317,494  2,019,530  2,046,764 

376,219  2,787,867  2,340.578 


516,425  L 

109,321  L 

56,805  L 

16,883  L 

58,725  L 

768,337  L 

293.814 L 

88,813 

53,622 

25,715 

11,798 

62,202 

251,462 

535,367 

119,213 

83,653 

37,633 

16,837 

71,486 

340,460 

573,689 

30,400  L 

30,031  L 

11,918  L 

5,039  L 

9,284  L 

88,998  L 

38,322  L 

506,874 

121,003 

46,410 

15,412 

122,509 

827,008 

751.961 

740,429 

150,067 

65,718 

21,800 

140,259 

1,139,172 

843.867 

233,555  L 

29,064  L 

19,308  L 

6.388  L 

17,750  L 

312,164  L 

91.9061 

562,159 

192,260 

36,615 

15,871 

132,783 

941,060 

759.436 

814,629 

242,486 

62,194 

21,327 

164,474 

1,308,235 

923.022 

252,470  L 

50,226  L 

25,579  L 

5,456  L 

31,691  L 

367,175  L 

163.586L 

226,979 

72,755 

34,048 

20,193 

93,572 

447,586 

973,348 

280,008 

93,719 

47,922 

14,904 

90,619 

527,197 

956,253 

53,029  L 

20,964  L 

13,874  L 

5,289  G 

2,953  0 

79,611  L 

17,0950 

106,800 

41,337 

15,203 

10.679 

48,971 

223,011 

481,455 

132,296 

51,958 

25,357 

6,663 

45,476 

261,775 

465,200 

25,496  L 

10,621  L 

10,154  L 

4,016  G 

3,495  G 

38,764  L 

16,255  0 

120,179 

31.418 

18,845 

9,514 

44,601 

224,575 

491,893 

147,712 

41,761 

22,565 

8,241 

45,143 

265,422 

491,053 

27,533  L 

10,343  L 

3,720  L 

1,273  G 

542  L 

40,847  L 

840  0 

DENVER,  COLO. 

1,061,097 

306,816 

103,599 

34,887 

368,173 

1,880,922 

3,363,455 

1,211.782 

377,858 

137,189 

38,446 

405,535 

2,186,101 

3,229,262 

150,685  L 

71,042  L 

33,590  L 

3,559  L 

37,362  L 

305,179  L 

134.1930 

837,666 

239,161 

87,865 

31,313 

225,564 

1,427,834 

1,947,732 

1,003,047 

310,025 

92,016 

35,656 

272,172 

1,728,170 

2,139,548 

165,381  L 

70,864  L 

4,151  L 

4,343  L 

46,608  L 

300,336  L 

191,8161 

254,651 

60,949 

32,378 

12,976 

90,073 

456,421 

743,650 

290,387 

71,377 

35,876 

14,771 

123,568 

551,040 

893,859 

35,736  L 

10,428  L 

3,498  L 

1,795  L 

33,495  L 

94,619  L 

150,209 L 

53.767  G 

GainorLon . 

14,696  G 

178  L 

29,439  L 

>54.285 

Rocky  Mt.News(S).  1930.. 

67,449 

15,487 

5,255 

GainorLon .  1,223  L  6,122  G  10,291  L 

Post  (S),  1930 .  155,982  52,168  10,479 

1929 .  140,063  58,468  29,627 

GainorLon .  15,919  G  6,300  L  19,148  L 


135,491  971,413  1,204,083 

148,604  1,177,130  1,245,689 

13,113  L  205,717  L  41,607  L 

142,609  453,088  1,415,723 

133,363  457,931  1,089,714 

9,246  0  4,843  L  326,009  0 


832  G  6,295  L  10,855  L  161,9150 

2,047  105,636  326,397  816,155 

2,095  90,095  320,385  652,061 

48  L  15,5410  6,012  G  164,094  0 


ToUl  (DS),  1930  .  2,162,527 

1929 .  3,066,254  1 

GainorLon .  903,727  L 

ToUl  (D),  1930 .  1,756,005 

1929  .  2,515,076 

Gain  or  I,an .  759,071  L 

Free-Pren  (m).  1930 .  284,289 

1929  .  368,230 

GainorLon .  83,941  L 

News  (e),  1930 .  1,040,943 

1929 .  1,478,814 

Gain  or  Ixm .  437 ,871  L 

Times  (e),  1930 .  430,773 

1929  .  668,032 

GainorLon .  237,259  L 

ToUl  (S),  1930  .  406,522 

1929  .  551,178 

GainorLon .  144,656  L 

Free-Pren  (S),  1930 .  185,755 

1929 .  174,804 

Gain  or  Lnn .  49,049  L 

News  (S).  1930  .  200,216 

1929  .  215,430 

GainorLon .  15,214  L 

•Times  (S),  1930 .  80.551 

1929 .  160.944 

Gun  or  Lon .  80,393  L 


ToUl  (D),  1930 .  477,933 

1929  .  595,920 

Gain  or  Loss .  117,987  L 

Express  (e),  1930 .  477,933 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

698,120  158.942  89,951 

118,059  325,162  167,276 

419,939  L  166,220  L  77,325  L 
495,277  105,336  68,183 

845,386  223,323  128,360 

350,109  L  117,987  L  60,177  L 


129,886  L  36.311  L  26,848  L 


154,029  L  70,239  L  23,941  L 


66,194  L  11,437  L 
202,843  53,606 


69,830  L  48,233  L  17,148  L 


26,181  L  18,998  L 
55,744  26.737 

79,405  48,254 

23,661  L  21,517  L 


EASTON,  PA. 


69,926  L  23.388  L 


GainorLon .  117,987  L  69,926  L 


9,727  L  226,549  L 


9,727  L  226.549  L 


EL  PASO,  TEX, 


’  American  Weekly  linage  included. 


1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 


810,198 

295,374 

90,244 

15,009 

883,923 

359,246 

169,508 

21,550 

73,725  L 

63,872  L 

79.264  L 

6,541  L 

681,250 

273,227 

76.769 

12,904 

739,459 

334,537 

141,313 

19,026 

58,209  L 

61,310  L 

64,544  L 

6,122  L 

235,720  1,453,172  1,467,479 

225,315  1,663,300  1,520.556 

10,405  0  210,128  L  53.077  L 

206,661  1.257,374  1,240,778 

202,984  1,441,033  1.352,049 

3,677  G  183,659  L  111,27U* 


I 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  December  27^  1  930  45 

linage  figures  for  principal  cities  show  17.9  PER  CENT  LOSS  IN  NOVEMBER 


EL  PASO — Continueti 


HARRISBURG — Continued 


Pap*!  ind  irau 

Tiinei  (m).  >9®® . 

. . 

Gain  or  Lo* . 

Her»l<i(e),  1«30 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loan . 

Poit(e).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Low . 

Tiine«(S).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loan . 


Retail 

General 

Tetal 

Newa 

(Ucal) 

(Natienal) 

Aut«nMliv« 

Financial 

Claasilind 

adeertiaing 

and  EdtT 

179,340 

78.242 

19,297 

3,346 

72,502 

355,104 

346,148 

120,437 

107,820 

35,327 

6.202 

62,569 

333,103 

388,453 

58,903  G 

29,578  L 

16,030 

L 

2,856  L 

9,933  G 

22,001  G 

42,305  L 

246,168 

94,057 

31,638 

5,696 

75,588 

453,553 

533,490 

310,920 

132,843 

61,765 

8,351 

78,601 

593,014 

544,114 

64,752  L 

38,786  L 

30,127 

L 

2,655  L 

3,013  L 

139,461  L 

10,624  L 

255,742 

100,928 

25,834 

3,862 

58,571 

448,717 

361,140 

308,102 

93,874 

44,221 

4,473 

61,814 

514,916 

419,482 

52,360  L 

7,054  G 

18,387 

L 

611  L 

3,243  L 

66,199  L 

58.342  L 

128,948 

22,147 

13,475 

2,105 

29,059 

195,798 

226,701 

144,464 

24,709 

28,195 

2,524 

22,331 

222,267 

168.507 

15,516  L 

2,562  L 

14,720 

L 

419  L 

6,728  G 

26,469  L 

58.194  G 

128,948 

22,147 

13.475 

2,105 

29,059 

195,798 

226.701 

144,464 

24,709 

28,195 

2,524 

22,331 

222.267 

168.507 

15,516  L 

2,562  L 

14,720 

L 

419  L 

6,728  G 

26,469  L 

58,194  G 

Total  (DS).  1930 . 

Total  (D),  1930 . 

D^tch-Herald  (e),  1930. 

Tinwa  (a).  1930 . 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

D^tcb-Herald(S).1930.. 


Total  IDS).  1930.. 
Total  (D),  1930... 
Couriar  (m'.  1930. 
Journal  fa),  1930.. 
Proa  (a).  1930.... 
Total  (S),  1930. . . 
Courier  iS),  1930.. 
Prtn  iS),  1930. . . . 


ERIE,  PA. 

709,794  258,192  86,373  18,980  174,272  1,261,548  2.266,807 
647,164  247,937  78.631  15.380  151,983  1,155,032  1,837,144 
339,514  124,013  32.023  4,287  70,458  578,692  848.457 
307.650  123.924  46.608  11,093  81,525  576,340  988.687 
62,630  10,255  7,742  3.600  22,289  106.516  429,663 
62,630  10.255  7,742  3,600  22,289  106,516  429,663 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

952,018  251,908  64,875  .55,021  236,529  1,575,188  1,882,981 
744,501  238,204  51,401  35,201  201,594  1,28.5,738  1,233,441 
280,311  94,775  22,198  14,027  69,712  487,927  462,108 
99,444  75,261  14,224  12,400  68,426  275,881  373,462 
364,746  68,168  14,979  8,774  63,456  521,930  397,871 
207,517  13,704  13,474  19,820  34,935  289,450  649,540 
124,315  10,120  7,900  12,442  19,351  174,128  313,082 
83,202  3,584  5,574  7,378  15,584  115,322  336,458 


Total  (D),  1930 . 

1929 . 

GainorLoaa . 

Herald  Sam  (a),  1930. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loan . 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

112,824  33,509  8,346 

146,686  49,557  13,932 

37,002  L  33,862  L  16,048  L  5,586 
289,069  112,824  33,509  8,346 

146,686  49,557  13,932 


37,002  L  33,862  L  16,048  L 


35,001  489,724  570,814 

44,449  590,616  709,428 

9,448  L  100,892  L  138, 614  L 

35,001  489,724  570,814 

44,449  590,616  709,428 

9,448  L  100,892  L  138,614  L 


FREEPORT,  HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 


Total  (D),  1930  .  372,721 

Raww  (a),  1930 .  243,751 

Star  (a),  1930 .  128,970 


Total  (DS),  1930 .  1, 

1929 .  1, 

Gain  or  Loan . 

Total  iD),  1930 . 

1929 .  1, 

Gain  or  Lose . 

Joumal-Gaiatte  (a),  1930. . . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loan . 

.Newa^Santinal  (a),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loea . 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

Joumal-Gaaetta  (S),  1930. . . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . 


050,521 
169,023 
118,502  L 
915,459 
033,356 
117,897  L 
355,146 
360,786 
5,640  L 
560,313 
672,570 
112,257  L 
135,062 
135,667 
605  L 
135,062 
135,667 
605  L 


FT.  WAYNE,  IND. 

300,998  67,813  68,83 

361,041  163,3.58  4.5,83 

60,043  L  95„545  L  22,99 

267,694  50,164  56,59 

328,463  141,790  36,14 

60,769  L  91,626  L  20,45 

87,773  15,455  21,85 

114,199  45,915  11,71 

26,426  L  30,460  L  10.13 

179,921  34,709  34.74 

214,264  95,875  24,43 

34,343  L  61,166  L  10,31 

33,3(^  17,649  12,23 

32,578  21,568  9,69 

726  G  3,919  L  2.54 

33,304  17,649  12,23 

32,578  21,568  9,69 

726  G  3,919  L  2,54 


Total  fDS),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

Toul  (D),  1930 . 

1929  . 

Gain  or  !>*« . 

Hroord-Tolreraiii  (m)  1930.. 

1929  . 

Gain  01  Loa..^  . 

Star-Telegmni  (e)  1930 _ 


951,194 
1,142,008 
190.814  L 
762,869 
978.931 
216,062  L 
101,523 
166,563 
65,040  L 
291,526 


FT.  WORTH, 

368,275  106,558 

538,164  136,618 

169,889  L  30,060  L 
330,023  89,046 

497,280  108,072 

167,257  L  19,026  L 
129,500  39,035 

216,496  41,857 

86,996  L  2,822  L 
129,406  41,272 


TEX. 

44,824 
44,652 
172  G 
34,975 
36,442 
1,467  L 
12,811 
12,920 
109  L 
11,629 


Giin  or  Loss . 

64,368  L 

8(1.340  L 

602G 

434  G 

fwala),  1930 . 

369.820 

71,117 

8,739 

10,535 

1929 . 

456.474 

71,038 

25,545 

12,327 

Gain  or  Loss . 

86.654  L 

79  G 

16.806  L 

1,792  L 

Total  (S).  1930  . 

188.325 

38,252 

17,512 

9,849 

1929 . 

163.077 

40.884 

28,546 

8,210 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

25,248  G 

2.632  L 

11.034  L 

1,639  G 

'»f-Telegram  (S),  1930.... 

188.325 

38,252 

17,512 

9.849 

1929 . 

163,077 

40,884 

.'8.546 

8.210 

Gtin  or  Loss . 

25,248  G 

2,632  L 

11,034  L 

1,639  G 

GLENS  FALLS, 

N.  Y. 

^otal  (D).1930 . 

.  266,422 

49,390 

28,297 

24,266 

Post-Star  (a),  1930 . 

.  266,422 

49,390 

28,297 

24,266 

HARRISBURG, 

PA. 

Tk*!  (D).  1930 . 

685,224 

191,007 

103,358 

10,828 

1929 . 

718,101 

296,050 

120, 174 

14,397 

GainorLoM . 

32,877  L 

105,043  L 

16.816  L 

3,569  L 

■^(m),  1930 . 

448,353 

125,129 

65,582 

7,035 

1929 . 

462,229 

183,215 

70,543 

8,612 

13,876  L  58,086  L 


113,704 

610,281 

961,152 

75,472 

401,189 

551,296 

38,232 

209,092 

409,856 

214,730 

1,721,246 

1,921,583 

283,588 

2,043,090 

1,9.50.608 

68,858  L 

321,844  L 

29,025  1 

175,144 

1,483,409 

1,581,982 

238,430 

1,798,381 

1,607,427 

63,286  L 

314,972  L 

25,445  I 

84,7.54 

.574,945 

033,020 

121,787 

665,028 

651,228 

37.033  L 

90,083  L 

18,208  I 

90,390 

908,464 

948,962 

116.643 

1,133,353 

956,199 

26,253  L 

224,889  L 

7,237  1 

39,586 

237,837 

339,601 

45,158 

244,709 

343,181 

5,572  L 

6,872  L 

3,580  1 

39,586 

237,837 

.339,601 

45,1,58 

244,709 

343,181 

5,572  L 

6,872  L 

3,5801 

263,658 

1,742,827 

2,170,203 

312,058 

2,186,608 

2,220,678 

48,400  L 

443,781  L 

50,475  1 

224,562 

1,448,173 

1,777,860 

273,668 

1,906,736 

1,906,228 

49,106  L 

458,563  L 

128,368  1 

69,029 

356,613 

666,996 

80,362 

519,256 

712,158 

11,333  L 

162,643  L 

45,162  : 

70,235 

545,831 

597,216 

82,854 

701,634 

634,244 

12,619  L 

155,803  L 

37,028 

85,298 

545,729 

513,648 

110,452 

685,846 

559,826 

25,154  L 

140,117  L 

46,178 

39,096 

294,654 

392,343 

38,390 

279,872 

314,450 

706  G 

14,782  G 

77,893 

39,096 

294,654 

392,343 

38,390 

279,872 

314,450 

706  G 

14,782  G 

77,893' 

35.655 

411,770 

471,587 

35,655 

411,770 

471,587 

94,800 

1,094,582 

1,107,050 

115,625 

1,272,131 

1,346,101 

20,825  L 

177,549  L 

239,051 

53.820 

702.873 

471,002 

65,989 

793,082 

570,156 

12,169  L 

90,209  L 

99,154 

Paper  and  year  (Lecal) 

Telegraph  (a),  1930 .  236,871 

1929  .  255,872 


(Natienali  AiatemaliTa  Fmancial  Claaaified  adTcrtiainf 


19,001  L  46,957  L  11,855  L 


Total  (DS),  1930. . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . . , 
ToUl  (D),  1930  .. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa. ... 
Courant  (m),  1930 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . . . 
Timea  (e),  1930. .. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa.... 
Total  (S),  1930. . . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . . . 
Courant  (S).  1930. 

1929 . 

(Gain  or  Loaa . . . 


1,433.831 
1.583,512 
149,681  L 
1,144,573 
1,337,851 
193.278  L 
285,001 
344,966 
59,965  L 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

312,725  120,062  142,921 

448,219  187,564  242,410 

135,494  L  67,502  L  99,489  L 


130,820  L  56,685  L  91,868  L 


9,876  L  50,967  L 


87,340  L  139,897  L 


202,254  2,231,148  2,563,243 

271,887  2,751,208  2,664,395 

69,633  L  520,060L  101,152  L 

180,468  1,833,181  2,038,936 

247,675  2,371,428  2,223,842 

67,207  L  538,247  L  194,906  L 

57,466  507,923  955,425 

81,617  710,229  988,370 

24,151  L  202,306  L  32,945  L 


Total  (DS),  1930 .  1 

1929  .  2 

Gain  or  Loea . 

Toul  (D),  1930 .  1 

1929 .  1 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

Chronicle  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Ixias . 

Poat-Diapatch  (m),  1930 _ 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

Presa  (a),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

Chronicle  iS),  1930 . 

1923 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

Poat  Dispatch  (SI,  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . 


Toul  (DS),  1930 .  1 

1929 .  1 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

Total  (D).  1930 .  1 

1929 .  1 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

News  (a),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Star  (m),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Times  (a),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Total  (S),  l!i30 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Star  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 


1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Times-Union  (m),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 


1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 


1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 


1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss. 


Total  (DS),  1930. . . 


859.572 

205,295 

65.262 

61,831 

123,002 

1,325,258 

1,073,511 

992,885 

277,679 

112,071 

102,732 

166,058 

1,661,199 

1,235,472 

133,313  L 

72,384  L 

46.809  L 

40,901  L 

43,056  L 

335,941  L 

161,961  L 

289,258 

41,244 

31,875 

13,500 

21,786 

397,967 

534,307 

245,661 

45,918 

42,692 

21,121 

24,212 

379,780 

440,553 

43.597  G 

4.674  L 

10,817  L 

7,621  L 

2,426  L 

18,187  G 

93,754  G 

289.258 

41,244 

31,875 

13.500 

21,786 

397,967 

534,307 

245.661 

45,918 

42,692 

21.121 

24,212 

379,780 

440,553 

43,597  G 

4,674  L 

10.817  L 

7,621  L 

2,426  L 

18,187  G 

93,754  0 

HOUSTON,  TEX, 

1,80.5,822 

426,337 

101,698 

71,691 

506,347 

2,927,678 

2.972,328 

>,141,505 

528,220 

133,890 

90,535 

523,972 

3,432,274 

3,230,782 

335,683  L 

101,883  L 

32,192  L 

18,844  L 

17,625  L 

,504,596  L 

2.58,454  L 

1,289,356 

337,358 

70,319 

51,864 

393,271 

2,155,507 

1.997,171 

1,649,968 

444,480 

83,899 

64,003 

431,454 

2,686,527 

2,312,844 

360,612  L 

107,122  L 

13,.580  L 

12,139  L 

38,183  L 

531,020  L 

315,673  L 

465,862 

151,879 

29,189 

18,657 

185,143 

8.55,322 

661,852 

614,166 

109,013 

33,807 

20,684 

198,402 

1,069,468 

766,306 

148,304  L 

47,134  L 

4,618  L 

2,027  L 

13.259  L 

214,146  L 

lfU,4.54  L 

449,203 

125,778 

26,358 

28,413 

126,313 

761,451 

777,0.54 

522,956 

166,272 

30,119 

32,154 

147,074 

900,985 

870,619 

73,753  L 

40,494  L 

3,761  L 

3,741  L 

20,761  L 

139,.534  L 

93,565  L 

374,291 

59,701 

14,772 

4,794 

81,815 

538,734 

558,265 

512.846 

79,195 

19,973 

11,165 

85,978 

716,074 

675,919 

138,555  L 

19,494  L 

5,201  L 

6,371  L 

4,163  L 

177,340  L 

117,654  L 

516.466 

88,979 

31,379 

19,827 

113,076 

772,171 

975,157 

491,537 

83,740 

49,991 

26,532 

92,518 

745,747 

917,038 

24,929  G 

5,239 G 

18,612  L 

6,705  L 

20,.558G 

26,424  G 

57,219  0 

249,734 

56,592 

11,241 

11,024 

63,636 

392,700 

4.55,820 

255,506 

43,981 

28,330 

14,249 

54,904 

397,438 

429,902 

5,772  L 

12,611  G 

17,089  L 

3,225  L 

8,732  G 

4,738  L 

25,918  G 

266.732 

32,387 

20,138 

8,803 

49,440 

379,471 

519,337 

236,031 

39,759 

21,661 

12,283 

37,614 

348,309 

488,036 

30,701  G 

7,372  L 

1,523  L 

3,480  L 

11,826  G 

31,162  G 

31,301  0 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

IND. 

1,423,404 

4.53,719 

141,618 

67,4.57 

461,314 

2. .558, 068 

2,761,468 

1,864,519 

639,540 

210,810 

74,663 

.568,984 

3,367,052 

2,831,2.58 

441,115  L 

18.5,821  L 

69,192  L 

7,206  L 

107,670  L 

808,981  L 

69,790  L 

1,185,069 

383,010 

112,196 

67,282 

386,186 

2,144,284 

2,179,372 

1,608,927 

.566,, 506 

178,939 

73,. 501 

496,002 

2,932,392 

2,322,113 

423,858  L 

183,496  L 

66,743  L 

6,219  L 

109,816  L 

788,108  L 

142,741  L 

641,675 

208,611 

54,709 

22,118 

195,995 

1,126,805 

8.57,894 

907,277 

311,450 

103,261 

27,178 

236,788 

1,. 588, 414 

925,731 

265,.582  L 

102,839  L 

48,552  L 

5,060  L 

40,793  L 

461,609  L 

67,837  L 

280,222 

90,710 

34,607 

30..586 

131,102 

571,075 

759,717 

268,028 

158,847 

39,906 

30,624 

164,085 

666,190 

7.50,260 

12,194  G 

68,137  L 

5.299  L 

38  L 

32,983  L 

95,115  L 

9,457  G 

263,152 

83,689 

22,880 

14,578 

59,089 

446,401 

561,761 

433,622 

96,209 

3.5,772 

15,699 

95,129 

677,788 

616,122 

170,470  L 

12,520  L 

12,892  L 

1,121  L 

36,040  L 

231,384  L 

84,361  L 

238,335 

70,709 

29,422 

175 

75,128 

413,784 

582,096 

2.55,592 

73,034 

31,871 

1,162 

72,982 

431,660 

509,145 

17,2.57  L 

2,325  L 

2,449  L 

987  L 

2,146G 

20,876  L 

72,951  Q 

238,335 

70,709 

29,422 

175 

75,128 

413,784 

582,096 

2.55,. 592 

73,034 

31,871 

1,162 

72,982 

434,660 

509,145 

17,257  L 

2,325  L 

2,449  L 

987  L 

2,146  G 

20,876  L 

72,951  0 

JACKSONVILLE 

,  FLA. 

669,360 

213,736 

63,496 

25,143 

237,312 

1,226,474 

1,975,031 

815,048 

271,023 

101,730 

27,564 

232,346 

1,461.837 

2,014,388 

14.5,688  L 

57,287  L 

38,234  L 

2,421  L 

4,966G 

235,363  L 

39,357  L 

519,228 

184,831 

44,473 

24,548 

184,3.52 

973,311 

1,456,731 

688,743 

237,233 

75,010 

24,603 

187,880 

1,227,368 

1,486,349 

169,515  L 

52,402  L 

30,537  L 

55  L 

3,528  L 

2.54,057  L 

29,618  L 

262,934 

132,938 

24,343 

16,565 

90,335 

535,901 

834,650 

326,975 

173,300 

38,179 

19,019 

98,868 

66.5,339 

867,146 

64,041  L 

40,362  L 

13,836  L 

2,4.54  L 

8,533  L 

129,435  L 

33,096  L 

2.56,294 

51,893 

20, 130 

7,983 

94,017 

437,407 

622,681 

361,768 

63,933 

36,831 

5,584 

89,012 

562,029 

619,203 

105,474  L 

12,040  L 

16,701  L 

2,399  G 

5,005  G 

124,622  L 

3.478  0 

150,132 

28,905 

19,023 

595 

.52,960 

253,163 

518,300 

126,30.5 

33,790 

26,720 

2,961 

44,466 

234,469 

528,039 

23,827  G 

4,885  L 

7,697  L 

2..366  L 

8,494  G 

18,694  G 

9,739  L 

150,132 

28.SKJ.5 

19,023 

.595 

52,960 

2.53,163 

518,399 

126..3a5 

33,790 

26,720 

2,961 

44,466 

234,469 

.528,039 

23,827 G 

4,885  L 

7,697  L 

2,366  L 

8,494  G 

18,691  G 

9,739  L 

KANSAS  CITY, 

MO. 

1,615,501 

535,438 

108,109 

44,088 

641,663 

2,944,537 

1,848,158 

816,386 

04,504 

64,171 

711,092 

3,534,951 

232,657  L 

280,948  L 

13,605  L 

20,083  L 

69,429  L 

590,414  L 

1,189,449 

451,910 

72,662 

30.594 

490,312 

2,224,635 

1,477,076 

711,844 

44.362 

50,481 

576,829 

2.861,232 

287,627  L 

259,934  L 

28,310  G 

19,887  L 

86,517  L 

636,597  L 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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LINAGE  FIGURES  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  SHOW  17.9  PER  CENT  LOSS  IN  NOVEMBER 

KANSAS  CITY — Continued  LOS  ANGELES — Continued 


Retail  Gatiaral  Tetal  Newa 

Pa^r  asd  year  (Lacal)  ^Natwnali  AalamatiTe  Fmancial  Qaaailied  adTartiainf  and  Edt’l 

SUr(iD),  1930 .  433,029  190,702  28,811  16,564  209,094  878,200  544,988 

1929  .  459,578  306,141  18,646  24,161  236,567  1,045,093  567,711 

GainorLoaa .  26,549  L  115,439  L  10,165  G  7,597  L  27,473  L  166,897  L  322,32  L 

Star  (e),  1930 .  523,215  176,974  33,087  12,254  211,313  956,843  581,658 

1929  .  710,979  297,559  18,746  24,030  239,102  1,290,416  620,814 

GaioorLoea .  187,764  L  120,585  L  14,341  G  11,776  L  27,789  L  333,573  L  39,156  L 

Journal-Post  (e),  1930 .  223,205  84,234  10,764  1,265  69,905  389,592  . 

1929  .  306,519  108,144  6,960  2,290  101,160  525,723  . 

GainorLoa .  83,314L  23,910L  3,804G  1,025  L  31,255L  136,131  L  . 

Total  (S),  1930 .  426,052  83,528  35,447  13,494  151,351  719,902  . 

1929  .  371,082  104,542  50,142  13,690  134,263  673,719  . 

GainorLoaa .  54,970  G  21,014  L  14,695  L  196  L  17,088  G  46,183  G  . 

Star  (S),  1930  .  322,194  66,540  32,337  13,459  127,243  561,773  294,356 

1929  .  261,340  92,821  40,918  13,690  108,164  516,933  256,628 

GainorLoaa .  60,854  G  26,281  L  8,581  L  231 L  19,079  G  44,840G  37,728G 

Journal-Post  (SI,  1930 .  103,858  16,988  3,140  35  24,108  148,129  . 

1929.. .  109,742  11,721  9,224  .  26,099  156,786  . 

GainorLoaa .  5,884  L  5,267  G  6,084  L  35  G  1,991  L  8,657  L  . 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Total  (DS),  1930 .  779,496  226,192  75,729  48,740  112,146  1,255,774  1,556,562 

1929  .  852,931  288,729  114,041  55,165  148,156  1,468,657  1,616,803 

GainorLoaa .  73,435  L  62,537  L  38,312  L  6.425  L  36,010  L  212,883  L  60,241  L 

ToUl(D),  1930  .  569,034  204.365  49,588  38,611  78,497  953,127  1,032,021 

1929  .  691,083  265,572  73,673  47,295  116,834  1,204,067  1,132,100 

GainorLoaa .  122,049  L  61,207  L  24,085  L  8,684  L  38,337  L  250,940  L  100,079  L 

Journal  (m),  1930 .  230,362  86,105  27,947  17,521  35,011  407,423  493,723 

1929  .  328,857  108,559  44,376  24,740  53,603  568,276  569,922 

GainorLoaa .  98,495  L  22,454  L  16.429  L  7,219  L  18,592  L  160,853  L  76,199  L 

News-SentineUe),  1930 .  338,672  118,260  21,641  21,090  43,486  545,704  538,298 

a929  .  362,226  157,013  29,297  22,555  63,231  635,791  562,178 

GainorLoaa .  23,554  L  38,753  L  7,656  L  1.465  L  19,745  L  90,087  L  23,880  L 

Total  (S),  1930  .  210,462  21,827  26,141  10,129  33,649  302,647  524,541 

1929 .  161,848  23,157  40, .368  7,870  31,322  264,590  484,703 

GainorLoaa .  48,614  G  1,330  L  14,227  L  2,259  G  2,327  G  38,057  G  39,838  G 

Journal  (S),  1930 .  118,249  12,499  15,439  7,949  13,348  167,764  245,462 

1929  .  93,099  12,140  25,498  6,200  11,841  148,778  227,899 

Gainorlxioa .  25,150  G  359  G  10.059L  1.749G  1.507G  18,986G  17,563  G 

New8-.Sentinel  (S),  1930  .  92,213  9,328  10,702  2,180  20,301  134,883  279,079 

1929  .  68,749  11,017  14,870  1,670  19,481  115,812  256,804 

Gainorlxes .  23,464  G  1,689  L  4,168  L  510  G  820  G  19,071  G  22,275  G 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

ToUl  (DS),  1930 .  1,662,336  442,421  109,971  142,917  340,458  2,712,812  3,150.876 

1929 .  1,940,269  554,008  123,096  124,952  395,737  3.150.427  3,463,943 

Gainorlxia .  277,933  L  111,587  L  13.125L  17,965  G  55.279  L  437,615  L  313.067L 

ToUl(D),  1930 .  1,194,246  387,888  87,404  105,442  289,514  2,078,986  2,214,756 

1929 .  1,535,436  503,754  86,190  89,840  345,019  2,572,117  2,541,503 

Gainorl/iea .  341,190L  115.866L  1.214G  15.602  G  55,505  L  493,131  L  326,747  L 

Courier-Journal  (m),  1930...  468,188  164,942  37,681  35,349  105,503  813,811  615,066 

1929  .  459,900  215,846  37,482  26.324  143,163  883,320  704,205 

Gainorlxtaa .  8,288  G  50,904  L  199  G  9,025  G  37,660  L  69.509  L  89,139  L 

Times  (e),  1930  .  465,813  161,423  36,662  40,591  106,868  816,272  831,654 

1929  .  601,358  208,903  39,363  29,609  139,615  1,022,641  945,200 

Gainorlxw .  135,545  L  47,480  L  2,701  L  10,982  G  32,747  L  206,369  L  113,546  L 

Herald  Peat (e),  1930  .  260,245  61,523  13,061  29,502  77,143  448,903  768,036 

1929  .  474,178  79,005  9,345  33,907  62,241  666.156  892,098 

Gainorl^aa .  213,933  L  17,482  L  3,716  G  4,405  L  14,902  L  217,253  L  124,062  L 

ToUl(S).  1930  .  468,090  54..^33  22,567  37,475  50,944  633,826  936,120 

1929  .  404,833  50,254  36,906  35,112  50,718  578,310  922,440 

GainorLoaa .  63,257  G  4,279  G  14.339  L  2,363  G  226  G  55,516  G  13,680  G 

Couner-Joarnal(S),  1930...  336,513  44..300  18,344  20,878  29,043  449,201  470,860 

1929  .  252,689  41,590  28,742  18,425  36,786  378,358  455,334 

GainorLoaa .  83,824  G  2,710  G  10,398  L  2,453  G  7,743  L  70,843  G  15,526  G 

Herald-Poat  (S).  1930 .  131,577  10,2.33  4,223  16,597  21,901  184,625  465,260 

1929 .  152,144  8,664  8,164  16,687  13,932  199,952  467,106 

Gainorlyoaa .  20,567  L  1,569  G  3,941  L  90  L  7,969  G  15,327  L  1,846  L 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Total  (DS),  1930  .  2,853.493  939,116  233,821  208,140  1,133,173  5,368,902  6,374,517 

1929  .  3,300,229  1,169,260  402,299  341,485  1,343,262  6,557,380  6,472,538 

Gainorlana .  446,736  L  230.144  L  168,478  L  133.345  L  210,089  L  1,188,478  L  98,021  L 

Total  (D).  1930  .  2,125,234  751,086  174,110  195,263  877,577  4,124,265  5,002,129 

1929  .  2,648,323  992,163  327,534  324,238  1,092,875  5,385,978  5,287,695 

Gainorlxw .  523,089  L  241,077L  153,424  L  128,975  L  215,298  L  1,261,713  L  285,566  L 

Examiner  (M),  1930  .  278,152  161,400  41,383  42,546  282,814  806.333  1,028,832 

1929 .  413,925  235,965  57,523  89,251  361,802  1,158,466  1,019,047 

GainorLoaa .  135,773  L  74,565  L  16,140  L  46,705  L  78,988  L  352,133  L  9,785  G 

Illinois  News  (m).  1930 .  179,087  44,687  23,380  11,450  53,290  311,894  457,255 

1929 .  189,880  55,040  32,123  13,199  62,963  353,205  483.836 

GainorLoaa .  10,793  L  10,353  L  8,743  L  1,749  L  9,673  L  41,311  L  26,581  L 

Timea  (m),  1930  .  410,581  139.582  33,815  74,583  309,293  968,567  1,071,183 

1929 .  511,280  185,570  57,269  134,540  388,025  1,276,937  1,195,369 

Gain  or  1/088 .  100,699  L  45,988  L  23,454  L  59,957  L  78,732  L  308,370  L  124,186  L 

Express  (e).  1930  .  316,614  118,465  29,999  29,291  50,468  544,879  852,599 

1929  .  438,408  161,075  73,541  46,645  59,623  779,292  958,138 

GainorLoaa .  121,794  L  42,610  L  43,542  L  17,354  L  9,155  L  234,413  L  105,539  L 

Herald  (e).  1930  .  722,163  232,764  34,740  25,644  158.051  1,173.362  1,000,995 

1929  .  841,030  276,288  78,635  30.220  195,085  1,421,282  1,027,505 

Gain  or  Loss .  118,867  L  43.524  L  43,895  L  4,576  L  37,034  L  247,920  L  26.510  L 

Record  (e).  1930  .  218,637  54,188  10,793  11,749  23,661  319,230  591,265 

1929 .  253,800  78,225  28,443  10,383  25,377  396,796  603,800 

GainorLoaa .  35,163  L  24.037  L  17,650L  1,366G  1,716L  77,566  L  12,535L 

Total  (S),  1930  .  728,259  188,030  59,711  12,877  255,596  1,244,637  1,372,388 

1929  .  651,906  177,097  74.765  17,247  250,387  1,171,402  1,184,843 

CiainorLoas .  76,353  G  10,933  G  15,054  L  4,370  L  5,209  G  73,235  G  187,545  G 

'Examiner  (S),  1930 .  359,677  121,511  41.314  6,663  119,900  649,065  659,888 

1929  .  296,673  109,183  56,710  8,858  117,014  588,438  523,750 

GainorLoaa .  63,004  G  12.328  G  15,396  L  2,195  L  2,886  G  60,627  G  136,138  0 


Reltil  General  Total 

Paper  and  year  (Lncal)  (National)  Attlemolire  Financial  Clasaified  adrartiaini  and  Fdi) 

Timea  (S).  1930  .  368.582  66.519  18,397  6.214  135,696  595,572  712.500 

1929  .  355,233  67,914  18,055  8,389  133,373  582,964  66l!o« 

GainorLoaa .  13.349  G  1,395  L  342  0  2,175  L  2,323  0  12,608  G  5L  407Q 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Total  (DS).  1930  .  238,450  103.468  37,745  19,349  34,888  437,983  563,8M 

1929 .  298,538  148,725  56.485  15,586  43,827  565,490  5«7|o)7 

GainorLoaa .  60,088  L  45,257  L  18,740  L  3,763  G  8,939  L  127,507  L 

Union  (m),  1930  .  238,450  103,468  37,745  19,349  34,888  437,983  ses'sn 

1929 .  298,538  148,725  56,485  15,586  43,827  565,490 

GainorLoaa .  60.088  L  45,257  L  18,740  L  3,763  G  8,939  L  127,507  L  3,mi 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Total  (DS),  1930 .  1,256,062  436.187  96,730  66,852  327,818  2,198,388  2,337,373 

1929 .  1,464,796  622.353  197,028  108,936  397,417  2,808,487 

GainorLoaa .  208,734  L  186.166  L  100,298  L  42,084  L  69,599  L  610,099  L  luiuo], 

Total  (D).  1930 .  942,668  387,932  82,736  62,565  260,736  1,751,143  l,g44'372 

1929 .  1,198,338  563,357  159,481  96,824  335,710  2,371,609  2.0is!im 

GainorLoaa .  255,670  L  175,425  L  76,745  L  34,259  L  74,974  L  620,466  L  17L30U 

Ormmercial-.Appeal  (m),1930  316,018  150,858  25,326  24,516  108,318  627,602 

1929  .  392,723  233,820  56,308  36.326  137,633  858,608  659,014 

GainorLoaa .  76,705  L  82,962  L  30,982  L  11,810  L  29,315  L  231,006  L  65,74(1, 

Evening-Appeal  (e).  1930...  269.825  140,078  28,079  23,806  107,845  572,040  637,114 

1929  .  327,788  200,256  60,490  32,065  136,733  765,647  701,751 

GainorLoaa .  57,963  L  60,178  L  32,411  L  8,259  L  28,888  L  193,607  L  64.637L 

Press-Scimitar  (e).  1930  .  356,825  96,996  29,331  14,243  44,573  551,501  613.990 

1929  .  477,827  129,281  42,683  28,433  61.344  747.354  654.906 

GainorLoaa .  121.002  L  32,285  L  13,352L  14,190L  16,771  L  195,853  L  40,91(1, 

Total  (S).  1930  .  313,394  48,255  13,994  4,287  67,082  447,245  493,001 

1929  .  266,458  58,996  37,547  12,112  61,707  436,878  434,820 

GainorLoaa .  46,936  G  10,741  L  23,553  L  7,825  L  5,375  G  10,367  G  58,181  G 

Commercial-.Appeal  (S),  1930  313,394  48,255  13,994  4,287  67,082  447,245  493,001 

1929  .  266,458  58,996  37,547  12,112  61,707  436,878  434,820 

Gain  or  Loss .  46,936  G  10,741  L  23,553  L  7,825  L  5,375  G  10,367  G  58.1810 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Total  (DS).  1930 .  1,605,411  550,891  112,797  57,278  464,729  2,854,690  4,246,401 

1929  .  1,977,316  697,094  212,024  95,1.30  554,495  3,578,359  4,423,926 

Gain  or  1/088  .  371,905  L  146,203  L  99,227  L  37,852  L  89,766  L  723,669  L  177,5251 

Total  (D).  1930 .  1,325,430  404,831  65,229  52,874  340,467  2,252,415  2,993,450 

1929 .  1,663,530  526,794  140,206  89,472  420,696  2,882,998  3,402,809 

Gain  or  I/OSS .  338.100  L  121,963  L  74,977  L  36,598  L  80,229  L  630.583  L  409,3591 

Sentinel  (m),  1930  .  275,417  56,084  11,889  17,079  76,749  445,828  809,004 

1929 .  194,436  69,420  28,488  30,038  61,170  386,440  1,050,357 

Gainorl/oss .  80,981  G  13,336  L  16,599  L  12,959  L  15,579  G  59,388  G  241,3531 

Journal  (e),  1930  .  635,047  206.879  31,330  21,391  145,943  1,047,354  706,363 

1929  .  828,827  269,059  54,502  36,933  219,114  1,408,690  718.7U  I 

Gain  or  Loss .  193,780  L  62, 180  L  23,172  L  15,542  L  73,171  L  361,336  L  12,4141 

Leader  (e).  1930 .  104,958  28,382  .  4,050  36,125  191,408  608.522 

1929 .  114,397  37,811  5,148  8,168  37,677  218,305  793,463 

Gainorl/oas .  9,439  L  9,429  L  5,148  L  4,118  L  1,552  L  26,897  L  184.9411 

Wisconsin  News  (e).  1930...  310,008  113,486  22,010  10,354  81,650  567,825  869.561 

1929  .  525,870  150,504  52,068  14,333  102,735  869,563  840.212 

Gainorl/oas .  215,862  L  37,018  L  30,058  L  3,979  L  21,085  L  301,738  L  29,349G 

Total  (S).  1930  .  279,981  146,060  47,568  4,404  124,262  602,275  1,252,951 

1929  .  313,786  170,300  71,818  5,658  133,799  695,361  1,021,117 

GainorLoaa .  33,805  L  24,240  L  24,250  L  1,254  L  9,537  L  93,086  L  231,834G 

•Sentinel  (S).  1930  .  85,347  88,010  16,379  1,259  26,514  217,509  565,950 

1929 .  109,221  90,869  18,289  2,562  25,974  246,915  527,004 

Gain  or  Loss .  23,874  L  2,859  L  1,910  L  1,303  L  540  G  29,406  L  38,946G 

Journal  (8),  1930 .  194,634  58,050  31,189  3,145  97,748  384,766  687,001 

1929  .  204,565  79,431  53,529  3,096  107,825  448,446  494,113 

GainorLoaa .  9.931  L  21,381  L  22,340  L  49  G  10,077  L  63,680  L  192,888  0 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Total  (DS).  1930 .  1,651,341  504,062  152,974  75,231  416,587  2,845,581  3,699,258 

1929 .  1,948,729  647,196  204,358  106,544  472,241  3,415,938  3,794.363 

GainorLoaa .  297,388  L  143,134  L  51,384  L  31,313  L  55,654  L  570,357  L  95.1051 

Total  (D),  1930 .  1,424,473  408,062  112,349  68,952  287,676  2,344,526  2,293,002 

1929 .  1,705,656  540,669  150,128  95,628  345,959  2,874,885  2,602,486 

Gainorl/oea .  281,183  L  132,607  L  37,779  L  26,676  L  58,283  L  530,359  L  309,4841 

Journal  (e).  1930  .  574,042  166,602  45,194  25,499  82,693  894,801  832,958 

1929  .  647,991  233,727  61.058  32,743  102.650  1,078,367  862,974 

Gainorl/oss .  73,949  L  67,125  L  15,864  L  7,244  L  19,957  L  183,566  L  30,0161 

Tribune  (e),  1930  .  498,391  133,401  42,4,59  27,305  134,241  835,797  639.107 

1929  .  631,643  193,090  63,384  40,061  163,792  1,092,472  770,033 

Gain  or  Loss .  133,252  L  59,689  L  20,925  L  12,756  L  29,551  L  256.675  L  130,9261 

Star  (e).  1930  .  352,040  108,059  24,696  16,148  70,742  613,928  820,937 

1929  .  426,022  113,852  25,686  22,824  79,517  704,046  969,479 

GainorLoas .  73,982  L  5,793  L  990  L  6,676  L  8,775  L  90,118  L  148,5421 

Total  (S),  1930  .  226,868  96.000  40,625  6.279  128,911  501,055  1,406,256 

1929  .  243,073  106,527  54,230  10,916  126,282  541,053  1,191.877 

Gainorl/oss .  16,205  L  10,527  L  13,605  L  4,637  L  2,629  G  39,998  L  214,3790 

Journal  (S),  1930 .  103,955  22,800  13,192  3,296  51,188  196,803  697,379 

1929 .  116,921  36,470  22.928  5,633  54,796  236.748  608,126 

Gun  or  Loss .  12,966  L  13,670  L  9,736  L  2,337  L  3,608  L  39,945  L  89,2530 

Tribune  (S),  1930 .  122,913  73,200  27,433  2,983  77,723  304,252  708,877 

1929 .  126,152  70,057  31,302  5,283  71,486  304,305  583.751 

GainorLoas .  3.239  L  3,143  G  3,869  L  2,300  L  6,237  G  53  L  125.126  0 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Total  (DS)  1930  .  506,046  151,929  34,161  6.254  50,374  757,911  1.151.343 

1929  .  575,396  201,689  58,394  10,029  63,949  915,344  1.274,615 

GainorLoaa .  69,350  L  49,760 L  24,233  L  3,775 L  13,575  L  157,433  L  123,272 

Total  (D)  1930  .  408,208  142,343  31,158  6.098  34,839  631,373  »1*.®** 

1929  .  484,801  188,602  45,006  9.360  44,759  778,192  I*®*®’®", 

GainorLoaa .  76,593  L  46,259  L  13,848  L  3,262  L  9,920  L  146,819  L  122.2ai<  | 

Advertiser  (m)  1930 .  166.825  70,528  12,414  5,954  14,688  274.287  468, 4B  j 

1929  .  205,124  95,814  14,621  7,344  21,298  348.204  I 

GainorLoaa .  38,299  L  25,286  L  2,207  L  1,390  L  6,610  L  73,917  L  13.«»U 


American  Weekly  linage  included. 
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linage  figures  for  principal  cities  show  17.9  PER  CENT  LOSS  IN  NOVEMBER 

MONTGOMERY — Continued  NEW  YORK— Continued 


Rttail  GaiMral  Talal  Newt 

Piptr  and  ;aar  (Local)  (Nalianal)  AulomotiTe  Financial  Claatiliod  adaortitini  and  Edi'l 

Journal  (e)  1*30  .  241,383  71,815  18,744  144  20,151  357,086  449,628 

.  279,677  92,788  30,385  2,016  23,461  429,988  585,531 

Quorum .  38,294  L  20,973  L  11,641L  1,872L  3,310L  72,902  L  135,903  L 

ToUKS)  1930 .  97,838  9,586  3,(X)3  156  15,535  126,538  233,252 

1,29  .  90,595  13,087  13,388  669  19,190  137,152  234,296 

Q^orlxw .  7,243  G  3,501  L  10,385  L  513  L  3,655L  10,614  L  1,014L 

AdTert^(S)  1930  .  97,838  9,586  3,003  156  15,535  126,538  233,252 

1(29  .  90,595  13,087  13,388  669  19,190  137,152  234,296 

Gain  or  Loot .  7,243  G  3,501  L  10,385  L  513  L  3,655  L  10,614  L  1,044  L 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Total  (D8)  1930  .  767,661  253,353  32,641  69,478  173,811  1,309,903  2,030,002 

,929  .  960,502  403,143  111,330  23,412  203,288  1,715,653  1,877,521 

Gain  or  Loot .  192,841  L  149,790  L  78,689  L  46,066  G  29,477  L  405,750  L  152,481  G 

Total  (D)  1930 . 554,931  198,724  26,277  56,315  126,746  975,582  1,190,381 

,929  .  747,866  319,712  71,435  20,735  157,154  1,330,224  1,207,571 

GtinorLooo .  192,935L  120,988L  45,158L  35,580  G  30,408  L  354,642L  17,190L 

Banner  (e)  1930  .  277,846  111,567  12,141  29,328  49,844  486,263  645,039 

1929  .  320,392  193,798  35,156  8,599  68,431  632,429  634,651 

GainorLooo .  42,546L  82,231  L  23,015L  20,729G  18,587L  146,166L  10,388G 

Tenneaoean  (m)  1930  .  277,085  87,157  14,136  26,987  76,902  489,319  545,342 

1929  .  427,474  125,914  36,279  12,136  88,723  697,795  572,920 

GainorLooo .  150,389  L  3S,757L  22,143  L  14,851  G  11,821  L  208,476  L  27,578L 

Total  (S),  1930  .  212,730  54,629  6,364  13,163  47,065  334,321  839,621 

1929  .  212,636  83,431  39,895  2,677  46,134  385,429  669,950 

GainorLooo .  94  G  28,802  L  33,531  L  10,4860  931 G  51,108L  169,671  0 

Banner  (S),  1930 .  123,420  25,981  4,215  6,443  24,166  184,415  399,572 

1929 .  128,834  50,279  21,804  1,014  22,439  224,517  351,693 

GainorLooo .  5,414  L  24,298  L  17,589L  5,429G  1,727  0  40,102  L  47,879G 

Tennaaean  (S),  1930  .  89,310  28,648  2,149  6,720  22,899  149,906  440,049 

1929  .  83,802  33,152  18,091  1,663  23,69.5  160,912  318,257 

Gainorl/ioo .  5,508  G  4,504  L  15,942  L  5,057  0  796L  11,006L  121,7920 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Total  (DS),  1930  .  455,371  175,619  60,773  24,161  86,6.59  820,646  1,779,140 

1929  .  637,175  187,020  91,771  25,660  141,879  1,099,257  1,722,807 

GainorLooo .  181,804L  11,401  L  30,998L  1,499  L  55,220  L  278,611  L  56,333  G 

Total  (D),  1930  .  415,287  163,210  55,08.5  21,868  78,605  752,097  1,307,906 

1929  .  586,256  183,833  75,397  23,202  132, .500  1,016,940  1,329,911 

GainorLooo .  170,969  L  20,623  L  20,312  L  1,.334L  53,895  L  264,843  L  22,0a5  L 

Standard  (e),  1930 .  162,995  64,555  23,186  11,266  27,319  300,143  644,487 

1929  .  241,709  94,349  35,578  11,065  41,912  434,4,54  665,755 

GainorLooo .  78,714  L  29,794  L  12,392  L  201 G  14,593  L  134,311  L  21,268  1. 

TimM  (e),  1930  .  252,292  98,6.55  31,899  10,602  51,286  451,954  663,419 

1929  .  344,547  89,484  39,819  12,137  90,588  582,486  6,661,156 

Gainor  1.008 .  92,255  L  9,171  G  7,920  L  1,.535  L  39,302  1.  130,.532  L  737  1. 

Total  (S),  1930  .  40,084  12,409  5,688  2,293  8,054  68,549  471,234 

1929  .  50,919  3,187  16,374  2,458  9,379  82,317  392,896 

GainorI.o« .  10,835  L  9,222G  10,686L  165  L  1,325  L  13,768  L  78,338  G 

Standard  (S),  1930  .  40,084  12,409  5,688  2,293  8,054  68,549  471,2.34 

1929  .  50,919  3,187  16,374  2,4.58  9,379  82,317  392,896 

Gainorl.000  .  10,835  L  9,222G  10,686  L  165  L  1,32.5L  13,768  L  78, .3380 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Total  (DS),  1930  .  2,129,180  539,889  95,695  89,515  388,431  3,497,820  3,904,602 

1929  .  2,247,951  662,946  144,946  185,668  432,140  3,858,4.59  4,000,481 

Gainorl/m .  118,771  L  123,057  L  49,251  L  96,153  L  43,709  L  360,639  L  95,879  1. 

Total  (D),  1930 .  1,463,445  469,217  66,767  70,326  276,924  2,583,962  2„550,359 

1929  .  1,735,556  552.361  95.453  138,008  330,435  3,019,166  2.846,908 

GainorLoes .  272,111  L  83,144  L  28,686  L  67,682  L  53,511L  435,204  L  296,349  L 

rui»-Pica>Tine(m),  1930...  670,411  183,016  21,057  31,127  140,161  1,064,336  771.873 

1929  .  660,059  211,130  37,722  52,364  166,751  1,143,914  940,970 

Gainorlxaa .  10,352  G  28,114  L  16,665  L  21,2.37  L  26,590  L  79,578  1.  169,097  L 

Tritrane  (m),  1930 .  183,164  88,486  13,548  11,798  46.355  521,190  555,737 

1929  .  269,052  109,487  11,702  21,925  60,271  603,175  609.212 

GainorLoee .  85.888  L  21,001L  1,846G  10,127L  13,916L  81,985L  53,475  1. 

lion  (e),  1930  .  345,555  106,919  15,978  13,342  53,263  557,881  512,319 

1929  .  462.727  134,953  26.758  32,891  65,845  733,787  541,750 

GainorLoes .  117,172  L  28,034  L  10,780  L  19,549  L  12,582  L  175,906  L  29,431  1. 

SUtee  (e),  1930  .  264,315  90,796  16,184  14,059  37,145  440,555  710,430 

1929  .  343,718  96,791  19,271  30,828  37,568  538,290  7.54,976 

GainorIxieB .  79,403  L  5,995  L  3,087  L  16,769  L  423  1.  97,735  1.  44,546  L 

Total  (8),  1930  .  665,735  70,672  28,928  19,189  111,507  913,858  1,354,243 

1929  .  512,395  110,585  49,493  47,660  101,705  839,293  1,153,573 

Gainorlxna  .  153,340  G  39,913  1.  20,565  L  28,471  L  9,802  G  74,565  G  200,670  G 

TiBea.Piea>Tinc  (S),  1930  .  341,832  41,499  14,723  9,633  70,831  485,136  603,880 

1929  .  265,716  57,117  31,732  22,548  65,291  454,497  500,684 

GainorLoea .  76.116G  15,618  L  17,009  L  12.915L  5.540  G  30,639  G  103.196G 

Item-Tribune  (S),  1930 .  188,128  18,890  8,309  5,277  20,481  249,640  347,207 

1929 .  117,981  21,629  13,298  12,532  17,887  187,178  312.688 

Gainorlxw .  70,147G  2,739  L  4,989  L  7,255  L  2,594  G  62.462G  34.519G 

Statea  (8),  1930 .  135,775  10,283  5,896  4,279  20,195  179,082  403,156 

1929 .  128,698  31,839  4,463  12,580  .  18,527  197,618  340,201 

Gainorlxaa .  7,077  G  21,556L  1.433  G  8,301  L  1,668G  18,5.361.  62,9550 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Total (D8),  1930  .  9,609,558  2,997,691  325,996  484,715  1,717,409  14,324,658  . 

19*9 . 10,890,080  3,611,210  388.106  1,005,861  1,908,648  16,409,938  . 

GainorLoee .  1,280,522  L  613,819L  62.110L  520,146L  191,239  L  2,085,280 1.  . 

ToUI(D),1930  .  7,381,399  2,148,519  235,112  455,973  1,165,021  10,695,939  . 

1929  .  8,781,042  2,761,552  230,567  947,041  1,392,239  12,934,833  . 

GainorLoee .  1,399, 643  L  613,083  L  4,545G  491.068  L  227,218  L  2,238,894  L  . 

Times  (m).  1930  .  912,991  238,697  19,544  145,962  193,026  1,344,714  . 

1929 .  1,119,285  353,222  25,481  275,562  233,200  1,705,707  . 

GainorLoee .  206,294L  114,52SL  5,937L  129.600  L  40,174  L  360,993  L  . 

Herald  Tribune  (m),  1930, . .  566,642  228,338  23,466  77,269  88,022  883,002  . 

1929  .  751,433  337,088  22,524  157,960  95,902  1,184,373  . 

GainorLoee .  184,791  L  108,700  L  942  G  80,691  L  7,880  L  301,371  L  . 

H^ofld  (m),  1930 .  135.590  95,200  6,252  15,094  228,178  458,968  . 

1929  .  233.842  139,460  9,916  43,564  310,286  683,588  . 

GainorLoee .  98,252  L  44.260  L  3.660L  28,470  L  82.108  L  224,6201.  . 


*  American  Weekly  linafe  included. 


Retail  General  Total  News 

Paper  and  year  (Local)  (National)  Automotire  Financial  Clasaificd  adrertising  and  EdiT 

.American  (m),  1930  .  209,257  61.781  7.059  11,541  93,525  364,563  . 

1929. .  238,814  86,706  6,832  44,270  100,163  425,683  . . 

GainorLoes .  29,557  L  24,925  L  227  G  32,729  L  6,638  L  61,120  L  . !. 

News  (m),  1930  .  761,613  131,349  9,664  9,825  .  892,962  . 

1929  .  752,007  154,373  4,995  11,647  .  906,380  . 

GainorLoes .  9,606  G  23,024  L  4,669  G  1,822  L  .  13,418  L  . 

Mirror  (m),  19.30  .  186,294  49,754  50  2,315  18,193  254,241  . 

1929 .  187.064  54,975  2,659  8,672  30,566  272,605  . 

GainorLoee .  770  L  5,221  L  2,609  L  6,357  L  12,373  L  18.364  L  . 

Sun  (e).  1930 .  1,047,856  322,724  27,800  54,407  10  828  1,381,408  . 

1929 .  1,215,239  422,777  35,738  105,501  15,057  1,653,073  . 

Coin  or  Lone .  167,383  L  100,053  L  7,938  L  51,094  L  4,229  L  271,665  L  . 

Journal  (e),  1930 .  1,079,713  243,881  16,739  18.705  3,015  1,326,609  . 

1929 .  1,182,269  287,404  23,223  31,192  4,078  1,473,751  . 

GainorLoes .  102,556  43.523  L  6.4841.  12,487  L  1,063  L  147,142  1.  . 

Evenin*  World  (e),  19.30  .  580,472  180,9.54  18,438  11,063  20,950  782,376  . 

1929  .  769,728  203,381  7,528  20,610  2,476  975,585  . 

GainorLoee .  188,986  L  22,427  L  10,910  G  9,547  L  18,474  G  193,2091.  . 

Post  (e),  1930  .  246,276  102,768  25,412  46,840  1,589  350,633  . 

1929  .  381,866  150,746  12,535  98,185  2,268  534,880  . 

Gainorl/ies .  135,590  L  47,978  L  12,877  G  51,345  L  679  L  184,247  1.  . 

Graphic  (e),  1930 .  194,761  40,306  16.431  2,811  34,412  269,479  . 

1929  .  296,40:)  50,122  19,220  6,728  45,437  391,%2  . 

GainorLoee .  101,642  L  9,816  L  2,789  L  3,917  L  10.935  L  122,483  L  . 

Telegram  (e),  1930  .  272,169  113,421  29,993  16,635  124,155  509,745  . 

1929  .  216,092  111,945  22,084  35,822  146,051  474,088  . 

GainorLoee .  56,077G  1.476G  7,909G  19,187L  21,896  L  35,657(1  . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  fe).  1930  .  540,4.55  180.444  14,272  17,341  221,191  942,090  . 

1929  .  672,199  204,042  15,908  39,905  248,231  1,124,472  . 

GainorLoea .  131,744  L  23,598  L  1,636  L  22,564  L  27,040  L  182,382  L  . 

SUndard  Union  (e),  1930. . .  173,869  39,738  5.808  6.778  25.480  239.087  . 

1929  .  262,112  60,016  3,180  24,526  43,735  365,863  . 

GainorLoes .  88,243  L  20,278  L  2,628  0  17,748  L  18,255  L  126,776  L 

BmokLvn  Times  (e).  19.30. . .  274,434  86.135  7,408  13,126  38,415  398,984  . 

1929  .  301,629  94,523  7,788  21,182  48,414  444,566  . 

GainorLoM .  27,195  L  8.388  L  380  L  8,056  L  9,999  L  45.582  L  . 

Total  (S).  1930  .  2,228,1.59  849,172  90,884  28,472  552,388  3,629,719  . 

1929  .  2,109,038  849,658  157,.539  58,820  516,409  3,475,105  . 

GainorLoes .  119,1210  486  L  66,655  L  30,348  L  35,979  G  154.614  G  . 

Times  (S),  19,30  .  489,586  304,128  22,096  13,673  186,184  979,898  . 

1929  .  446,286  317,996  28,734  33,088  176,044  940,326  . 

GainorLoes .  43„300O  13,868L  6,638  19,415  L  10,140  0  39,572G  . 

Herald  Tribune  (S),  19.30,  .  317,841  201,228  15,766  5,117  61,267  580,336  . 

1929  .  300,985  199,865  27,434  11,928  52,753  553,603  . 

GainorLoes .  16,8.56  G  1,363  0  11,668  L  6,811  L  8,514  G  26.733  G  . 

World  (S),  1930 .  186,105  52,828  5,674  662  102,491  341,424  . 

1929 .  188,080  62,562  18,662  2,842  116,702  367.344  . 

GainorLoes .  1,975  L  9,734  L  12,988  L  2,180  L  14,211  L  25,920  L  . 

•.American  (S),  1930  .  435.077  167,350  22,680  3,434  45,331  647,758  . 

1929  .  4.50,684  154,601  27,532  4,654  40,061  645,346  . 

(iainorI.oss .  15,607  L  12,749  G  4,852  L  1,220  L  5,270  0  2,412  0  . 

.News  (S),  19.30  .  425,377  68,753  676  31  494,130  . 

1929 .  .3.38,694  39,381  4.597  298  .  378,075  . 

GainorLoM .  86,683  0  29,372  G  3,921  L  267  L  .  116,055  0  . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (S),  1930.  .  202,756  42,728  12,322  1,222  89,693  335,177  . 

1929  .  21.3,228  54.851  22,247  1,839  88,415  356,494  . 

GainorLoes .  10,472  L  12, 123  L  9,925  L  617  L  1,278  0  21,317  L  . 

Brooklyn  Times  (S),  19,30  .  26,266  1,514  1,000  331  13,380  38,160  . 

1929  .  29,356  13,775  12,348  1,174  12,986  .56,117  . 

Gain  or  Isms .  3,090  L  12,261  L  11,348  L  843  L  394  0  17,957  L  . 

Bron.x  HomeN’ewsle),  1930. .  199,007  33,029  6,776  6,261  54,042  286.078  481,922 

1929  .  251,060  50,822  8,256  11,715  66,375  368,2.57  548,543 

GainorLoes .  52,053  L  17,793  L  1,480L  5,454  L  12,333  L  82,179  L  66,621  L 

Bronr  Home  News  (S)  19.30  145,151  10,643  10,670  4,002  31,152  196,946  216,254 

1929 .  146,725  6,627  5,985  2,997  29,448  182.800  186.800 

GainorLoes .  1,.574  L  4,016G  4,6850  1,0050  1,7040  4,1460  29,4600 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Total  (D).  1930  .  516,5.56  78,277  41,197  9,627  51,095  738,600  801,272 

1929  .  612,615  116,346  51,250  13,051  63,930  880.023  839,924 

Oainorl/iss .  96,059  L  38,069  L  10,053  L  3,424  L  12,835  L  141,423  L  38,652  L 

Gaiette  (e).  19.30 .  516,556  78,277  41,197  9,627  51,09.5  738,600  801,272 

1929  .  612,615  116,346  51,250  13,051  63,930  880,02.3  639,924 

Gainorl/isa .  %.059  L  38,069  L  10,053  L  3,424  L  12,635  L  141,423  L  38,652  L 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Total  (D.S),  1930 .  1,151,457  280,737  59,865  4.3,636  485,201  2,034,470  2,976,179 

1929 .  1,422,930  356,317  94,938  48,696  537,176  2,488,355  2,874,959 

Gainorlxies .  271,473  L  75,580  L  35,073  L  5,060  L  51,975  L  4.53,885  L  101,220  G 

Total  (D).  1930 .  1,021,557  266,236  40,318  42,908  385,931  1,769,313  2,224,572 

1929 .  1,290,380  338,517  71,109  47,440  440,470  2,215,206  2,296,677 

Gainorlxms  .  268,823  L  72,281  L  30,791  L  4,532  L  .54.5:)9L  445,893  L  72,105  L 

Post-Enquirer (e),  1930  ..  487,125  87,976  21,265  21,194  120,581  739,232  980,577 

1929  .  619,520  101,687  36,923  21,419  143,507  924,051  1,015.663 

Gainorl/iee .  132,395  L  13,711  L  15,6.58  1,  *25  L  22,926  L  184,819  L  35,086  L 

Tribune  (e),  1930  .  534,432  178,260  19,053  21,714  265,350  1,030,081  1,243,995 

1929  .  670,860  236,830  34,186  26,021  296.963  1,291,155  1,281,014 

Gainorlxtee .  136,428  L  58,570  L  15,13.3  L  4,307  L  31,613  L  261,074  L  37,019  L 

Total  (8).  1930 .  129,900  14,501  19,547  728  99,270  265.157  751,607 

1929 .  132,500  17,800  23,829  1,2.56  96,706  273,149  578,282 

(Jain  or  Loss .  2.650  L  3,299  L  4,282  L  528  L  2,564  G  7.992  L  173,325  G 

Tribune  (3),  1930 .  129.900  14,501  19,547  728  99,270  265,157  751,607 

1929 .  132,550  17,800  23,829  1,256  96,706  273,149  578,282 

Gainorl/ies .  2,650  L  3,299  L  4,282  L  528  L  2,564  G  7,992  L  17.3,325  0 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Total  (DS),  1930  .  1,089,039  472,143  88,4.35  59,232  413,696  2,141,959  2.135.798 

1929 .  1,313,770  552,157  181,375  61,297  432,796  2,544.091  2,259,381 

GainorlsMi .  224,731  L  80,014  L  92,940  L  2,065  L  19,100  L  402,132  L  123,583  L 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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LINAGE  FIGURES  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  SHOW  17.9  PER  CENT  LOSS  IN  NOVEMBER 


OKLAHOMA  CITY— Continuea 


Pm*' 

Total  (D).  18S0 . 

IBM . . 

Gate  orLota . 

(m),  1830 . 

IBM . 

OainorLoa . 

Tiwi  (e),  1B30 . 

IBM . 

Gain  or  lioa . 

Oklahoma  Nem  it),  1930. . . 

IBM . 

Gain  or  Loai . 

Total  (Si,  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

OkUhomao  fS).  1930 . 

IBM . 

Gain  or  Lon . 


Total  (D6).  1930 . 

IBM . 

Gainor  Lon . 

Total  fD),  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Nem  (a),  1930 . 

IBM . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

World-Herald  (e),  1B30 . 

IBM . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Total  (Si,  1930 . 

IBM . 

Gainor  Lon . 

•Newi  (S),  1930 . 

IBM . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

World-Herald  (8),  1930 . 

IBM . 

Gain  or  Lon . 


Tatal 

adrortuiof 


Total  (DS),  1930 . 

I9M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Total  (D),  1930  . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Bulletin  (e),  1930 . 

19M  . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Inquirer  (m),  1930 . 

1929  . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

New*  (e),  1930  . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon  . 

Public  Led«er  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Public  Ledaer  (m),  1930. . . . 

1929  . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Record  (m),  1930 . 

1929  . 

Gain  or  Lon  . 

Total  (S).  1930 . 

1929  . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

inquirer  (.S),  1930  . 

1929  . 

Gain  or  Lon 
Public  Ledaer  (S),  1930. 

19M  . 

Gain  or  Ixm  . 

Record  (S),  1930 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 


Total  (US),  1930 
19M  . 


935,833 

430,134 

77,221 

49,684 

345,048 

1,856,998 

1,750,622 

1,180,503 

510,345 

150,393 

44,505 

372,914 

2,261,356 

1.850,830 

244,670  L 

80,211  L 

73,172  L 

5,179  G 

27,866  L 

404,358  L 

100,208  L 

309,981 

164,725 

24,721 

16,914 

131,432 

655.978 

645,340 

328,328 

196.799 

48,266 

14,822 

137,501 

727,378 

631,367 

18,347  L 

32,074  L 

23,545  L 

2,092  G 

6,069  L 

71,400  L 

13,973  G 

836,019 

168,M1 

25,452 

18,699 

134,313 

688,139 

591,543 

470,467 

219,309 

51,488 

15,253 

138,004 

895,048 

605,651 

134,448  L 

51 ,018  L 

26,036  L 

3,446  G 

3,691  L 

206,909  L 

14,108  L 

289,833 

97,118 

27,048 

14,071 

79,303 

512,881 

513,739 

381,708 

94,237 

50,639 

14,430 

97,409 

638,930 

613,812 

91,875  L 

2,881  G 

23,591  L 

359  L 

18,106  L 

126,049  L 

100,073  L 

153,206 

42,009 

11,214 

9,548 

68,648 

284,961 

385,176 

133,267 

41,812 

30,982 

16,792 

59,882 

282,735 

406,551 

19,939  G 

197  G 

19,768  L 

7,244  L 

8,766  G 

2,226 G 

23.375  L 

153,206 

42,009 

11,214 

9,548 

68,648 

284,961 

385,176 

133,267 

41,812 

30,982 

16,792 

59,882 

282,735 

408,551 

19,939  G 

197  G 

19,768  L 

7,244  L 

8,766  G 

2,226  G 

23,375  L 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

1,056,907 

435,137 

116,585 

26,659 

260,302 

1,940,601 

3,008,041 

1,024,915 

483,060 

150,517 

46,763 

249,982 

1,967,856 

2,499,738 

31,992  G 

47,923  L 

33,932  L 

20,104  L 

10,320  G 

27,255  L 

508,303  G 

757,887 

285,254 

66,795 

19,886 

172,528 

1,344,274 

1,599,101 

800,117 

357,209 

102,920 

36,634 

177,233 

1,486,732 

1,574,990 

42,230  L 

71,955  L 

36,125  L 

16,748  L 

4,705  L 

142,458  L 

24,111  G 

260,281 

105,416 

21,405 

7,489 

62,240 

496,383 

788,540 

319,895 

132,118 

40,443 

15,302 

66,795 

587,172 

791,775 

59,614  L 

26,702  L 

19,038  L 

7,813  L 

4,555L 

90,789  L 

3,235  L 

497,606 

179,838 

45,390 

12,397 

110,288 

847,891 

810,561 

480,222 

225,091 

62,477 

21,332 

110,438 

899,560 

783,215 

17,384  G 

45,253  L 

17,087  L 

8,935  L 

150  L 

51,669  L 

27,346  G 

299,020 

149,883 

49.790 

6,773 

87,774 

596,327 

1,408,940 

224,798 

125,851 

47,597 

10,  IM 

72,749 

481,124 

924,748 

74,222  G 

24,032  G 

2,193G 

3.356  L 

15,025  G 

115,203  G 

484,192  G 

106,825 

102,852 

24,415 

2,858 

26,871 

268,906 

552,140 

72,547 

92,066 

18,236 

4,592 

24,730 

212,171 

486,651 

36,278  G 

10,786  G 

6,179  G 

1,734  L 

2,141 G 

56,737  G 

65,489  G 

190,195 

47,031 

25,375 

3,915 

60,903 

327,419 

856,800 

152,251 

33,785 

M.361 

5,537 

48,019 

268,953 

438,097 

37,944  G 

13,246  G 

3,986  L 

1,622  L 

12,884  G 

58,466  G 

418.7U3G 

PERTH  AMBOY, 

N.  J. 

339,084 

61,433 

25,852 

9,907 

37,733 

486,989 

605,919 

339.084 

61,433 

25.852 

B.907 

37,733 

486.989 

605,919 

PHILADELPHIA, 

,  PA. 

1,784,144  1 

.008,182 

341,005 

193,992 

858,743 

6,314,436 

7,500,578 

1,875,547  1 

,420,754 

376,826 

246,411 

982,680 

7,048.151 

7,184,338 

91,403  L 

412,572  L 

35,821  L 

52,419  L 

123,937  L 

733,715  L 

316,240  G 

>,949,384 

821.506 

286,775 

193,123 

650,347 

5.0M.339 

5,439,744 

t. 221, 964  1 

.208,547 

326,148 

241,422 

789,576 

5,933,234 

5,518,185 

272,580 L 

387,041  L 

39,373  L 

48,299  L 

139, 2ML 

903,895  L 

78,441  L 

1,028,407 

271,603 

79,498 

25,164 

221,603 

1,628,173 

874,262 

1,139,425 

362,992 

106,448 

34,333 

272,504 

1,917,861 

886,822 

111,0I8L 

91 ,389  L 

26,950  L 

9,169 L 

50,901  L 

289,688  L 

12,560  L 

418,612 

124,589 

51,544 

32,558 

162,959 

845,424 

1,100,692 

443,907 

205,434 

69,128 

42,806 

200,713 

974,519 

1,052,805 

25,295  L 

80,845  L 

17,584  L 

10,248  L 

37,754  L 

1M.095L 

47,887  G 

415,105 

85,152 

3,419 

3,664 

8,244 

541,068 

508,228 

489,806 

83,992 

6,535 

4,223 

7,145 

6M,870 

544,759 

74,701  L 

1.160G 

3,116  L 

559L 

1,099  G 

88,802L 

36,531  L 

538,438 

158,135 

60,474 

55,756 

85,526 

899,269 

977,439 

580,079 

270,600 

68,167 

68,610 

124,114 

1,111,792 

1,006,592 

41,641  L 

112.465  L 

7,693  L 

12,854  L 

38,588  L 

212,523  L 

M,153  L 

280,004 

94,773 

56,226 

60,368 

79,181 

588,196 

1,124,676 

270.987 

182,792 

58,008 

75.084 

115.804 

758,633 

1,173,051 

9,017  G 

88,019  L 

1,782  L 

14,716  L 

36,623  L 

170,437  L 

48,375  L 

268,818 

87,254 

35,614 

15,613 

92,834 

527,209 

854,447 

M7.760 

102,737 

17,862 

16,366 

69,296 

540,559 

854,156 

28,942  L 

15,483  L 

17,752  G 

753  L 

23,538 G 

13,350  L 

MIG 

834,760 

186,676 

54.230 

869 

208,396 

1.285.097 

2,060,834 

653,583 

212,207 

50,678 

4,989 

193,104 

1,114,917 

1,666,153 

181,177  0 

25,531  L 

3,552  G 

4,120  L 

15,M2  G 

170,180  G 

394.681  G 

399,113 

83,500 

20,373 

230 

116,011 

619,227 

676,443 

364,407 

102,713 

17,6M 

3,612 

113,862 

602..331 

601,607 

34,706  G 

19,213  L 

2,744  G 

3.382  L 

2,149 G 

16,896  G 

74,836  G 

158.435 

82,180 

22,199 

536 

41,730 

305,092 

672,199 

163,691 

95,801 

25,071 

1,313 

47,621 

333,511 

547,396 

5,256  L 

13,621 L 

2,872  L 

mh 

5,891 L 

28.419  L 

124,803  G 

277,212 

20,996 

11,658 

103 

50,655 

360,778 

712,192 

125,485 

13,693 

7,978 

64 

31,621 

179,075 

517,150 

151,727  G 

7,303  G 

3,680G 

39  G 

19,034  G 

181,703  G 

195,042  G 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


19M . 

Gain  or  Lon. 


Total  (S).  1930. 

IBM . 

Gain  or  Lon. . 


663,392 

213,073 

64,879 

M,410 

202,662 

1,176,541 

1 

1,822,038 

901,412 

228,548 

155,494 

30,183 

343.617 

1,669,643 

1 

1,705,869 

238,020  L 

15,475  L 

90,615  L 

3,773  L 

140,955  L 

493,102 

L 

116,169  G 

573,097 

196,156 

47,413 

22,987 

160,592 

1,006,070 

1 

1,384,442 

799,079 

213,442 

114,410 

26,755 

290,628 

1.454,181 

1 

1,317,691 

225,982  L 

17,286  L 

66,997 L 

3,768  L 

130,036  L 

1  448,111 

L 

66,751 G 

397,485 

128,009 

28.851 

14,224 

115,596 

687,6M 

773,264 

474,512 

142,478 

56,919 

12,462 

207,107 

896,833 

746,933 

77,027  L 

14,469  L 

28,068  L 

1,762  G 

91,511  L 

209,204 

L 

26.331 G 

175,612 

68,147 

18.562 

8,763 

44,996 

318,441 

611,178 

324,567 

70,964 

57,491 

14,293 

83.521 

557,348 

570,758 

148.955  L 

2,187  L 

38,BML 

5,530  L 

38,525  L 

238,907 

L 

40,4MG 

90,295 

16,917 

17,466 

3,423 

42,070 

170,471 

437,596 

102,333 

15,106 

41,084 

3,428 

52,989 

215,462 

388,178 

12,038  L 

1,811  G 

23,618  L 

5L 

10,919  L 

44,991 

L 

49,418  0 

Paaar  and  jraar  (Local) 

RepuUie  (S),  1930 .  90,295 

19M .  102,333 

Gain  or  Lon .  12,038  L 
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1,811  G  23,618  L 


5L  10,919  L 


PITTSBURGH, 


IBM . 

Gain  or  Lon. 


19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Poet-Gaiette  (m),  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Pren  (o),  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Sun-Telegraph  (e),  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Total  (8)  1930 . 

19M . 

Gun  or  Lon . 

Pren  (8)  1930... . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

*Sun-Telegraph  (S)  1930. . . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 


Total  (1)S)  1930 .  1 

19M .  1 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Total  (D)  1930 .  1 

19M .  1 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Oregonian  (m)  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Journal  (e)  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Newa(e)  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Telegram  (e)  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Total  (S)  19.30 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Oregonian  (8)  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  nr  Lon . 

Journal  (8)  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 


Total  (DS),  1930 .  1 

19M .  1 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Total  (D)  1930 .  1 

19M .  1 

Gain  or  Ixw . 

Bulletin  (e),  1930 . 

1929  . 

Gain  or  l/m . 

Journal  (m),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Ixin . 

Newa-Trbiune  (e),  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Ixns . 

Total  (8).  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Journal  (83,  1930 . 

19M . 

Gain  or  I/ne . 

News  Tribune  (8),  19.30 . 

19M  . 

Gain  or  l/m . 


2,497,848 

668,301 

216,295 

80,290 

457,520 

4.048.656 

<■428.171 

2,631,633 

943,186 

239,224 

97,273 

554,952 

4,558,517 

4,661,174 

133,785  L 

274,885  L 

22,9ML 

16,983 

L 

97,432  L 

509,861 L 

235,3941, 

2,049,805 

473,455 

169,601 

74,067 

294,215 

3,189,545 

3.006,18! 

2,278,902 

685,790 

193,111 

94,208 

387,951 

3,732,211 

3.327.400 

2M,097L 

212,335  L 

23,510  L 

20,141 

L 

93,736  L 

542,666 L 

321,2111, 

455,156 

104,893 

61,338 

36,526 

63,845 

757,240 

1.061.092 

456,946 

168,492 

75,288 

47,425 

86,728 

869,134 

1.133,203 

1,790  L 

63,599 L 

13 ,950  L 

10,899 

L 

22,883  L 

•  111,894  L 

68,1111 

908.152 

230.857 

65,499 

19,567 

150,533 

1,425,488 

935,493 

1,075,895 

330,602 

73,044 

25,987 

204,565 

1,731,777 

1.147,372 

167,743  L 

99,745  L 

7,545  L 

6,420 

L 

54,032  L 

306,289  L 

211.8791 

686,497 

137,705 

42,764 

17,974 

79,837 

1,006.817 

1.005,000 

746,061 

186,696 

44,779 

M,796 

96,658 

1,131,300 

1.046,825 

59,564  L 

48,991  L 

2,015  L 

2,822 

L 

16,821 L 

124,483  L 

41.225L 

448,043 

194,846 

46,694 

6,223 

163,305 

859,111 

1.419,993 

352,731 

257,396 

46,113 

3,065 

167,001 

826,306 

1.334,176 

95,312  G 

62,550  L 

581  G 

3,158 

G 

3,696L 

32,805  0 

85.817 G 

244,044 

69,146 

16,808 

2,473 

105,179 

437,650 

741.560 

196,172 

1M.943 

19,211 

1,850 

110,704 

448,880 

710,924 

47,872  G 

51,797  L 

2,403  L 

623 

G 

5,525  L 

11,230  L 

30.636 G 

203,999 

125,700 

29,886 

3,750 

58,126 

421,461 

678,433 

156,559 

136,453 

26,902 

1,215 

56,M7 

377,426 

623,252 

47,440 G 

10,753  L 

2,984  G 

2,535 

G 

1.8MG 

44,035  G 

55,181 G 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1,407,779 

508,305 

94,544 

71,371 

534,389 

2,617,856 

3,452,664 

1.679,858 

561,413 

172,174 

98,754 

570,230 

3,085,767 

3,419,706 

272,079  L 

53,108  L 

77.630  L 

27,383 

L 

35,841  L 

467,911  L 

32,958 G 

1,218,163 

438,674 

57,337 

65,000 

384,162 

2,164,639 

2,503,830 

1,508,2M 

493,162 

113,042 

88,641 

435,621 

2,641,799 

2.623.609 

290,066  L 

54,488  L 

55,705  L 

23,641 

L 

51,459  L 

477,160 L 

119.7791 

221,989 

148,303 

21,314 

30,568 

159,189 

582,394 

728,216 

284,015 

182,823 

36,483 

45,818 

192,980 

743,906 

737,196 

62,026  L 

34,5ML 

15,169  L 

15,250 

L 

33,791  L 

161,512  L 

8.979  L 

408,378 

154,721 

22,098 

14,696 

113,770 

708,817 

663,456 

452,419 

168,826 

36,548 

20,719 

138,168 

816,680 

676,329 

49,041  L 

14,105  L 

14,450  L 

6,023 

L 

24,398  L 

107.883  L 

12,8731 

248,641 

69,499 

6,673 

7,055 

57,379 

389,247 

445,183 

309,056 

74,152 

18,7M 

9,470 

35,651 

447,058 

475,848 

60,415  L 

4,653L 

12,056  L 

2,415 

L 

21,728  G 

57,811  L 

30,6651 

344,155 

66,151 

7,252 

12,681 

53,824 

484,181 

666,975 

462,739 

67,361 

21,282 

12,634 

68,822 

634,155 

734,237 

118,584  L 

1,210  L 

14,030  L 

47 

G 

14,998  L 

149,974  L 

67,2621 

189,616 

69,631 

37,  M7 

6.371 

150,227 

453,217 

948.834 

171, 6M 

68,251 

59,132 

10,113 

134,609 

443,968 

796,097 

17,987 G 

1,380  G 

21,925  L 

3,742 

L 

15,618  G 

9,249  G 

152,737 G 

135,184 

60,568 

23,048 

3,792 

94,475 

317,232 

535,511 

104,826 

55,764 

36,013 

4,976 

85,426 

287,239 

438,915 

30,358 G 

4.804G 

12,965  L 

1,184 

L 

9,049  G 

M,993  G 

96.596G 

54,432 

9,063 

14,159 

2,579 

55,752 

135,98'> 

413,323 

66,803 

12,487 

23,119 

5,137 

49,183 

156,7M 

357,182 

12,371  L 

3,424  L 

8,960  L 

2.558 

L 

6,569  G 

20,744  L 

56,141  G 

PROVIDENCE, 

R.  I. 

.327,608 

353,987 

115,861 

81,940 

411,069 

2,375,071 

3,816.433 

,573,230 

428,535 

173,230 

107,723 

427,852 

2,742,222 

3.529,494 

245,622  L 

74,548  L 

57.369  L 

25,783 

L 

16,783  L 

367,151  L 

286.939  0 

,112,517 

308,264 

91,704 

78.111 

359,788 

2,034,705 

2.704,479 

,369,652 

396,361 

121,185 

102,058 

383,304 

2,403,507 

2. .588.459 

257,135  L 

88,097  L 

M,481  L 

23,947 

L 

23,516  L 

368,802  L 

116.020G 

684,217 

175,  IM 

51,667 

31,945 

169,775 

1,124,973 

964,120 

871,806 

247,033 

69,806 

39,839 

183,098 

1,416,260 

905,572 

187,589  L 

71,904  L 

18,139  L 

7,894 

L 

13,323  L 

Ml, 287  L 

58,548 G 

184,163 

61.005 

25,562 

35,436 

175,751 

512,557 

968.357 

214,740 

80,810 

32,494 

49,097 

190,976 

587,969 

976.487 

30,577  L 

19,805  L 

6,932  L 

13,661 

L 

15,225  L 

75,412  L 

8.130L 

244,137 

72,130 

14,475 

10,730 

14.262 

397,175 

772.002 

283,106 

68.518 

18,885 

13,122 

9,230 

399,278 

706,400 

38,969  L 

3,612  G 

4,410  L 

2,392 

L 

5,032  G 

2,103  L 

65.602  0 

215,091 

45,723 

24,157 

3.8M 

51,281 

340,366 

1,111.954 

203,578 

32,174 

52,045 

5,665 

44,548 

338,715 

941,035 

11,513  G 

13,549  G 

27,888  L 

1,836 

L 

6,733  G 

1,651 G 

170.919 0 

198, 8M 

40,595 

23,392 

3.8M 

49. 2M 

315,874 

745.654 

181-,137 

32,111 

45,532 

5.644 

43,167 

307, 7M 

564,695 

17,692  G 

8,484  G 

22,140  L 

1,815 

L 

6,062  G 

8,145  G 

180.9590 

16,262 

5,128 

765 

2,052 

24,492 

366.300 

22,441 

63 

6,513 

21 

1,381 

30,986 

376.340 

6.179  L 

5,065  G 

5,748  L 

21 

L 

671  G 

6.494  L 

10.040  L 

READING,  PA. 


‘American  Weekly  linage  induded. 


926,820 

211,247 

90,399 

35,417 

183.653 

1,473,107 

,080,939 

296.407 

157,763 

40,461 

208,481 

1,812,447 

154,119 

L 

85,160 

L 

67,364 

L 

5,044 

L 

24,828 

L 

339,340  L 

850,310 

195,449 

79,068 

34,740 

162,549 

1.347.672 

.018,244 

280,788 

143,814 

40,377 

188,733 

1,700,239 

167,934 

L 

85,339 

L 

64,746 

L 

5,637 

L 

26,184 

L 

352,567  L 

366,717 

113,062 

40,862 

17,000 

79,026 

635,236 

480.546 

165,126 

62,350 

21,346 

95,155 

845,104 

113, 8M 

L 

52,064 

L 

21,488 

L 

4,346 

L 

16,  IM 

L 

309.878  L 

483.593 

82,387 

38,206 

17,740 

83,523 

712,446 

537.698 

115,662 

81,464 

19,031 

93,578 

855,135 

54,105 

L 

33,275 

L 

43,258 

L 

1,M1 

L 

10,055 

L 

142.689  L 

1,472,340 
1,550,147 
n,807L 
1,285,021 
1,395,535 
110,5141 
614.931 
633.149 
18.2131 
670.090 
762,386 
92.386  L 
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ToUl{S).  1930 . 

!•» . 


Ratad 

(Local) 

Goner  al 
(Nalioaal) 

AotomoliTa 

Financial 

(3aaaificd 

Total 

adrertiainf 

Newa 

and  EdtT 

76.510 

15,798 

11,331 

en 

21,104 

125,435 

187,319 

62,695 

15,619 

13,949 

84 

19,748 

112,208 

154,612 

13,815  G 

179  G 

2,618  L 

593  G 

1,356  0 

13,227  Q 

32,707  a 

76,510 

15,798 

11,331 

677 

21,104 

125.435 

187,319 

62,695 

15,619 

13,949 

84 

19,748 

112,208 

154,612 

13,815  G 

179  G 

2,618  L 

593  G 

1,356  0 

13,227  0 

32,707  G 

RICHMOND, 


. . 

OimorLoee . 

IoeI{D),  1930 . 

1829 . 

GtinorlxM . 

SeOT-Loder  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gunof  Loes . 

(m),  1930... 

1929 . 

OiinorLoae. . 

Total  (S).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Giiii  or  Lon . 

Timei  Diil»t«h  (S),  1930. . . 

1929 . 

GiinorLoM  . 


Total  (DS).  1930 . 

1929 . 

GiiiorLoa . 

Total  (D),  1930 . 

1929 . 

GtinorLon . 

Dm.  t  Cbronicle  (m),  1930. 

1929 . 

GiiiorLon . 

Joarul  (•),  1930 . 

1929 . 

GiiiorLoa . 

TmmUBioD  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

GinorLoa . 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

GiiiarLon . 

Dm  k  Chronicle  (S),  1930. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

'Aoerienn  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loan . 


Total  (D8),  1930 . 

1929 . 

GainorLoa . 

Total  (D).  1930 . 

1929 . 

GaiaorLaao . 

RwatarwRepublio  (e).  193a. 

1929 . 

Gaia  or  Loan . 

Total  (6),  1930 . 

1929 . 

GainorLoaB . 

Star®,  1930 . 

1929 . 

GaiaorLoaa . 


Total  (D6),  1930 .  1 

1929 .  1 

GaiaorLoaa . 

Total  (D).  1930 . 

1929 . 

GainorLoa . 

Tribune  (m),  1930 . 

1929 . 

GainorLoa . 

HtantNeitB(e).  1930 . 

1929 . 

GainorLoa . 

Telopam  (a),  1930 . 

1929 . 

GainorLoa . 

Total®,  1930 . 

1929 . 

GainorLoa . 

Tribuie  ®,  1930 . 

1929 . 

GainorLoa . 

Totomni  ffl),  1930 . 

1929 . 

GainorLoa . 


1,101,072 

232,239 

65,206 

82,615 

285,656 

1,777,946 

1,841,688 

1,200,769 

344,313 

120,997 

76,491 

324,428 

2,084,960 

2,149,166 

99,697  L 

112,074  L 

55,791  L 

6,124  G 

38,772  L 

307,014  L 

,  307,478  L 

851,018 

215.309 

49,735 

64,756 

242,433 

1,434,166 

1,458,570 

991,725 

314,345 

100,395 

66,465 

283,832 

1,773.788 

1,769,266 

140,707  L 

99,036  L 

50,660L 

1,709  L 

41,399  L 

,  339,622  L 

1  310,696  L 

563,901 

134,255 

31.810 

34,378 

131,010 

896.807 

799,988 

665,763 

186,205 

67,701 

36,203 

156,117 

1,105,850 

1,052,712 

101,862  L 

51,950  L 

25,891 L 

1,825  L 

25,107  L 

209,043  L 

252,724  L 

287,117 

81,054 

17,925 

30,378 

111,423 

537,359 

658,582 

325,962 

128.140 

42,694 

30,262 

127,715 

667,938 

716,554 

38,845  L 

47,086  L 

24,769  L 

116  G 

16.292  L 

130,579  L 

57,972  L 

250,054 

16,930 

15,471 

17,859 

43,223 

343,780 

383,118 

209,044 

29,968 

20,602 

10,026 

40,596 

311,172 

379,900 

41,010  G 

13,038  L 

5,131  L 

7,833  G 

2,627  G 

32,608  G 

3,218  0 

250,054 

16,930 

15,471 

17,859 

43,223 

343,780 

383,118 

209,044 

29,968 

20,602 

10,026 

40,596 

311,172 

379,900 

41,010  G 

13,038  L 

5,131  L 

7,833  G 

2,627  G 

32,608  G 

3,218  0 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1,643,892 

574,619 

160,790 

107,372 

440,112 

2,984,314 

3,769,646 

!, 162,942 

755,298 

189,838 

126,942 

501,124 

3,796,368 

4,154,984 

519,050 L 

180,679  L 

29,048  L 

19,570  L 

61 ,012  L 

812,054  L 

385,338  L 

1,441,038 

426,154 

110,111 

97,563 

322,892 

2,455,167 

2,742,516 

1,918,591 

631,313 

132,624 

119,832 

379,456 

3,142,040 

3,195,933 

477,553  L 

105,159  L 

22,513  L 

22,269  L 

56,564  L 

686,873  L 

453,417  L 

370,868 

119,931 

35,439 

34,907 

211,522 

779,537 

895,711 

473,766 

149,934 

61,373 

51,967 

229,125 

971,493 

1,060,925 

102,898  L 

30,003  L 

25,934  L 

17,060  L 

17,603  L 

191,956  L 

165,214  L 

390,591 

100,860 

34,648 

26,205 

55,715 

654.252 

808,592 

574,410 

76,423 

19,176 

25,231 

72,552 

817,310 

858,954 

183,819 L 

24,437  G 

15,472 G 

974  G 

16,837  L 

163,058  L 

50,362  L 

679,679 

205,363 

40,024 

36,451 

65,655 

1,021,378 

1,038,213 

870,415 

304,956 

52,075 

42,634 

77,779 

1,353,237 

1,276,054 

190,836  L 

99.593  L 

12,051  L 

6,183  L 

22,124  L 

331,859  L 

237,841  L 

202,854 

148,465 

50,679 

9,809 

117,220 

529,147 

1,027,130 

244,351 

223,985 

57,214 

7,110 

121,668 

654,328 

959,051 

41,497  L 

76,620  L 

6,535  L 

2,699  G 

4,448  L 

125,181  L 

68,079  0 

146,395 

55,666 

26,130 

4,959 

97,232 

330,438 

465,318 

143,064 

112,132 

30,692 

5,424 

89,874 

381,186 

466,041 

3,331 G 

56,466  L 

4,562  L 

465  L 

7,358  G 

50,748  L 

723  L 

56,459 

92,799 

24,549 

4,850 

19,988 

198,709 

561,812 

101,287 

111,853 

26,522 

1,686 

31,794 

273,142 

493,010 

44.828L 

19,054  L 

1,973  L 

3,164  G 

11,806L 

74,433  L 

68,802  0 

ROCKFORD, 

ILL. 

433,676 

124,679 

54,053 

29,330 

156,849 

804,766 

963,338 

6n,259 

119,622 

82,151 

23,445 

181,172 

1,091,652 

1,090,303 

243,583  L 

5,057  G 

28,098  L 

5,885  G 

24,323  L 

286,886  L 

126,965  L 

339,157 

114,436 

43,312 

18,322 

120,814 

642,130 

698,935 

566,115 

107,868 

56,422 

15,384 

147,353 

901,101 

844,643 

226,958  L 

6,568  G 

13,110L 

2,848  G 

26,539  L 

258,971  L 

145,708  L 

339,167 

114,436 

43,312 

18,232 

120,814 

642,130 

698,935 

566,115 

107,868 

56,422 

15,384 

147,353 

901,101 

844,643 

226,958  L 

6,568  G 

13,110  L 

2,848  G 

26,539  L 

258.971  L 

145,708  L 

94,519 

10,243 

10,741 

11,098 

36,035 

162,636 

264,403 

111,144 

11,754 

25,729 

8,061 

33,819 

190,551 

245,660 

16,625  L 

1,511  L 

14,988  L 

3,037  G 

2,216  G 

27,915  L 

18,743  G 

94,519 

10,243 

10,741 

11,098 

36,035 

162,636 

264,403 

111,144 

11,754 

25,729 

8,061 

33,819 

190,551 

245,660 

16,625  L 

1,511  L 

14,988  L 

3,037 G 

2,216 G 

27,915  L 

18,743  G 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

,  UTAH 

1,024,347 

424,603 

93,986 

60,080 

241,531 

1,860,615 

3,110,863 

1,110,324 

453,091 

174,160 

53,547 

284,589 

2,090,951 

3,003,228 

85,977  L 

28,488  L 

80,174  L 

6,533  G 

43,058  L 

230,336  L 

107,635  0 

787,935 

367,895 

70.381 

47,733 

184,101 

1,462,389 

2,229,652 

887,416 

384,541 

127,760 

44,901 

232,144 

1. 6190.971 

2,308.548 

99,481  L 

26,646  L 

57,379  L 

2,832 G 

48,043  L 

228,582  L 

78,896  L 

341,946 

189,960 

33,141 

25,000 

116,916 

711,972 

786,820 

309,808 

200,785 

46,098 

20,507 

127,981 

715,545 

784,553 

32,138 G 

10,825  L 

12,957  L 

4,493  G 

11.065L 

3,573  L 

2,267  0 

220.974 

104,524 

20,089 

16,605 

41,819 

406,809 

839,865 

297,489 

110,211 

49,474 

13,890 

59,912 

532,667 

870,681 

76,615  L 

5,687  L 

29.385  L 

2,715  G 

18.093  L 

125,858  L 

30,816  L 

226,016 

63,411 

17,151 

6,128 

25,366 

343,608 

602,967 

280,119 

73,545 

32,188 

10,504 

44,251 

442,759 

653,314 

65,104  L 

10,134  L 

15,037  L 

4,376 L 

18,885  L 

99,151  L 

50,347  L 

236,412 

66,708 

23,605 

12,347 

57,430 

398,226 

881,211 

222,908 

68,650 

46,400 

8,646 

52,445 

399,980 

694,680 

13,504  G 

1.842  L 

22,795  L 

3,701 G 

4,985 G 

1,754  L 

186,531  G 

197,623 

52,473 

17,242 

7,981 

48,750 

324,725 

548,770 

175,642 

60,533 

36,249 

5,034 

41,366 

319,715 

419,217 

21,981  G 

8,060  L 

19,007  L 

2,947 G 

7,384  G 

5,010  G 

129,553  0 

38,789 

14,235 

6,363 

4,366 

8,680 

73,501 

332,441 

47,266 

8,017 

10,151 

3,612 

11,079 

80,265 

275,463 

8,477  L 

6,218  G 

3,788  L 

754  G 

2,399  L 

6,764  L 

56,978  G 

SAN  ANTONIO. 

TEX. 

1,345,663 

512,619 

111,624 

96,117 

469,309 

2,552,885 

3,543.871 

1,588,665 

639,767 

142,996 

131,995  [617,652 

3,133,393 

3,474,099 

243,002  L 

127,248  L 

31,372  L 

35,878  L 

148,343  L 

580,508  L 

69,772  G 

Paner  and  year 

ToUl  (D),  1930 . 

1929 . 

GainorLoa . 

Eiprea  (m),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loa . 

Newa  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loa . 

Light  (e).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gun  or  Lua . 

Total  (S).  1930 . 

1929 . 

GainorLoa . 

Kiprea  (S).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loa . 

•Light  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loa . 


ToUl  (DS).  1930 .  1 

1929 .  1 

Gain  or  Low . 

Total  (D),  1930 .  1 

1929 .  1 

Gain  or  Loa . 

Union  (m),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loa . 

Sun  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Low . 

Tribune  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  liow . 

TotalO),  1930 . . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Low . 

Union  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Low . 


Retail 

General 

Total 

Newa 

(Local) 

(Nalioaal) 

Aatoaotiro 

Fiaaarial 

Claaaifiod 

adrortiaiag 

and  EAT 

915,787 

358.356 

70,148 

79,547 

355,285 

1,794,318  : 

2,436,721 

1,177,003 

491,366 

80,795 

111,179 

494,870 

2,366,016  ; 

2,514,755 

261,216  L 

133,010  L 

10,647  L 

31,632  L 

139.585  L 

571,698  L 

78,034  L 

134,205 

109.857 

25,972 

40,682 

135,617 

450,046 

817,098 

174,544 

165,364 

26,913 

58,743 

186,746 

613,093 

852,083 

40,339  L 

55,507  L 

941  L 

18,061  L 

51,129  L 

163,047 L 

34,985  L 

433,415 

108,373 

26,046 

13,850 

135,052 

724.088 

899,300 

555,156 

163,486 

25,139 

12,274 

183,450 

943,349 

865,199 

121,741  L 

55,113  L 

907  G 

1,576 G 

48,398  L 

224,261  L 

34,1010 

348,167 

140,126 

18,130 

25,015 

84,616 

620,184 

720,323 

447,303 

162,516 

28,743 

40,162 

124,674 

804,574 

797,473 

99,136 L 

22,390  L 

10,613  L 

15,147  L 

40,058  L 

184,390  L 

77,150  L 

429,876 

154,163 

41,476 

16,570 

114,024 

758.567 

1,107,150 

411,662 

148,401 

62,201 

20,816 

122,782 

767,377 

959,344 

18,214  G 

5,762  G 

20,725  L 

4,246 L 

8,758  L 

8,810  L 

147,806  G 

241,336 

35,113 

12,618 

8,587 

67,645 

366,751 

501,343 

249,026 

44,242 

29,820 

11,683 

77,112 

413,120 

441,241 

7,690  L 

9,129L 

17,202  L 

3,096  L 

9,467  L 

46,369  L 

60,102  G 

188,540 

119,050 

28,858 

7,983 

46,379 

391,816 

605.807 

162,636 

104,159 

32,381 

9,133 

45,670 

354,257 

518,103 

25,904  0 

14,891  G 

3,523  L 

1,150  L 

709  G 

37,559  G 

87,704  0 

SAN 

DIEGO, 

CAL. 

,456,543 

441,914 

117,664 

100,744 

395,640 

2,558,522  1 

2.733.518 

.656,051 

509,353 

202,954 

136,711 

534,822 

3,087,345  : 

2,954,118 

199,508  L 

67,439  L 

85,290L 

35,967  L 

139,182  L 

528,823  L 

220,600  L 

.155,157 

412,802 

91,196 

87,041 

344,628 

2,136,567  : 

2,109,847 

,453,232 

488,352 

165,354 

118,256 

481,713 

2.753.972  1 

2,404,412 

298,075  L 

75,550  L 

74,158  L 

31,215  L 

137,085  L 

617,405  L 

294,565  L 

238,627 

156,393 

21,952 

27,012 

147,331 

593,036 

651,948 

344,015 

188,802 

36,828 

32,766 

207,727 

817,109 

665.834 

105,388  L 

32,409  L 

14,876  L 

5,754  L 

60,396  L 

224,073  L 

13,886  L 

403,169 

89,135 

23.842 

26,297 

78,733 

660,649 

625.835 

507,420 

99,170 

50,938 

39,277 

117,810 

854,269 

785,087 

104,251  L 

10,035  L 

27,096  L 

12,980  L 

39,077  L 

193,620  L 

159,252  L 

513,361 

167,274 

45,402 

33,732 

118,564 

882,882 

832,064 

601,797 

200,380 

77,588 

46,213 

156,176 

1,082,594 

953,491 

88,436  L 

33,106  L 

32,186  L 

12,481  L 

37,612  L 

199,712  L 

121,427  L 

301,386 

29,112 

26,468 

13,703 

51,012 

421,955 

623,671 

202,819 

21,001 

37,600 

18,455 

53,109 

333,373 

549,706 

98,567  G 

8,111  G 

11,132  L 

4,752  L 

2,097  L 

88,582  G 

73,965  0 

301,386 

29,112 

26,468 

13,703 

51,012 

421,955 

623,671 

202,819 

21,001 

37,600 

18,455 

53,109 

333,373 

549,706 

98,567  G 

8,111  G 

11,132  L 

4,752  L 

2,097  L 

88,582  Q 

73,965  0 

Total  (DS),  1930 .  1 

1929 .  2 

Gain  or  Low . 

Total  (D).  1930 .  1 

1929 .  1 

Gain  or  Low . 

Chronicle  (m),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Low . 

Examiner  (m),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Low . 

Call-BuUetin  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Low . 

Newi  (e).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Low . 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Low . 

Chronicle  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Low . 

•Examiner  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Low . 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

,719,507 

818,185 

183,993 

148,075 

856,009 

3,800,275 

5,790,935 

.076,272 

866,865 

253.268 

213,349 

1,032,855 

4,502,784 

6,404,290 

356,765 

L 

48,680  L 

69,275  L 

65,274  L 

176,846  L 

702,509  L 

613,356  L 

,290,308 

642,334 

126.649 

141,662 

641,190 

2,915,920 

4.3n.l05 

,680.148 

698,586 

169,927 

209,413 

834,990 

3,653.121 

6,210.902 

389,840 

L 

56,252  L 

43,278  L 

67,751  L 

193,800  L 

737,201  L 

833,797  L 

194,633 

107,036 

20,356 

56,901 

171,709 

622,569 

1,118,726 

246.805 

130,694 

28,066 

93,796 

189,005 

745,184 

1,566.963 

3,658  L  7,770  L  36,895  L  17,296  L 


284,385 

189,793 

35,512 

39,191 

252,905 

803,433 

1.103.799 

.c. 

369,202 

218,022 

45,007 

64,492 

313,153 

1,011,260 

1,228,446 

84,817  L 

28,229  L 

9,495  L 

25,301  L 

60,248  L 

207,827  L 

124.647  L 

437,831 

203,664 

35,737 

26,688 

75,089 

779,043 

1,084,997 

587,816 

233,328 

55,710 

25,498 

109,930 

1,012,808 

1,187,203 

149,985  L 

29,664  L 

19,973  L 

1,190G 

34,841  L 

233,765  L 

102,206  L 

373,459 

141,841 

35,044 

18,882 

141,487 

710,875 

1,069,583 

476,325 

116,542 

41,154 

25,627 

222,902 

883,869 

1,228,290 

102,866  L 

25,299  G 

6,110  L 

6,745  L 

81,415  L 

172,994  L 

158,707  L 

429,199 

175,851 

57,344 

6,413 

214,819 

884,355 

1.413,830 

396,124 

168,279 

83,341 

3,936 

197,865 

849,663 

1,193.388 

33,075  G 

7,572  G 

25,997  L 

2,477  G 

16.954  G 

34,692  G 

220,442  0 

110,860 

45,559 

25,455 

1,386 

94,946 

278,764 

715,303 

.  y.'’ 

110,709 

50,410 

37,091 

2,290 

84,077 

284,610 

585,648 

151  G 

4,851  L 

11,636  L 

904L 

10,869  G 

5,846  L 

129,655  0 

318,339 

130,292 

31,889 

5,027 

119,873 

605,591  698,527 

285,415 

117,869 

46.250 

1,646 

113,788 

565.053 

607,740 

32,924  G 

12,423  G 

14,361  L 

3,381  G 

6.085  G 

40,538  G 

90,787  G 

SCRANTON, 


Total  (DS).  1930 .  1 

1929 .  1 

Gain  or  Low . 

Total  (D).  1930 .  1 

1929 .  1 

Gain  or  Low . 

Republican  (m),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Ixjw . 

Sun  (e).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  l>uw . 

Tima  (e).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Low . 

Total  (8).  1930 . 

1929 . . 

Gain  or  Low . 

Serantonian  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  I>ca . 


.483,183 
.653,820 
170,637  L 
,240,175 
,461,376 
221,201  L 
351,077 
409,838 
58,761  L 
243,068 
317,479 
74,411  L 
646,030 
734,059 
88,029  L 
243,008 
192,444 
50,564  0 
243,008 
192,444 
50,564  G 


Total  (DS).  1930 .  1.287,168 

1929 .  1,534,971 

GainorLoa  .  247,803  L 


275,861 

117.329 

42,402 

113,718  2,041,910 

2,340,561 

387,573 

141,981 

70,279 

108,911  2,379,522 

2,621,146 

111,712  L 

24.652  L 

27,877  L 

4,807 G  337,612  L 

280,585  L 

245,380 

106,906 

39,954 

111,790  1,752,743 

2,016,216 

360,875 

132,681 

65,664 

107,510  2,144,779 

2,343,861 

115,495  L 

25,775  L 

25,710  L 

4,280  G  392,036  L 

327,645  L 

49,044 

33,632 

13,704 

33,627  484,383 

701,846 

72,131 

46,965 

23,041 

36,422  594,799 

809,328 

23,087  L 

13,333  L 

9,337  L 

2,795  L  110,416  L 

107,482  L 

28,569 

15,120 

8,250 

28,201  326,343 

521,970 

40,087 

19,999 

17,057 

22,214  424,986 

695,526 

11,518  L 

4,879  L 

8,807  L 

5,987  G  98,643  L 

173,556  L 

167,767 

58,154 

18,000 

49,962  942,017 

792.400 

248,657 

65,717 

25.566 

48,874  1,124,994 

839,007 

80,890  L 

7,563  L 

7,566  L 

1,088  G  182,977  L 

46,607  L 

30,481 

10,423 

2,448 

1,928  289,167 

324,345 

26,698 

9,300 

4,615 

1,401  234,743 

277,285 

3,783  0 

1,123  G 

2,167  L 

527  G  54,424  G 

47,060  G 

30,481 

10,423 

2,448 

1,928  289,167 

324,345 

26,698 

9,300 

4,615 

1,401  234,743 

277,285 

3,783  0 

1,123G 

2,167  L 

527  G  54,424  G 

47,060  0 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

546, 128 

123,985 

96,943 

611,723  2,681,619 

3,474,357 

650,353 

140.809 

133,223 

659,191  3,122,470 

3.454,825 

104,225  L 

16,824  L 

36,280  L 

47,468  L  440,851 L 

19,532  0 

•  Aavican  Weekly  Baage  Included. 
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LINAGE  FIGURES  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  SHOW  17.9  PER  CENT  LOSS  IN  NOVEMBER 


SEATTLE — Continued 

ST.  PAUL — Continued 

Retail 

General 

Tetal 

News 

Retail 

General 

Teui 

Paper  and  year 

'Ural) 

(Nalienal) 

Antemetire 

Financial 

QataiAed 

adTertUing 

and  Edt'l 

Paper  and  year 

(Lecal) 

(Natienil) 

Aiitemelife 

F’inancial 

Claasified 

adeertiaini 

aad^l 

ToUl  (D),  1930 . 

1,018,238 

396,963 

72,554 

87,839 

443,885 

2,034,544 

2,203,175 

Total  (D),  1930 . 

. .  1,085,602 

471,942 

107,212 

45,317 

219,746 

1,940,951 

1.6I7.56( 

1929 . 

1,286,645 

497,397 

78,115 

121,143 

505,323 

2,492,546 

2,495,833 

1929 . 

..  1,349,892 

648,555 

153,254 

60,487 

259,490 

2,483,018 

1.898.099 

Gain  or  Loss . 

268,407  L 

100,434  L 

5,561  L 

33,304 L 

61,438  L 

458,002  L 

292,658  L 

Gain  or  Loss . 

264,290  L 

176,613  L 

46,042  L 

15,170  L 

39,744  L 

542,067  L 

190,5401 

Post-Intelligeocer  (m),  1930 

223,373 

124,954 

30,140 

37,369 

151,350 

577,579 

827,901 

Pioneer-Press  (m),  1930. . . 

308,161 

177,270 

42,313 

19,074 

82,819 

631,399 

472. (tin 

1929 . 

282,204 

43,079 

177,077 

666,885 

976,646 

1929 . 

245,110 

24,842 

807,732 

536, 

041 

Gain  or  Lose . 

58,831  L 

13,839  L 

5,710  L 

25,727  L 

89,306  L 

148,745  L 

Gain  or  Loes . 

69,944  L 

67,840 L 

18,277  L 

5,768  L 

12,469  L 

176,333  L 

64. 

0?[|  Ti 

SUr  (e).  1930 . 

315,219 

82,989 

18,584 

11,450 

96,492 

529,406 

559,686 

Dispatch  (e),  1930 . 

461,664 

176,065 

42,023 

19,017 

85,230 

790,561 

613 

362,507 

103,186 

23,057 

616,644 

592,804 

1929 . 

562,429 

242,981 

24,713 

97,774 

988,579 

684, 

881 

G^  or  Loss . 

47,288  L 

20,197  L 

4,473  L 

9,653  L 

6,544  L 

87,238  L 

33,118L 

Gun  or  Loss . 

100,765  L 

66,916  L 

18,086  L 

5,696  L 

12,544  L 

198,018  L 

71, 

Times  (e).  1930 . 

479,646 

189,020 

23,830 

196,043 

927,559 

815,588 

News  (-e),  1930 . 

315,777 

118,607 

22,876 

7,226 

51,697 

518,991 

531 

.681 

1929  . 

641,934 

255,418 

29,424 

56,961 

225,210 

1,209,017 

926,383 

1929 . 

409,358 

160,464 

32,555 

66,428 

587, 

.177 

162,288  L 

66,398  L 

,  5,594  L 

17,941 L 

29,167  L 

281,458  L 

110,795  L 

Gain  or  Loes . 

93.581  L 

41,857  L 

9,679  L 

14,731  L 

167,716  L 

Si, 

ToUl  (6).  1930 . 

268,930 

149,165 

51,431 

9,104 

167,838 

647,075 

1,271,182 

ToUl  (S),  1930 . 

175,537 

63,001 

20,394 

1,463 

74,830 

335,225 

970, 

i760 

248,326 

152,956 

62,694 

12,080 

153,868 

629,924 

958,992 

1929 . 

169,372 

59,661 

33,292 

5,207 

82,323 

349,855 

,071 

Gain  or  Loss . 

20,604  G 

3,791  L 

.  11,263  L 

2,976  L 

13,970  G 

17,151 G 

312,190  G 

Gain  or  Loss . 

6,165  G 

3,340  G 

-  12,898  L 

3,744  L 

7,493  L 

14,630  L 

'  70.689  0 

*Poet  Intelligencer  (S).  1930. 

75,916 

114,851 

28,430 

6,137 

53,185 

279,126 

591,148 

Pioneer-I*ress  (S),  1930 . . . 

112,360 

54,692 

12,290 

1,149 

52,503 

232,994 

553,813 

1929 . 

83,005 

106,612 

36,728 

5,803 

51,930 

284,078 

468,192 

1929 . 

111,012 

56,055 

23,447 

3,855 

40,680 

235,049 

515,332 

Gain  or  Loss . 

7,089  L 

8,239  G 

1  8,298  L 

334  G 

1,255  G 

4,952  L 

122,956 G 

Gain  or  Loss . 

1,348  G 

1,363  L 

11,157  L 

2,706  L 

11,823  G 

2,055  L 

37,481 Q 

Times  (8).  1930  . 

193,014 

34,314 

23,001 

2,967 

114,653 

367,949 

680,034 

News  (S),  1930 . 

63,177 

8,309 

8,104 

314 

22,327 

102,231 

417,947 

1929 . 

165,321 

46,344 

25,966 

6,277 

101,938 

345,846 

490,800 

1929 . 

58,360 

3,606 

9,845 

1,352 

41,643 

114,806 

384,739 

Gain  or  Luee . 

27,693  G 

12,0301 

.  2,965  L 

3,310 L 

12,715  G 

22,103  G 

189,234  G 

Gain  or  Loes . 

4,817  G 

4,703  G 

:  1,741  L 

1,038  L 

19,316  L 

12,575  L 

<  33.206  0 

ToUl  (DS).  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Lose . 

ToUl  (D),  1930 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loan . 

Ne«8-Time6  (e),  1930. 

1929  . 

Gain  or  Ixw . 

Tribune  (e),  1930 - 


Gain  or  Lose . . 
ToUl.  (S),  1930 


SOUTH 

881,323  256,569 

,233,164  319,156 

351,841  L  62,587  L 
757,182  203,878 

,074,248  271,983 

317,066  L  68,105  L 
373,463  88,179 

519,281  126,296 

145,818  L  38,117  L 
383,719  115,699 


171 ,248  L  29,988  L 
124,141  52,691 


1,439,728 
1,978,639 
538,911  L 
1,194,710 
1,678,868 


710  1,606 

868  1.634 


2,271.285 
2,239,587 
31,698  G 
1,606,934 
1,634,479 


ToUl  (DS),  1930 .  1,398,522 

1929 .  1,441,050 

Gain  or  Less .  42,528  1 

ToUl  (D).  1930  .  1,168,700 


36,322  L 
75,988 
96,643 
20,655  L 
78,613 

484,158  L 
572,300 
804,070 
231,770  L 
622,410 

27,545  L 
841,965 
857,102 
15,137  L 
764.969 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Herald  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

777,377  Journal  (e),  1930 . 

15,667  L 

252.388  L 

1929 . 

43,551 

245,018 

664,351 

46,218 

299,771 

605,108 

Post  SUndard  (m),  1930. . . . 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


113,187 

153,377 

40,1901 

145,379 


41,983  L 

18,206  L 

53,581  L 

339,673  L 

89,394 

39,227 

199,514 

1,851,812 

122,009 

63,482 

247,679 

2,152,343 

32,615  L 

24,255  L 

48,165  L 

300,531  L 

21,832 

7,413 

76,482 

674,177 

47,195 

18,884 

84,297 

777,108 

25,363  L 

11,471  L 

7,815  L 

102,931  L 

36,035 

11,519 

41,747 

679,222 

Gain  or  Leas . 

News-Times  (6),  1930. 


GainorLoai. . . 
Tribune  (6),  1930. 

1929 . 

Gun  or  IjOsb.  . . 


5,518  G  24,741  L 
34,986  7,367 

90 


10,399  G  10,423  L 


4,881  L  14,318  L  1,333  G  1,902  L  37,599  L  25,212  G 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


ToUl  (DS),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

ToUl  (D),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Spokseman-Rreirw,  1930 - 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Chronicle  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Press  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

ToUl,  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Spokeunan-Kev'iew  (S),1930 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 


ToUl  (DS),  1930 . 

1929 . . 

Gain  or  Loss  . 

ToUl  (D),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss  . 

Globe-Democrat  (m),  1930 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Paet-Dis|wtch  (e),  1930 — 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

SUr  (e),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Times  (e),  1930. . . . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

ToUl  (S),  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Globe-Democrat  (S),  1930 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Post-Dispatch  (S),  1930. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 


980,814 

335,887 

64,304 

66,470 

314,537 

1,780,087 

1,763.617 

,281,603 

486,670 

118,409 

94,187 

389,369 

2,387,394 

1,814,921 

300,789  L 

150,783  L 

54,105  L 

27,717  L 

74,832  L 

607,307  L 

51,304  L 

852,059 

316,636 

47,852 

46,547 

273,799 

1,554,177 

1,341,044 

.149.385 

455,227 

92,042 

70,107 

349,751 

2,133,169 

1,510,105 

297,326  L 

138,591  L 

44,190  L 

23,560L 

75,952  L 

578,992  L 

169,061  L 

143,278 

119,679 

14,641 

19,982 

108,422 

411,379 

484,757 

176,139 

170,821 

21,952 

31,905 

147,107 

551,136 

531,000 

32,861  L 

51,242  L 

7,311  L 

11,923  L 

38,685  L 

139,757  L 

46,243  L 

511,513 

130,631 

19,043 

17,850 

118,029 

802,102 

503,730 

682,776 

201,356 

42,556 

24,922 

146,628 

1,108,303 

579,637 

171,263  L 

70,725  L 

23,513  L 

7,072  L 

28,599  L 

306,201  L 

75,907 L 

197,268 

66,426 

14,168 

8,715 

47,348 

340,696 

352,557 

290,470 

83,050 

27,534 

13,280 

56,016 

473.730 

399,468 

93.202  L 

16,624  L 

13,366  L 

4,565  L 

8,668  L 

133,034  L 

46,911  L 

128,755 

19,251 

16,452 

19,923 

40,738 

225,910 

422,573 

132,218 

31,443 

26,367 

24,080 

39,618 

254,225 

304,816 

3,463  L 

12,192  L 

9,915  L 

4,157  L 

1,120Q 

28,315  L 

117,757  G 

128,755 

19,251 

16,452 

19,923 

49,738 

225,910 

422,573 

132,218 

31,443 

26,367 

24,080 

39,618 

254,225 

304,816 

3,463  L 

12,192  L 

9,915  L 

4,157  L 

1,120G 

28,315  L 

117,757  G 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

.920,065 

651.476 

134,942 

89,313 

597,448 

3,413,331 

3,996.224 

1,377.820 

921,222 

183,846 

137,179 

694,799 

4,323,783 

4,069,794 

457,755  L 

269,746  L 

48,904  L 

47,866 L 

97,351  L 

910,452  L 

73,570  L 

1.559,891 

545,415 

94,055 

84,197 

325,828 

2.629,462 

2,947,141 

1,951.913 

766.641 

132,289 

129,377 

417,664 

3,406,692 

3,153,354 

392.022  L 

221,226  L 

38,234  L 

45,180  L 

91,836  L 

777,230  L 

206,213  L 

289,333 

178,716 

35,497 

55,630 

87,590 

651,670 

709,224 

364,268 

270,575 

50,212 

75,826 

113,917 

876,032 

907,959 

74,935  L 

91,859  L 

14,715  L 

20,196  L 

26,327  L 

224.362  L 

198,735  L 

763,254 

185,397 

34,589 

12,811 

138,584 

1,138,263 

873,712 

955,519 

238,556 

48,290 

32,823 

175,260 

1,450,508 

897,171 

192.265  L 

53,159  L 

13,701  L 

20,012  L 

36,676  L 

312,245  L 

23,459  L 

344,796 

104,952 

16,374 

7,424 

55,898 

533,363 

630,112 

400,043 

142,940 

19,378 

8,704 

75,259 

646,862 

588,734 

55,247  L 

37,988  L 

3,004  L 

1,280  L 

19,361  L 

113,499  L 

41,378  G 

162,508 

76,350 

7,595 

8,332 

43,756 

306,166 

734,093 

232,083 

114,570 

14,409 

12,024 

53,228 

433,290 

759,490 

69.575  L 

38,220  L 

6,814  L 

3,692  L 

9,472  L 

127,124  L 

25,397  L 

360,174 

106,061 

40,887 

5,116 

271,620 

783,869 

1,049,083 

425,907 

154,581 

51,557 

7,802 

277,135 

917,091 

916,440 

65,733  L 

48,520  L 

10,670  L 

2,686  L 

5,515  L 

133,222  L 

132.643  G 

114,663 

52,479 

19,694 

1,994 

81,631 

270,472 

519,089 

145,546 

70,553 

22,951 

3,937 

84,095 

327,136 

459,351 

30.883  L 

18,074  L 

3,257  L 

1,943  L 

2,464  L 

56,664  L 

59,738  G 

245,511 

53,582 

21,193 

3,122 

189,989 

513,397 

529,994 

280,361 

84,028 

28.606 

3,865 

193,040 

589,955 

457,089 

34,850  L 

30,446  L 

7,413  L 

743  L 

3,051  L 

76.558  L 

72,905  G 

1929  .  310.! 


Gain  or  Loss .  30, ‘ 

ToUl  (8),  1930  .  229,1 

1929  .  214,: 

Gain  or  Loss .  15, ‘ 

Herald  (S),  1930 .  108,i 

1929 .  90,: 

GlainorLoss .  17,: 

'American  (S),  1930 .  48, 

1929  .  66,: 

GainorLoss .  17, 

Post  SUndard  (S),  1930 .  72,' 

1929 .  57,1 

GainorLoss .  15, i 


9,970  L 

21,551  L 

143,247  L 

21.3551 

19,802 

64,369 

486,673 

1.640,532 

13,753 

69,785 

525,815 

1.381,696 

6,049  G 

5,416  L 

39,142  L  258,6310 

7,187 

27.622 

181,057 

565.086 

6,875 

26,852 

182,651 

506,225 

312  0 

770  G 

1,594  L 

58,8610 

3,962 

13,798 

170,985 

562,159 

740 

16,879 

194,655 

475,144 

3,222  Q 

3,081  L 

23,670  L 

87.0150 

8,653 

22,949 

134,631 

513,287 

6,138 

26,054 

148,509 

400,527 

2,515  0 

3,105  L 

13,878  L 

112,7600 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


Ledger  (m),  1930 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . . . 


1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss 


1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Total  (DS).  1930 .  1,261,139  534,943  127,606  46.780  294,576  2,276,176  2,588,319 

1829  .  1,519,264  708,216  186,546  65,694  341,813  2,832,873  2,708,170 

Gun  or  Loss .  258.125  L  173,273  L  58,940  L  18,914  L  47,237  L  556,697  L  119,851  L 

*Amrrican  Weekly  linage  included. 


ToUl  (DS),  1930  . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss  . . . 
ToUl  (D),  1930  .. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . . . 

Post  (e),  1930 _ 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . . . 
SUr  (m),  1930  . . . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss ... 
Tribune  (e),  1930. . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss . . . 
Total  (8).  1930. . . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss ... 
Star  (S),  1930. . . . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loss _ 

Tribune  (S),  1930. 

1929  . 

Gain  or  Loss. . . 


856,096 

297,237 

84,828 

47,989 

383,400 

1,674,260 

1,966,472 

979,741 

388,608 

137,071 

56,673 

436,015 

2,001,568 

2,011,346 

123,645 

L 

91,371  L 

52,243  L 

8,684  L 

52,615  L 

327,308  L 

44,874  L 

756,017 

293,670 

60,028 

44,600 

326,473 

1,485,498 

1,530,550 

880,287 

373,326 

98,258 

51,603 

376,156 

1,783,090 

1,657,023 

124,270 

L 

79,656  L 

38,230  L 

7,003  L 

49,683  L 

297,592  L 

126,473  L 

82,038 

114,422 

12,551 

13,489 

118,984 

341,484 

469,597 

73,342 

150,794 

21,303 

18,359 

147,824 

412,166 

495,751 

8,696 

G 

36,372  L 

8,752  L 

4,870  L 

28,840  L 

70,682  L 

26,154 L 

424,557 

114,751 

16,933 

19,246 

120,004 

'695,671 

542,322 

510,565 

149,226 

21,897 

22,538 

141,381 

845,607 

584,287 

86,008 

L 

34,475  L 

4,964  L 

3,292 L 

21 .377  L 

149,936  L 

41.965L 

249,422 

64,497 

30,544 

11,865 

87,485 

448,343 

518.631 

296,380 

73,306 

55,058 

10,706 

86,951 

525,317 

576,965 

46,958 

L 

8,809  L 

24,514  L 

1,159  G 

534  G 

76,974  L 

58.3541 

100,079 

3,567 

24,800 

3,389 

56,927 

188,762 

435,922 

99,454 

15,282 

38,813 

5,070 

59,859 

218,478 

354,323 

625 

G 

11,715  L 

14,013  L 

1,681  L 

2,932  L 

29,716  L 

81.599  0 

100,079 

3,567 

24,800 

3,389 

56,927 

188,762 

435.922 

99,454 

15,282 

38,813 

5,070 

59,859 

218,478 

354,323 

625 

G 

11,715  L 

14,013  L 

1,681  L 

2,932  L 

29,716  L 

81.599  0 

TERRE 

HAUTE, 

IND. 

,044,052 

237,582 

73,029 

31,041 

209,945 

1,603,333 

1.821,906 

,134,791 

363,955 

122,037 

33,603 

232,769 

1,893,259 

1,829.449 

90,739 

L 

126,373  L 

49,008  L 

2,562  L 

22,824  L 

289,926  L 

7,543 L 

845,260 

211,046 

43,416 

23,624 

166,368 

1,297,398 

1,306,894 

959,962 

328,360 

82,706 

24,872 

194,181 

1,596,185 

1.398,785 

114,702 

L 

117,314  L 

39,290  L 

1,248  L 

27,813  L 

298,787  L 

89,8911 

260,002 

68,134 

15,373 

7,223 

63,548 

416,178 

441,603 

225,292 

102,390 

20,744 

6,512 

73,647 

430,017 

426,989 

34,710 

G 

34,256  L 

5,371  L 

711  G 

10,099  L 

13,839  L 

14.7140 

239,845 

62,629 

8,722 

7,809 

56,861 

377,767 

374,764 

310,321 

112,526 

28.388 

8,976 

71,608 

533,277 

418,998 

70,476 

L 

49,897  L 

19,666  L 

1,167  L 

14,747  L 

155,510  L 

44.2341 

345,413 

80,283 

19,321 

8,592 

45,959 

503,453 

492,427 

424,349 

113,444 

33,574 

9,384 

48,926 

632,891 

552,796 

78,936 

L 

33,161  L 

14,253  L 

792  L 

2,967  L 

129,438  L 

60,371 h 

198,792 

26,536 

29,613 

7,417 

43,577 

305,935 

513,012 

174,829 

35,595 

39,331 

8,731 

38,588 

297,074 

430.664 

23,963 

G 

9,059  L 

9,718  L 

1,314  L 

4,989  G 

8.861 G 

82,348  0 

89,959 

7,841 

14,871 

3,729 

21,560 

137,960 

271,998 

69,012 

17,612 

19,133 

2,893 

19,491 

128,141 

205,679 

20,947 

G 

9,771  L 

4,262  L 

836  G 

2,069  G 

9,819  G 

66,3190 

108,833 

18,695 

14,742 

3,688 

22,017 

167,975 

241,014 

105,817 

17,983 

20,198 

5,838 

19,097 

168,933 

224,985 

3,016 

G 

712  G 

5,456  L 

2,150L 

2,920  G 

958  L 

16,0290 

r 
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LINAGE  FIGURES  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  SHOW  17.9  PER  CENT  LOSS  IN  NOVEMBER 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


RetaH 

Gcawral 

Tatal 

Nawt 

Pager  and  yew 

(LMal) 

(NatiMiah 

Atttwmotivc 

Fmantial 

GatsUied 

advertUmf 

and  EdtT 

Toul  IDS).  1930 . 

....  1,280,827 

294,705 

97,537 

65,924 

276,644 

2,022,135  : 

>.724,574 

1929  . 

....  1,620,219 

485,827 

174,676 

81,275 

399,504 

2,783,707  : 

>.857,987 

Gain  or  Lrw . 

....  339,392  L 

191,122  L 

77, 139  L 

15,351  L 

122,860  L 

761,572  L 

133,413  L 

TouHD),  1930 . 

....  1,031,067 

287,060 

89,006 

57.963 

251,295 

1,722,889  1 

>.193,505 

1929  . 

....  1,364,366 

4.56,107 

157,a53 

71,072 

375,507 

2,446,311  2.420,813 

Gain  Of  Loea . 

....  333,299  L 

169,047  L 

68,047  L 

13,109  L 

124,212  L 

723,  422  L 

227,308  L 

Time*  (  ra),  H*30 . 

....  149,625 

31.006 

3,687 

18,963 

23,212 

227,689 

726,090 

1929  . 

....  174,351 

43,749 

9,884 

26,601 

51,107 

318,856 

703,977 

Gain  or  Loss . 

24,726  L 

12,743  L 

6,197  L 

7,638  L 

27,895  L 

91,167  L 

22,113  G 

Blade  (el,  1930 . 

. ...  545,865 

172,290 

49,983 

24,037 

132,454 

927,615 

814.911 

1929  . 

....  714,351 

281,859 

94,645 

26,798 

181,353 

1,306,776  1 

1,037,308 

Gain  or  Loea . 

....  168,486  L 

109,569  L 

44,662  L 

2,761  L 

48,899  L 

379.131  1. 

222,397  I, 

Sews  Bee  (e),  1^30 . 

....  335,577 

83,764 

35,336 

14,963 

95,629 

5G7 , 5.>5 

652,504 

\m  . 

....  475,604 

1,30,499 

52,524 

17,673 

143,017 

820.679 

679, .528 

Gain  or  Lnes . 

....  140,087  L 

46,73o  L 

17,188  L 

2,710  L 

47,418  1. 

2.53,121  I, 

27.024  I. 

Total  (.9),  1930 . 

....  249,760 

7,645 

8,531 

7,961 

25,349 

299,246 

.531,069 

1929  . 

....  25,5.853 

29,720 

17,623 

10,203 

23,997 

337,396 

437,174 

Gain  or  Lose . 

6,093  L 

22,075  L 

9,092  L 

2,242  L 

1,3,52  0 

38.150  I. 

93.895  0 

Tinie?  i'*.  B*30 . 

....  249,760 

7,64.5 

8,531 

7,961 

25,349 

299,246 

.531.069 

1929  . 

....  255,853 

29,720 

17,623 

10,203 

23,997 

337.396 

439,174 

Gain  or  Lose . 

6,093  L 

22.075  L 

9,092  L 

2,242  1. 

1,352  G 

38,1.50  1, 

93.8!k5G 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Total  (DS)  1930 . 

....  2,122,569 

922,604 

128,882 

68,250 

719,699 

3,997,972 

4, 304, .556 

Telegram  (e).  1930 . 

....  837,969 

227,933 

27,303 

12,179 

350,491 

1,464,376 

1.026.397 

Globe  (m),  1930 . 

....  179,422 

146,123 

22,178 

19,86.5 

77,670 

454,48.5 

798,482 

Mail  k  Empire  (m),  1030. . .  198,859 

178,528 

37,687 

20,832 

59,525 

503,979 

820.695 

Star  (e),  1930 . 

....  861,985 

253,150 

25,957 

14,642 

220,724 

1,386,101 

1.041.801 

Star  (Weekly),  1930. . . . 

_  44,334 

116,870 

15,757 

732 

11,289 

189,031 

617,181 

TRENTON,  N 

.  J. 

Total  (DS).  1930 . 

....  574,824 

130,448 

41,937 

29,536 

74,835 

865.267 

892,573 

1929  . 

....  599,937 

194,959 

85,651 

25,122 

90,101 

1.021.105 

941.798 

Gun  or  Loan . 

25.113L 

64,511  L 

43,714  L 

4,414  G 

15,266  L 

155.838  L 

49,225  L 

Total  (D).  1930 . 

....  481,161 

123,411 

32,261 

20,152 

58,169 

728.519 

590. 182 

1929 . 

....  512,414 

178,549 

72,733 

15,799 

72,854 

877,363 

683.910 

Gain  or  law . 

31.253L 

55,138  L 

40,472  L 

4,353  G 

14,685  L 

148.844  L 

93,728  L 

Tunee  (e).  1930 . 

....  481,161 

123,411 

32,261 

20,152 

58,169 

728.519 

590,182 

1929  . 

....  512,414 

178,549 

72,733 

15,799 

72,854 

877,363 

683,910 

Gain  or  Ixm . 

31.253L 

55,138  L 

40,472  L 

4,353  G 

14,685  L 

.  148,844  L 

93,728  L 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

93,663 

7,037 

9,676 

9,384 

16,666 

136,748 

302,391 

1929 . 

87,523 

16,410 

12,918 

9,323 

17,247 

143,742 

257.888 

Gain  or  Ixaa . 

6, HOG 

9.373  L 

3,242  L 

61  0 

581  L 

6,994  L 

44,503  G 

Tiffict'AdveTtuier  (8),  1930. .  93,663 

7,037 

9,676 

9,384 

16,666 

136,748 

302.391 

1929 . 

_  87,523 

16,410 

12,918 

9.323 

17,247 

143,742 

257,888 

Gain  or  lawn . 

6,140  G 

9,373  L 

3,242  L 

61  G 

581  L 

6.994  L 

44,503  G 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Total  (DS),  1930 . 

....  1,172,964 

284,033 

106,166 

55,418 

317,672 

1,939,899 

2,122,680 

1929  . 

....  1,386,989 

360,547 

196,242 

40,849 

361,456 

2,349,820 

2,402,905 

Gain  or  Loan . 

....  214.025L 

76,514  L 

90,076  L 

14,569  G 

43,784  L 

409,921  L 

280,225  L 

Total  (D),  1930 . 

....  906,973 

231,147 

6«,21S 

28,572 

247,931 

1,484.396 

1,189,353 

1929  . 

....  1,109,315 

320,194 

137,643 

18,120 

302,052 

1.890,354 

1,483,749 

Gaia  or  Ixiaa  . 

....  202,342  L 

89,047  L 

71,428  L 

10,452  G 

54,121  L 

405,958  L 

294,396  L 

Tribune  (e),  1930 . 

....  482,300 

110,169 

28,654 

9,235 

111,633 

745,181 

536,546 

1929  . 

....  601,408 

146,641 

64,637 

4,038 

137,507 

955,360 

720,495 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

....  119,108L 

36,472  L 

35,983  L 

5,197 G 

25,874  L 

210,179  L 

183,949  L 

World  (m),  1930 . 

....  424,673 

120,978 

37,561 

19,337 

136,298 

739,215 

652,807 

1929 . 

....  507,907 

173.553 

73,006 

14,082 

164,545 

934,994 

763,254 

Gain  or  Lom . 

83,234  L 

52,575  L 

35,445  L 

5,255  G 

28,247  L 

195,779  L 

110,447  L 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

....  265,991 

52,886 

39,951 

26,846 

69,741 

455,503 

933,327 

1929 . 

_  277,674 

40,353 

58,599 

22,729 

59,404 

459,466 

919,156 

Gain  or  Uisr . 

.  11,683  L 

12,533  G 

18,648  L 

4,117  0 

10.337  G 

3,9631. 

14,1710 

Tribune  (S),  1930 . 

....  104,632 

18,792 

17,386 

9,769 

29,817 

180.449 

420,729 

1929 . 

....  108,895 

8,688 

25,240 

10,816 

25,668 

179,605 

438,649 

Gain  or  laiee . 

.  4,263  L 

10,104  G 

7,854  L 

1,047  L 

4,149  G 

844  U 

17,920  L 

World  (S),  1930  . 

....  161,359 

34,094 

22,565 

17,077 

39.924 

275.054 

512.598 

1929  . 

_  168,779 

31,665 

33,359 

11,913 

33,736 

279,861 

480,507 

GainorLoRs.  . 

7,420  L 

2,429  G 

10,794  L 

5,164  0 

6,188  G 

4.807  L 

32.091  G 

'  WASHINGTON. 

D.  C. 

Total  DS\  1930 . 

...  2,833,611 

594,430 

176, .541 

88,465 

613,211 

4,362,692 

6,286.a58 

1929 . 

....  2,810,629 

722,291 

318,815 

138,779 

658,424 

4,717,0.52 

5.806,924 

Gain  or  Ixiee . 

22,982  G 

127,861  L 

142,274  L 

50,314  L 

45,213  L 

3.54.360  1. 

479,1.34  G 

Total  (D),  1930  . 

....  1,957,477 

439,297 

125, .541 

75,154 

476,162 

3,130,013 

4,270,153 

1929  . 

....  2,102,229 

555,644 

252.738 

127,459 

.538,999 

3,645,002 

4,233,423 

Gain  or  laore  . 

....  144,752  L 

116,347  L 

127,197  L 

52,305  L 

62,837  L 

514,989  L 

36,730  G 

Herald  (m),  1930 . 

....  111,123 

32,748 

11,126 

13,941 

68,079 

258.898 

992,710 

1929 . 

....  148,596 

26,830 

22,350 

13,941 

87,111 

322,422 

957,271 

Gain  or  l.oae  . 

37,473  L 

5,918  G 

11,224  L 

19,032  L 

63,524  L 

35,439  G 

Xeini  (e).  1930  . 

....  131,244 

39,905 

6,674 

2,662 

58,652 

240,364 

487,298 

1929 . 

...,  108,986 

33,899 

22,625 

5,093 

56,536 

227,742 

474,270 

Gain  or  lawa . 

22,258  G 

6,006  G 

15,951  L 

2,431  L 

2.116G 

12,622  G 

13,028  0 

run«(e),  1930 . 

....  425,120 

106,905 

39,328 

9,840 

64,243 

646,000 

935,053 

1929 . 

....  457,563 

132,362 

71,548 

12,521 

84,764 

758,917 

880,931 

Gain  or  laws . 

32,443  L 

25,457  L 

32,220  L 

2,681  L 

20,521  L 

112,917  L 

54,122  G 

Poet  (m),  1930 . 

....  233,195 

72,709 

20,106 

22,574 

66,883 

421,768 

861,421 

1929 . 

....  240,469 

97,.544 

44,389 

40,759 

63,588 

495,906 

884,697 

Gain  or  Lc«e  . . 

7,274  L 

24,83.5  L 

24,283  L 

18,185  L 

3,295  G 

74,138  L 

23,276  L 

S<»na),  1930 . . 

.,..  1,056,795 

187,030 

48,307 

26,137 

218,305 

1,562,983 

993,671 

1929 . 

....  1,146,615 

265,009 

91,826 

55,145 

247,000 

1,840,015 

1,036.254 

Gain  or  Lon . . 

89,820L 

77,979  L 

43,519  L 

29,008  L 

28,695  L 

277,032  L 

42.583  L 

TotaktS).  1930 . 

....  876,131 

155,133 

51,000 

13,311 

137,049 

1,232,679 

2,015,905 

1929 . 

....  708,400 

166,647 

66,077 

11,320 

119,425 

1,072,050 

1,573,501 

Gain  or  laon . 

....  167,734  G 

11,514  L 

15,077  L 

1,991  G 

17,624  0 

160,629  G 

442,404  G 

•Herald.  (S),  1930 

180,435 

101,696 

17,074 

4,934 

18,602 

322,793 

644,123 

1929  .. 

.  .  107,911 

84,145 

16,177 

3,104 

17,249 

228.739 

440,950 

Gain  or  Loan 

72,524  G 

17,.V51  G 

897  G 

1,830G 

1.353G 

94,054  Q 

203,173  0 

*  Anmctn  Weekly  linage  included. 


WASH  INGTON— Continued 


Paper  and  yav 

Retail 

(Ucal) 

General 

(National) 

AutoinetiTe 

Fwancial 

Gastilied 

Total 

adfertiaMg 

Nava 
and  EdtT 

Poat,  (S),  1930 . 

.  204,928 

15,697 

9.462 

2.765 

32,618 

265,470 

670,411 

1929 . 

198,370 

26,417 

14.015 

4,775 

25, 106 

268,711 

552,969 

Gain  or  Low . 

6..558G 

10,720  L 

4,553  L 

2,010  L 

7,512  G 

3,241  L 

117,442  0 

Star  (S),  1930 . 

.  490,771 

37,740 

24.464 

5.612 

85,829 

644,416 

701,371 

1929  . 

402,119 

56,085 

35.88.5 

3,441 

77,070 

574,600 

579,582 

Gain  or  Loss . 

88,652  G 

18,345  L 

11.421  L 

2,171  G 

8,759  G 

69,816  G 

121,789  G 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  GROUP 


Total  (DS),  1930  . 

2.591,4.50 

237,297 

341,132 

176.925 

,533.273 

4,014,219 

6.321,896 

Mamafom*ck  Times  (e),  1930 

101,109 

17,861 

13.326 

5,328 

13,607 

166,384 

271,827 

Mt.  Vernon  .Vegus  (e),  1930. 

449,681 

23,192 

45,484 

25.661 

46,a54 

602,327 

724,677 

N.  RkHjhelle Stand. -Stap(e)l'J30  343,120 

23,366 

36,854 

23.365 

58,272 

498,49!) 

7-23,634 

OsHininK Gitiien*Sont.  (e).  193U  112. 63H 

15,091 

18,73) 

2 . 575 

21,180 

175,514 

468,199 

Portchester  Item  (e),  1930... 

303,511 

19,573 

36.627 

10.231 

.52,129 

432. 86t 

.526,229 

Tarrytown  News  (e),  1930... 

234,435 

3t,942 

36.84S 

12,178 

21,873 

3.52,. 5.32 

,527,6.58 

Yonkers  Herald  (e),  1930. , . . 

248,840 

33,829 

34,172 

20,4(M) 

78,79'.) 

431,761 

917,1.37 

Yonkers  Statesman  (e),  1930. 

185, ,590 

16, 162 

20, 1.5.5 

19,297 

94,767 

.3.56,908 

831,0.35 

%Tiito  Plains  l*ress  (e),  1930. 

206,2,59 

23,864 

38,712 

30.695 

41,981 

349,249 

.585,  *2.58 

WTiite  Pins.  KeiMirter  (c).  1930 

406,267 

29.417 

58,224 

27, 195 

101.60.5 

648,190 

745,542 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Total  (DS),  1930 . 

1,254,074 

407,760 

124,317 

40.621 

562,558 

2,397,874 

2,153,064 

Total  (D),  1930 . 

893,836 

297,964 

73,462 

14,752 

462,273 

1,750,136 

1,465,266 

Beacon  (e),  1930  . 

397,803 

122,037 

24,089 

8,647 

120,602 

673,178 

573,860 

Kafde  (m),  1930 . 

239,826 

98,892 

31,010 

4,130 

170,845 

552,244 

453,788 

Kagle  (e),  1930 . 

256,207 

77,035 

18,363 

1,975 

170,826 

524,714 

437,618 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

360,238 

100,796 

50,855 

25,869 

100,285 

647,738 

687,798 

Beacun  (S),  1930 . 

200,009 

51,724 

31,120 

14.942 

45,654 

343,625 

403,379 

Eagle  (S),  1930 . 

160,229 

58,072 

19,735 

10,927 

54,631 

30t.lt3 

284,419 

WILKES-BARRE, 

PA. 

Total  (DS),  1930 . 

2,033,656 

332,916 

118,152 

55,574 

152,533 

2,714.245 

2,483,78.3 

Total  (D),  1930  . 

1,816,014 

293,094 

103,532 

49,163 

151,003 

2,432,228 

1,994,170 

Record  (m),  1930 . 

712,742 

132,074 

40,040 

18,797 

90,260 

1,000,148 

656,242 

Times  Leader  (e),  1930 . 

732,154 

117,208 

50,895 

12,081 

52,523 

970,478 

742,760 

News  (e),  1930 . 

371,118 

43,812 

12,597 

18,285 

8,220 

461,602 

595,168 

Total  (S),  1930 . . 

217,642 

39,822 

14,620 

6,411 

1,530 

282,017 

489,613 

Independent (S),  1930 . 

166,644 

26,786 

11,198 

3,867 

1.'283 

210,697 

321,941 

Telegram  (S),  1930  . 

50,998 

13,036 

3,422 

2,544 

247 

71.320 

167,672 

WINSTON-SALEM 

,  N.  C. 

Total  (DS),  1930 . 

332,152 

106.392 

18,929 

13,048 

27,473 

500,930 

882,349 

1929 . 

404,560 

135,418 

56,923 

14,206 

42,491 

657,253 

1,043,216 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

72,408  L 

29,026  L 

37,994  L 

1,160L 

15,018  L 

156,323  L 

160,867  L 

Total  (D),  1930 . 

255,039 

101,191 

16,272 

11,864 

21.153 

408,097 

503,861 

1929 . 

344,227 

125,627 

48,453 

13,870 

34,697 

570,024 

625,466 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

89,188  L 

24,436  L 

32,181  L 

2,006  L 

13,544  L 

161.927  L 

121,605  L 

Twin  City  Sentinel  (e),  1930. 

255,039 

101,191 

16,272 

11,864 

21,153 

408,097 

503,861 

1929 . 

344,227 

125,627 

48,453 

13,870 

34,697 

570,024 

625,466 

Gain  or  Iamb . 

89,188  L 

24,436  L 

32,181  L 

2,006  L 

13,544  L 

161,927  L 

121,606  L 

Total  (S),  WO . 

77,113 

5,201 

2,657 

1,184 

6.320 

92,833 

378,488 

1929 . 

60,333 

9,791 

8,470 

338 

7,794 

87,229 

417,750 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

16,780  0 

4,590  L 

5,813  L 

846  G 

1,474  L 

5,604  G 

39,262  L 

Journa|.Sentinel  (S),  1930. . . 

77,113 

5,201 

2,657 

1,184 

6,320 

92,833 

378,488 

1929 . 

60,333 

9,791 

8,470 

337 

7,794 

87,229 

417,750 

Gain  or  Iams . 

16,780  0 

4,590  L 

5,813  L 

846  G 

1,474  L 

5,604  G 

39,262  L 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Total  (DS),  1930 . 

1,204,384 

338,484 

127,416 

52,669 

251,850 

1,993,891 

3,105,722 

1929 . 

1,460,326 

513,897 

175,024 

55,918 

290,100 

2,523,4.38 

3,214,981 

Gain  or  Iamb . 

255,942  L 

175,413  L 

47,608  L 

3,249  L 

38,250  L 

529,547  L 

109,259  L 

Total  (D).  1930 . 

1,050,865 

322,728 

109,123 

47,871 

215,902 

1.765,528 

2,598,104 

1929  . 

1,303,375 

494,578 

147,797 

49,684 

252,610 

2,275,454 

2,731,456 

Gain  or  Ixma . 

252,510  L 

171,8  .50  L 

38,674  L 

1,813  L 

36,708  L 

509,926  L 

1.3.3, . 352  L 

Telegram  (m),  1930. . 

356,196 

131,042 

37,688 

16,947 

83,598 

6.33,172 

791,061 

1929 . 

436,245 

212,574 

.56,449 

19,205 

97,593 

838,208 

832,795 

Gain  or  Iaisb . 

80,049  L 

81,532  L 

18,761  L 

2,2.58  L 

13,995  L 

■205.036  L 

41,734  L 

Gaaette  (e),  1930 . 

382,438 

130,839 

41.806 

17,878 

83,114 

661,516 

962,965 

1929 . 

477,468 

208,665 

W»,361 

20,478 

96,817 

869,507 

1. (Ml. 583 

(iain  or  Iams . 

95,030  L 

77,826  L 

18,555  L 

2,000  L 

13,703  L 

207,991  L 

68.618  L 

Poet  (e).  1930 . 

312,231 

60,847 

2i),629 

13.04ti 

49,190 

470,840 

844.078 

1929  . 

389,662 

73,339 

30,987 

58,200 

567.739 

867,078 

Gain  or  Iaibs  . 

77,431  L 

12,492  L 

1,358  L 

3,045  G 

9,010  L 

96,899  L 

23,000  L 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

153,519 

15,756 

18,293 

4,798 

35,948 

228,363 

507,618 

1929 . 

156,951 

19,319 

27,227 

6,234 

37,490 

247.984 

483,525 

Gain  or  lajaa . 

3,432  L 

3,563  L 

8,9.34  L 

1 ,436  L 

1,.542  L 

19,621  L 

24,093  0 

Telegram  (S),  1930  . 

153,519 

15,756 

18,293 

4,798 

35,948 

228,363 

507,618 

1929 . 

156,951 

19,319 

27,227 

6,234 

37,490 

247,984 

483,525 

Gain  or  liOea . 

3,432  L 

3,563  L 

8.934  L 

1,436  L 

1,542  L 

19,621  L 

24,093  Q 

YOUNGSTOWN, 

OHIO 

Total  (DS).  1930 . 

1,029,800 

286,961 

102,150 

35,915 

172,121 

1,644,075 

1.907.783 

1929 . 

1,334,391 

378,536 

116,511 

53,663 

217,847 

2,120,273 

1,982,052 

Gain  or  Iam . 

304,591  L 

91,545  L 

14,361  L 

17,748  L 

45,726  L 

476,198  L 

74,269  L 

Total  (D).  1930 . 

905,960 

264,351 

81,054 

27,378 

149,618 

1,445.394 

1,438,617 

1929 . 

1,232,805 

354,212 

96,209 

46,853 

195,611 

1,945,015 

1,594,117 

Gain  or  Loea . 

326,845  L 

89,861  L 

15,155  L 

19,475  L 

45,993  L 

499,621  L 

155,500L 

Vindicator  (e),  1930 . 

471,807 

143,899 

34.001 

12,511 

81,809 

753,148 

733,126 

I929p  . 

627,177 

202,236 

44,047 

22,026 

98,121 

1,006,723 

797,328 

Gain  or  Loaa . 

155,370  L 

58,337  L 

10,046  L 

9,515  L 

16,312  L 

253,575  L 

64,202  L 

Telegram  (e)*  1930 . 

434,153 

120,452 

47,053 

14,867 

67,809 

692,246 

705,491 

1929 . 

605,628 

151,976 

52.162 

24,827 

97,490 

938,292 

796,789 

Gain  or  Loss . 

171,475  L 

31,524  L 

5,109L 

9,960  L 

29,681  L 

246,046  L 

91,298  L 

Total  (S),  1930 . 

123,840 

22,640 

21,096 

8,537 

22,503 

198,681 

469,166 

1929 . 

101 ,586 

24,324 

20,302 

6,810 

22,236 

175,258 

387,935 

Gain  or  Loas . 

22,254  0 

1,684  L 

794  G 

1,727  0 

267  0 

23,423  0 

81,2310 

Vindicator  (S),  1930 . 

123,840 

22,640 

21,096 

8,537 

22,503 

198,681 

469,166 

1929 . 

101,586 

24,324 

20,302 

6,810 

22,236 

175,258 

387,935 

Gain  or  lyoaa  . 

22,254G 

1,684  L 

794  G 

1,727  G 

267  G 

23,423  G 

81,2310 
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RECEIVEIRSHIP  IS  ORDERED  BY  COURT  Tennessee 

FOR  SOUTHERN  PUBUSHERS,  INC.  •‘Rg^rtgate  amount  of 

-  In  regard  to  the  Tennessee  Publishing 

Chancellor  Upholds  Contention  of  Paper  Firm  That  Lea-  l^hanceilor  Newman  declared  that 

Caldwell  Dailies  Have  Been  Mismanaged— Application  charges  of  mismanagement  and  dissipa- 

,  r_  /-  I  •  j  ('f  assets,  which  the  defendant 

tor  1  enneSSee  \^0.  Is  Uenied  denied,  “do  nf>t  instifv  the  anilflinftnent 


Caldwell  Dailies  Have  Been  Mismanaged— Application  charges  of  mismanagement  and  dissipa- 

,  r_  /-  I  •  j  ('f  assets,  which  the  defendant 

tor  I  ennessee  Co.  Is  Denied  denied,  “do  not  justify  the  apiiointment 

of  a  receiver  of  a  going  concern  whose 

(By  tcle^Aph  to  Edito«  &  Publisher)  either  Luke  Lea  ami  Rogers  Caldwell  assets  are  conceded  in  the  bill  to  be 

IV  ASH\  H-LE,  Tenn.,  Dec.  24. —  or  C'aldwell  &  Company.  greater  than  its  liabilities.” 

Upholding  the  contention  of  the  "In  an  effort  to  meet  the  imiuiry  that  Lengthy  arguments  W'ere  made  to  the 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co.  and  naturally  arises  as  to  the  necessity  and  chancellor  by  attorneys  for  both  sides, 
other  complainants  that  Southern  Pub-  rea.son  for  the  incurring  of  such  large  Ciapt.  Gus  T.  Eitzhugh.  Memphis,  in  the 
lishers,  Inc.,  has  lieen  mismanaged  by  debts  by  this  defendant — a  holding  com-  closing  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
Col.  Luke  Lea,  its  president,  and  Rogers  pany — it  is  alleged  in  the  aforesaid  aflfi-  plainants  against  Southern  Pulilishers 
Caldwell,  Chancellor  Janies  B.  Newman  davit  of  Bolin,  that  during  its  corporate  charged  that  $1,507,000  of  Southern  I’ub- 
has  placed  the  corporation  in  receiver-  existence  it  had  to  expend  large  sums  lishers’  money  had  been  diverted  and  dis- 

ship.  The  chancellor,  however,  denied  in  acipiiring  the  Knoxville  Journal,  Inc.,  siixited  by  Col.  Ixa  and  Caldwell, 

the  application  for  a  receiver  for  the  over  and  aliove  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  "We  have  proved  this  morally  and 

Tennessee  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  issue  placed  thereon,  and  in  paying  the  mathematically,”  he  declared, 
the  Xaslfi’illc  Tennessean  and  Evening  interest  on  its  own  indebtedness  in  pur-  }fe  traced  how  Southern  Publishers 

Tennessean.  chasing  stock  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  bought  the  ApiK'al  for  $3,(KK),000  net  and 

Larkin  E.  Crouch,  Nashville  attorney,  aiul  seeking  to  enforce  a  contract  in  got  $4,000,000  in  loans  on  the  property, 

has  been  apixiinted  receiver  <if  .Southern  reference  thereto,  as  well  as  paying  the  “This  left  $L(KK),000  in  the  treasury 

Publishers.  This  receivership  affects  salarv  of  the  nresivlent  and  secretary  of  of  Southern  Publishers,”  he  pointed  out. 
only  Southern  Publishers,  the  holding  Southern  Publishers  and  the  large  inter-  “Then  Southern  Publishers  got  $1,127,000 
company  for  the  stock  of  the  Mem-  est  on  the  notes  atx)ve  referred  to.  out  of  Commercial  Appeal’s  bank  ac- 

phis  Commercial  Appeal.  Inc.,  and  “However,  in  explaining  the  disposi-  counts.  That  makes  $2,127,000  in  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  Inc.  The  two  sub-  tion  of  the  prenreeds  derived  from  the  treasury  of  Southern  Publishers.  The 

sidiary  companies,  operators  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the  Memphis  Com-  only  legitimate  expenditures  they  might 

physical  properties,  are  already  in  re-  mercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  aggregating  some-  have  made  were  $310,000  interest  on  their 

ceivership,  granted  under  general  credi-  thing  over  $2,250,000,  including  accrued  debentures,  $292,000  paid  for  the  Knox- 
tors’  bills  without  opposition.  Both  also  interest  (to  take  the  defendants’  figures)  ville  Journal  in  excess  of  what  Journal 

are  headed  by  Col.  I^a.  and  the  sum  of  something  over  $1,500.-  Ixmds  raised,  and  $11,365  paid  for  120 

In  explaining  the  legal  ramifications  000  including  accrued  interest  derived  shares  of  Atlanta  Constitution  stock, 
of  the  suit.  Chancellor  Newman  said;  from  the  sale  of  its  own  bonds,  it  is  “That  makes  $612,000  of  legitimateex- 

“Southern  Publishers  was  organized  and  alleged  in  the  answer  that  after  paying  penditures.  Subtract  that  from  the 

has  been  operated  for  the  principal  pur-  certain  obligations  and  expenses  incurred  $2,127,000  they  had  in  the  treasury  and 
pose  of  holding,  voting  and  controlling  in  acquiring  and  organizing  the  Commer-  there  is  $1,507,0(X)  that  has  never  been 

stock  of  the  Knoxznllc  Journal.  Luke  cial  Appeal,  there  remain^  a  balance  of  accounted  for — yet  it  is  gone.” 

Lea,  its  president,  is  likewise  president  $141,000  of  the  proceeds  of  said  bond  Eitzhugh  referred  to  two  notes  total- 

of  the  Commercial  Af^ft^al,  and  he  and  issue,  which  was  turned  over  to  the  last  ing  $802,0(X)  paid  the  Bank  of  Tennes- 
the  defendant  Rogers  Caldwell,  have  mentioned  company,  together  with  the  sec  by  Southern  Publishers,  and  asked 
controlled  and  dominated  all  three  cor-  earnings  of  said  company  and  proceeds  how  Southern  Publishers  could  have 
porations  since  their  organization.  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds  held  by  it.  spent  legitimately  the  money  obtained  on 

“Tiie  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Com-  constituted  the  aforesaid  large  account  the  notes.  He  also  referred  to  the  in- 
mcrcial  Appeal  was  issued  to  Southern  of  over  $1,000,000  held  in  the  Bank  of  vestment  of  $335,000  of  the  Commercial 
Publishers,  and,  upon  that  stock,  it  ex-  Tennessee,  in  October.  1930.  Conse-  Appeal’s  money  in  bonds  issued  by  I^a 
ecuted  a  trust  indenture  to  the  Nashville  quently,  it  would  apnear  that  it  was  not  and  Caldwell  properties,  and  asked  “why 
Trust  Co.,  trustee,  securing  a  bond  issue  to  the  advantage  of  this  defendant  and  didn’t  they  put  this  money  they  were 
of  $1,500,000,  which  is  now  owned  by  that  it  constituted  mismanagement  for  going  to  take  out  of  the  bank  about  to 
the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  it  to  borrow  from  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  fail  (Bank  of  Tennessee)  in  another 
and  it  also  issued  1,000  shares  of  its  for  the  purpose  of  financing  its  trans-  good  bank?” 

stock,  5()0  shares  of  which  were  by  actions  and  obtaining  working  capital  W.  E.  Norvell,  attorney  for  Southern 

Luke  Lea,  and  500  shares  by  Rogers  and  even  for  paying  interest  on  its  own  Publishers,  in  an  argument  that  lasted 
Caldwell.  The  stock  owned  by  Rogers  bonds  (thus  forcing  it  to  pay  excess  more  than  two  hours,  defended  the  ac- 
Caldwell  was  pledged  (Set.  30,  1930,  by  interest)  when  there  was  on  deposit  in  tions  of  Col.  Lea  and  Caldwell,  and  de- 
Caldwell  &  Company  to  the'  Bank  of  the  same  bank  funds  to  the  credit  of  at  dared  they  had  acted  for  the  best  in- 
Tennessee  which  is  in  the  hands  of  least  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies  terests  of  all  concerned. 

1).  D.  Robertson,  receiver,  and  demand  which  was  at  all  times,  so  far  as  its  He  explained  that  the  buying  of  Lea- 

has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  that  record  reveals,  amply  sufficient  in  amount  Caldwell  bonds  with  money  of  the  Corn- 

note  and  refused.  '  nrovide  for  the  payment  of  all  said  mcrcial  .Appeal  was  a  protective 

“The  record  does  not  reveal  how  nor  obligations  and  it  anpears  that  this  situa-  measure  because  it  would  have  been 
when  this  stock  came  into  the  possession  *'''•!  permitte<l  to  exist  until  the  impossible  to  get  all  cash  in  withdrawing 

of  Caldwell  &  Co.  but  it  does  appear  accrued  interest  on  the  defendant  com-  the  Commercial’s  deposit  from  the  Bank 
that  there  are  acts  complained  of  in  the  _ _ _ 

()ccurred  after  Robertson,  ’""rex^iver!  McGEEHAN  IN  ROLE  OF  “MINE  HOST” 

l»ecame  the  beneficial  owner  of  this _ _ _ 

.stock.  The  other  500  shares  of  its  stock 
is  pledged  to  John  M.  Branham  Co., 
to  secute  trade  acceptances  of  the 
Tennessee  Publishing  Co.,  in  the  total 
amount  of  $207,(K)0.  The  defendants, 

Luke  Lea  and  Rogers  Caldwell,  are  in 
control  of  the  company  but  have  parte<l 
with  the  custody  of  all  their  stock,  and 
the  l)eneficial  ownership  of  such  stock 
is  now  in  Robertson,  receiver,  and 
Branham  &  Co.,  as  pledges.  Lea  and 
Caldwell,  or  Caldwell  &  Co.,  own  only 
an  equitable  interest  therein. 

“It  appears  from  the  amendment  to 
the  answer  and  the  affidavit  of  .\.  B. 

Bolin,  the  secretary  of  Southern  Publish¬ 
ers,  that  said  company  never  pai<l  an\ 
dividend  and  furthermore  that  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal  and  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  never  paid  Southern  Publishers 
any  dividend  on  their  stock  held  by  it 
until  Oct.  23  and  29,  1930,  by  checks 
aggregating  $792,(XK),  and  drawn  on  a 
large  account  in  excess  of  $1,(>00.(K)() 
held  by  the  Commercial  Appeal,  in  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  which  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  only  a  few  days  W.  O.  McGeehan,  veteran  sports  columnist  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

thereafter.  However,  this  sum  together  entertained  several  of  his  associates  at  a  (Christmas  luncheon.  Two  wild 

with  some  additional  sum  (the  exact  turkeys  sent  by  Col.  Wilbert  Robinson,  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Baseball 

source  of  which  is  not  revealed),  was  team,  from  his  ramp  in  Georgia  were  served.  Those  present  included  (left  to 

promptly  paid  out  by  Southern  Publish-  right):  Seated,  Howard  L.  White,  society  editor;  George  J.  Auer,  advertising 

ers  to  said  Bank  of  Tennessee  in  dis-  manager;  Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  editorial  writer;  W.  O.  McGeehan,  William 

charge  of  eight  notes  for  $799,540.15,  on  E.  Haskell,  Jr,,  Arthur  Draper,  assistant  editor;  Wilbur  Forrest,  William 

which  there  was  accrued  interest  aggre-  Houghton,  editorial  writer.  Standing,  Porter  Caruthers,  assistant  business 

gating  $92,353.44,  and  which  notes  were  manager;  Stanley  Walker,  city  editor;  Floyd  Taylor,  sports  editor,  and 

indorsed,  in  all  but  two  instances  by  Harry  Cross,  sports  writer. 


McGEEHAN  IN  ROLE  OF  “MINE  HOST’ 


W.  O.  McGeehan,  veteran  sports  columnist  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
entertained  several  of  his  associates  at  a  (Christmas  luncheon.  Two  wild 
turkeys  sent  by  Col.  Wilbert  Robinson,  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Baseball 
team,  from  his  ramp  in  Georgia  were  served.  Those  present  included  (left  to 
right):  Seated,  Howard  L.  White,  society  editor;  George  J.  Auer,  advertising 
manager;  Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  editorial  writer;  W.  O.  McGeehan,  William 
E.  Haskell,  Jr.,  Arthur  Draper,  assistant  editor;  Wilbur  Forrest,  William 
Houghton,  editorial  writer.  Standing,  Porter  Caruthers,  assistant  business 
manager;  Stanley  Walker,  city  editor;  Floyd  Taylor,  sports  editor,  and 
Harry  Cross,  sports  writer. 


of  Tennessee,  which  was  tottering  at  the 
time. 

“)\hat  happened?”  Norvell  asked. 
“Commercial  Appeal  had  a  deposit  oi 
approximately  $1,100,000  in  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee.  Southern  Publishers  owed 
Bank  of  Tennessee  $432,000  and  $370,- 
000  at  the  time  (latter  part  of  October). 
If  this  dejxjsit  hadn’t  been  withdrawn. 
Commercial  -Appeal  would  have  gotten 
little  of  anything — if  a  nickel — from  its 
deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  which 
later  failed. 

“.Anyone  21  years  old  of  ordinary  in¬ 
telligence  knew  the  affairs  of  Caldwell 
&  Co.  and  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  were 
strained.  If  the  money  hadn’t  been 
withdrawn  Southern  Publishers  would 
owe  $8(K),0(K)  to  Bank  of  Tennessee  and 
Commercial  .\ppeal  would  have  had  a 
deposit  worth  little  of  anything. 

In  the  Tennessee  Publishing  Company 
suit.  Col.  Lea  denied  that  the  company 
owed  the  M.  &  O.  Paper  Company  $111,- 
(MKl.  Much  of  the  amount,  he  said  was 
“for  overweight  or  faulty  paiK'r.” 

Circulation,  g<x)dwill  and  .Associated 
Press  membership  of  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  are  listed  as  an  asset  of 
$4,000, (kK)  in  the  first  financial  statement 
of  the  receivers  filed  in  chancery  court. 

The  statement  also  lists  as  an  asset 
“estimated  cost  of  establishing  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Evening  Appeal,  the  other 
paper  in  the  combination,  $500,000.” 

The  statement  is  balanced  with  both 
assets  and  liabilities  given  as  $5,927,- 
389.57,  although  it  is  admitted  that  some 
assets  listed  at  their  face  value  “are  not 
available  for  use  as  an  asset  of  any  s'ub- 
stantial  value  at  the  present  time.” 

The  report  also  shows  that  from  Nov. 
1  to  Dec.  12,  the  date  of  receivership, 
the  company  was  operated  at  a  net  loss 
of  $1,010.70.  Despite  receipts  from  a 
special  supplement  which  cut  the  loss 
over  $2,000.  The  statement  shows  that 
on  the  day  the  company  went  into  re¬ 
ceivership  under  a  general  creditors’  bill 
listing  a  debt  of  $112.47,  the  cash  on  hand 
was  over  $117,000. 

MILLIS  BIDS  FOR  DAILY 

Offer*  $1,050,000  for  Stock  of 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  Sc  Publisher) 

Indianapolis,  Dec.  23. — Fred  Millis, 
president  of  the  Millis  Advertising  Com- 
any  of  Indianapolis,  late  yesterday  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  made  an  offer  of 
$1,0.50,000  for  the  stock  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Evening  Appeal 
now  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Millis  offered  to  buy  one-half  the  stock 
for  $.525,000  if  an  agreement  could  !><■ 
made  for  purchase  of  the  remainder  of 
the  stock  owned  by  Col.  Luke  Lea,  which 
was  held  by  Caldwell  &  Co.,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tcnn.  Millis  said  if  his  offer  is 
accepted  he  will  assume  responsibility 
of  a  $250,000  bond  issue. 

LEGISLATION  PROMISED 

,  .A  promise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  re¬ 
strict  poster  advertising  on  American 
Railway  Express  trucks,  in  case  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does 
not  take  action,  was  made  in  a  letter  to 
C.  E.  Palmer,  Arkansas  publisher,  by 
.Senator  T.  H.  Caraway  of  .Arkansas. 
Senator  Caraway  stated  that'  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  advertising  private  concerns  on 
the  sides  of  the  trucks  “is  not  fair  to 
people  who  engage  legitimately  in  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

JAFFE  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

The  board  of  directors  of  S.  S.  Kop^ 

Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  international  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  has  elected  I. 
Jaffe  president.  \V.  \V.  Davies  continues 
as  vice-president  and  J.  E.  Colonna  as 
sales  manager.  Mr.  Jaffe  is  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  late  Sydney  S.  Koppf. 
founder  of  the  business  and  for  the  p^ 
two  years  has  served  as  secretary  a™ 
treasurer  of  the  company. 

REPRESENT  TWO  MORE  DAIUES 

Hamilton-De  Lisser,  Inc.,  have  bew 
appointed  national  representatives  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News, 

Jan.  1  w'ill  add  the  Shamokin  (Pa-) 
Dailv  Neu's  to  the  list. 
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CAPT.  R.  F.  ANDREWS’ 
VIVID  CAREER  ENDED 

Editor  of  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette  Dies  at  S3 — Noted  as 
Reporter,  Traveler,  Fiction 
Writer  and  Soldier 

Capt.  Kolaiui  K.  Andrews,  editor  of 
the  ll'orii'stcr  (Mass.)  Telegram  ami 
Ei'eiiiiig  (.iacclte,  died  Dec.  21  in 
Memorial  hospital  at  Worcester,  after 
a  week's  illness  of  pneumonia.  He  was 
S3  years  old.  The  funeral  was  held 
Tuesday  at  11  a.  m.  from  the  Unitarian 
Church’  \Vorcester.  and  was  attended  by 
delegations  from  these  newspapers  and 
from  military  and  civic  organizations  in 
which  he  was  pr<iminent. 

(iapt.  Andrews,  editor,  author,  soldier, 
war  correspondent  and  traveler,  w^as 
born  in  Hartford.  Conn..  Sept.  29,  1877, 
son  of  Charles  B.,  and  Alice  J.  Andrews. 
He  attended  Cayuga  I^ke  Military 
Academy  at  Aurora.  N.  Y..  and  then 
entered  Cornell  in  18%.  He  remained 
at  Cornell  for  two  years,  but  left  college 
to  become  a  reporter  for  the  Syracuse 
(N.V.)  Ucrahi.  later  transferring  to 
the  Syracuse  Standard. 

His  days  as  a  cub  reporter  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  gave  him  a  background  of  adven¬ 
ture  which  was  of  value  when  he  later 
wrote  fiction. 

From  Syracuse  he  went  to  the 
sted  (Conn.)  Citicen  and  later  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Telegram.  His  first  ex¬ 
ecutive  position  was  as  managing  editor 
of  the  iraterhury  (Conn.)  Kepuhlicau. 
After  two  years  he  became  connected 
with  the  Waterhiiry  American  wbere  he 
was  successively  city  editor,  associate 
editor  and  managing  editor. 

His  work  as  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  World  from  Connecticut 
won  him  a  roving  commission  to  the 
isles  of  the  southern  seas.  For  six 
months  each  year  he  traveled  and  wrote, 
visiting  islands,  ports  and  countries 
which  even  now  are  just  beginning  to 
be  visited  by  tourists.  His  travel  let¬ 
ters  became  a  feature  of  the  World. 

He  left  Waterbury  in  1912  to  become 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  and  two  years  later  be¬ 
came  assistant  managing  editor,  then 
managing  editor. 

He  received  his  first  taste  of  jungle 
warfare  in  the  Pino  Guerra  revolt  in 
Cuba  in  l't%.  as  a  correspondent  for 
New  York  papers.  He  was  in  at  the 
landing  at  \’era  Cruz  in  1914  and  was 
at  Haiti  in  101.3,  during  the  troubles 
there.  Soon  after  the  \'era  Cruz  land¬ 
ing,  he  disguised  himself  and  made  his 
way  to  Mexico  City,  where  he  secured 
an  interview  with  Carranza.  Mexican 
revolutionary  leader. 

_  He  scrveil  10  years  with  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  National  Guard  and  commanded  a 
company  of  the  Second  Connecticut  In¬ 
fantry  when  the  army  was  sent  to  the 
Mexican  border.  He  served  with  the 
National  army  during  the  World  war 
and  was  discharged  at  its  clo.se  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  As  commander  of  the 
429th  Motor  Supply  Train  a  large  part 
of  his  duties  consisted  of  getting  auto¬ 
mobile  trucks  which  were  m,ade  in  mid¬ 
west  factories,  over  the  Appalachians  to 
tidewater. 

Captain  .Andrews  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  Worcester  American 
Legion  post  and  als<i  was  prominent  in 
other  militarv  org,anizations. 

He  was  noted  as  a  writer  of  editorials 
and  also  contributed  many  book  reviews 
^d  travel  talks  to  the  Sunday  Telegram. 
Thousands  heard  his  travel  talks  over 
o^T.AG,  the  radio  station  of  these 
Worcester  newspapers. 

While  in  recent  years  he  had  not 
done  much  fiction  writing,  his  Connecti¬ 
cut  years  were  punctuated  by  frequent 
wntrihutions  to  such  perifxlicals  as 
Aw.dee's.  liirrylrndy's  (in  its  old  form). 
Trazrl  Magaciiie.  Metropolitan,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  many  others. 
Usually  his  plots  were  laid  against  a 
Mckground  of  jungle  or  sea.  (9ne  of 
his  most  famous  characters  was  found 
in  the  story  “Walla  Baby,"  a  tale  alxiut 
sn  e.scape  from  Devil’s  Island,  the 
French  penal  colony,  in  which  the  chief 
“Rure  pitted  his  courage  against  the 


horrors  of  the  miasmic  tangle  sur¬ 
rounding  the  colony. 

Another  of  Captain  .Andrews’  many 
interests  was  the  .stage.  .As  dramatic 
critic  in  his  earlier  career  he  had  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  stars,  actors  and 
prixlucers. 

Capt.  Andrews  was  a  32d  degree 
Mason  and  held  membership  in  several 
Worcester  clubs.  He  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pi  Phi  fraternity  of  his 
preparatory  school  and  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Theta  college  fraternity. 

In  June,  1916,  he  married  Mrs. 
Florence  Benedict  Ray  of  Hartford, 
who  survives  him.  He  also  leaves  a 
stepson.  Benedict  Ray,  a  cadet  at  the 
United  States  Military  academy,  West 
Point,  class  of  1933. 

GUION  P,  WILSON 

Editor  of  Long  Branch  Record  and 

Head  of  State  Press  Group  Dies 

Guion  P.  Wilson,  for  m.any  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Record, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  died 
Dec.  18.  at  his  home  in  Long  Branch 
from  a  heart  attack  suffered  shortly  after 
completing  an  editorial.  He  was  67 
years  old. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  as.sociation  last  June, 
and  for  many  years  had  been  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  of  that  group.  He 
had  a  large  part  in  the  successful  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  association  to  obtain  two 
vears  ago  the  passage  of  a  new  state 
libel  law  which  extended  the  scope  of 
nrotection  afforded  newspapers.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  also  instrumental  in  having 
the  department  of  journalism  added  to 
the  currie'ulum  of  Rutgers  University. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  .Annapolis, 
Md..  the  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  J. 
Wilsfin,  a  prominent  Baltimore  news- 
lianer  man.  Upon  graduation  from  high 
school,  he  entered  newspaper  work. 
.After  seven  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Baltimore  .Sun  and  as  manager  for  a 
time  of  the  .Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Baltimore,  he  joined  the  Long  Branch 
Record,  cervine  at  first  as  citv  editor. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  survived  bv  his  widow, 
a  dauehter.  Mrs.  foseph  M.  Singleton 
of  Rockville  Centre.  I-.  T..  and  a  brother 
in  Wisconsin.  The  funeral  services  were 
conducted  bv  his  Masonic  I.odgc  at  Cor¬ 
son  Commanderv,  .Asburv  Park.  Dec.  20. 
Burial  was  made  Dec.  32  in  .Annapolis. 

Plans  to  honor  the  memorv  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  bv  found'ue  a  sebnlarshin  in 
the  Rutgers  Universitv  de''''rtuient  of 
iournalicm.  were  announced  this  week  bv 
Rudolnh  E.  Lent,  business  manager  of 
the  Jer.scy  City  Jersey  Journal. 

CLAUDE  A.  C.  JENNINGS 

Chief  Editor  of  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire  Die*  at  72 

Claude  .A.  C.  Jennings,  chief  editor  of 
the  Toronto  (Out.)  Mail  and  F.mpire 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  for  40  years 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Toronto, 
Dec.  22.  soon  after  completing  his  lead¬ 
ing  editorial  for  the  next  day’s  issue. 
He  was  72  years  old. 

.As  editor  of  the  paper  Mr.  Jennings 
crusaded  for  closer  imperial  ties.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  imperialists  in 
Canada,  and  this  summer  was  a  Cana¬ 
dian  delegate  to  the  Imperial  Press  Con¬ 
ference  in  T.ondon. 

Tn  1911  Mr.  Jennings  fought  against 
reciprocitv  with  the  United  States,  fear- 
inrr  that  it  would  weaken  the  link  with 
Great  Britain.  F.arlier  he  had  bitterly 
opnosed  suggestions  for  commercial 
union  with  the  United  States.  He  urged 
retaliatorv  action  when  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  was  enacted. 

JACQUELINE  DU  PUY  DIES 

Miss  Jacqueline  DuPuy,  19-ycar-old 
daughter  of  William  .Atherton  DuPuy. 
former  Washington  newspaper  man  and 
author,  and  at  present  executive  assistant 
at  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  died 
shortly  after  breakfasting  with  her 
parents  Dec.  22.  She  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  with  heart  disea.se  for  some  time. 


SIR  HARRY  ROBINSON 

Noted  British  Journalist  Laid  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Career  in  U.  S. 

Sir  Harry  Perry  Robinson,  who  was 
knighted  in  1920  for  his  work  as  war 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  died 
Dec.  21  of  pneumonia  at  Minehead, 
England.  He  was  71  years  old  and  was 
the  oldest  official  journalist  on  the 
battlefront  of  the  World  War.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1919. 

Robinson  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
career  in  the  United  States.  He  served 
on  New  York  and  Chicago  papers  and 
won  fame  as  a  special  correspondent  dur¬ 
ing  the  Klondike  gold  rush.  He  settled 
in  Chicago  in  1884  and  founded  Raihiuiy 
Age  in  Minneapolis  three  years  later, 
editing  it  until  1990.  In  1896  he  held  a 
responsible  post  in  McKinley’s  campaign 
for  the  Presidency.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  novels  and  animal  auto¬ 
biographies. 

(Jne  of  his  most  famous  war  dispatches 
recorded  the  fact  that  he  had  heard  the 
notes  of  lark  and  quail  during  an  intense 
artillery  attack  in  1916. 


®bttuarg 

l.^DG.AR  .A.  DAA'IS,  6.3,  vice-president 
^  and  general  manager  of  the  Tribune 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Tribune,  weekly, 
died  Dec.  22.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  local  typographical  union. 

John*  Pr.mt,  .32,  for  30  years  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  in  New  A'ork,  and 
in  recent  years  associated  with  political 
campaign  publicitv,  died  Dec.  19  at  his 
home  in  New  A'ork  City.  Mr.  Pratt 
was  a  reporter  on  the  .AA’tt’  York 
Herald  in  the  late  90's  and  subsequently 
was  on  the  staffs  of  the  Times.  Evening 
World,  and  American. 

Mr.s.  T.  D.  Dkvixf.,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Te.vhoma  Times,  on  the 
Texas  Oklahoma  line,  died  Thursday, 
Dec.  18,  from  injuries  received  AA'ednes- 
day  night  when  the  newspaper  plant  was 
wrecked  by  an  explosion.  Devine  was 
not  seriously  -  injtired  but  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  bv  Burdice  Smith,  a  printer,  may 
prove  fatal. 

J.VMK.s  If.  Kfi-Ltiifr.  60,  who  with 
his  brother,  Charles  B.  Kelliher,  pub¬ 
lished  the  Waten'ille  (Me.)  Sentine 
until  it  was  sold  to  the  Portland  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  died  Dec.  20.  He  was  a 
former  state  legislator,  a  director  of  the 
Central  Maine  Power  Company,  and  an 
official  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad. 

Mrs.  Hfi.fx  ff.wimnr.F,  wife  of 
Charles  Hambidge,  formerly  of  the 
\en'  York  Times  staff,  and  mother  of 
Tames  Hambidge,  now  employed  by  the 
Times,  died  last  week  at  her  home  in 
Flushing,  T-.  T. 

Mrs.  Marc.arf.t  A.  Scott,  wife  of 
F.  E.  Scott,  circulation  manager  of  the 
.Springfield  (Mo.)  I.eader,  died  recently. 

It’iir.F  W'li.i.TAM  M.  .Ai.f.isnx,  83.  for 
27  years  publisher  of  the  Snyder  (Okla.) 
.Sinnal-.Star.  weeklv,  and  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  li'in field  (Kan.)  AVre.f. 
died  at  his  home  in  Snvder,  Dec.  12.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  AA'ar,  and  in  1889 
was  apmfinted  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Chandler,  Okla. 

Harrv  M.  Frysinc.fr,  .36.  long  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  printing  business  in  Wil¬ 
mington.  Del.,  died  there  on  Dec.  18, 
following  an  operation. 

Thfodorf  F.  Dofoi.AS.  68.  for  1.3 
'•ears  chief  organizer  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  (New  A’ork),  died  Dec. 
30  in  Communitv  Hosnital.  New  York. 
He  had  participated  in  printing  trades’ 
activities  for  more  than  .30  years. 

\'’»i.iTAM  TT  McCaxx.  81,  Utica, 
N.  A’.,  former  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  and  an  emnloye  of  the  old  i^tica 
Dailv  Observer  for  61  years,  died  re- 
ccntlv  of  a  heart  attack. 

Fran’k  Rf)RFRTsoN-.  41,  wlio  for  23 
vears  was  connected  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (X.  J.)  Star  and  who  was  one  of  the 
liest  known  nrinters  in  New  lersey  died 
Dec.  23.  Mr.  Robertson  learned  the 


printer’s  trade  on  the  ll’ashington  lYar- 
ren  Tidings. 

Sfxator  Fraxk  L.  Grefxf,  formerly 
of  the  St.  .llbans  (A’t.)  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger,  died  at  his  home  in  St.  .Albans  last 
week.  He  entered  into  newspaper  work 
at  the  age  of  21  as  a  reporter,  and  with¬ 
in  a  year  or  so,  was  made  assistant 
editor.  A  few  years  later  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  paper,  and  in  this 
position  became  widely  known.  For 
years  be  was  St.  Albans  correspondent 
for  the  Boston  Globe. 

Euc.exe  B.  Edwards,  formerly  part 
owner  of  the  Xorthampton  (Alass.) 
Daily  Herald,  died  Dec.  16  at  his  home 
in  that  city. 

Fra.xk  HoLMEii,  68,  for  nearly  half  a 
century  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Nevada  (O.)  Neies,  died  in  a  hospital 
at  Magnetic  Springs,  O.,  Dec.  19. 

DAILY  AIDED  U.  S.  AGENTS 

A  six-months’  investigation  by  federal 
agents  of  a  huge  liquor  and  vice  graft 
system  in  Toledo,  in  which  the  Toledo 
Neu's-Bee  aided  the  operatives,  cul¬ 
minated  recently  in  a  series  of  sweep¬ 
ing  raids  and  closing  of  a  number  of  es¬ 
tablishments.  Don  Cochran,  a  member 
of  the  News-Bee  editorial  staff,  ac¬ 
companied  the  agents  in  tbt  long  secret 
investigation  and  worked  with  them  in 
uncoverin.g  evklence.  .Appreciation  of 
the  aid  given  by  the  News-Bee  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Col.  J.  L.  Reese,  special  agent 
for  the  department  of  justice  in  charge 
of  the  drive,  following  the  raids. 


DAN  O’KEEFE 

Dan  O’Keefe,  veteran  copy  desk  man 
of  the  A’lXg  )'ork  Daily  Mirror  ;md  a 
newspaperman  in  New  A'ork  for  the  past 
42  years,  died  recently  after  a  siulden 
illness  and  an  operation.  Mr.  O’Keefe 
was  taken  sick  while  on  duty,  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  next  morning  and  died 
the  day  after  the  operation.  Mr.  O’Keefe 
was  well-known  among  New  A’ork 
newspapermen.  lie  ser\ed  on  the  old 
Daily  \\~!i’s  and  followed  that  with 
about  20  years  on  the  old  Commercial. 
He  was  with  the  Mirror  for  several 
years. 

KILLED  IN  BLAST 

Mrs.  1.  D.  Devine,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Texhoma  (Tex. -Okla.) 
Times,  died  Dec.  18  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  the  i)receding  night  when  the 
newspaper  plant  was  wrecked  by  a  blast. 
Buride  Smith,  printer,  was  injured,  per¬ 
haps  fatally.  Devine  was  injured,  but 
not  seriously.  Officers  investigating  said 
the  blast  probably  was  caused  by  accumu¬ 
lation  of  gas.  The  building,  recently 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,  was 
destroyed. 

CLARENCE  E,  RUNEY 

Clarence  E.  Runey,  originator  of  tbe 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  News  Reel  died 
Dec.  22  of  heart  disease  at  his  home  in 
that  city.  Mr.  Runey  was  internation¬ 
ally  known  in  the  field  of  commercial 
photography,  having  snapped  notables  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Until 
two  weeks  ago  Mr.  Runey  conducted 
the  Runey  Show  Printers  and  also  the 
Cincinn.ati  Motion  Picture  Company 
which  he  established  and  owner!. 


DANA  KIN  LEAVES  $300,000 

.An  estate  valued  at  $.300,000  is  left  by 
\\’.  B.  Duncan  Dana,  former  Harvard 
football  star  and  grandson  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the  Nezv  York 
Sun,  who  was  drowned  while  duck  hunt¬ 
ing  in  Salem  (Mass.)  Harbor  recently. 
I  )ana  was  widely  known  as  an  inventor 
and  aviator.  He  was  the  son  of  Paul 
Dana,  former  editor  of  the  Sun. 

HONOR  WRITER’S  MEMORY 

Honoring  the  memory  of  Edward  R. 
Kelsey,  eclitorial  writer  for  the  Toledo 
Neti's-Bee  and  secretary  of  tbe  Tolerlo 
Rotary  Club,  who  died  Dec.  18,  1929,  the 
Rotarians  have  established  a  memorial 
library  in  tbe  Charles  Fcilbach  school 
for  crippled  children,  Toledo. 
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TESTING  “BORDER  LINE” 
COPY  IN  MILWAUKEE 

New  Brand  of  Ginger  Ale  Stressed 
“Mixing”  Qualities  and  Won 
Large  Sales — Vine-Glo 
Launched  There 

Milwaukee,  formerly  the  Mecca  of 
the  brewing  interests,  is  proving  a  test¬ 
ing  ground  for  manufacturers  market- 


l . .  only 

mensiied 
bottle. _ 


SOMETHING  ■ 

ISHAPPENINQ//ITHE  H 
KITCMEN . Q 

a»fM>  EXT/{A'Dftf  GoufrrSte to soUr iIk mixOig l»Mm 


OKATS  fak  Un  iwa  h 


AD-VENTURES 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


John  Graf  Co. 


Copy  which  stressed  “mixing”  qual¬ 
ity  of  new  ginger  ale. 

ing  a  product  which  is  on  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  “border  line.” 

A  recent  notable  merchandising  suc¬ 
cess  was  achieved  by  John  Graf  Com¬ 
pany,  bottlers  of  long  standing  in  that 
city.  The  copy  capitalized  the  prevalent 
light  regard  for  prohibition. 

When  the  Graf  firm,  which  enjoyed  a 
lucrative  market  for  its  high  grade 
ginger  ale  at  35c,  found  its  sales  sta¬ 
tionary  due  to  the  influx  of  lower  priced 
brands,  it  realized  that  a  complete  change 
would  be  needed  in  its  merchandising 
efforts.  To  lower  the  price  and  the 
content  standards  of  the  existing  Graf 
brand,  seemed  inadvisable.  The  only  re¬ 
course  seemed  to  be  to  add  a  second 
brand  at  a  price  in  keeping  with  the 
cheaper  competitors. 

This  course  was  resolved  upon,  and 
counsel  was  sought  of  the  Mikoaukec 
Journal  for  a  new  slant  on  putting  this 
new  product  over  in  a  big  way  quickly. 
An  immediate  sale  was  sought  and  a 
copy  and  merchandising  appeal  that 
would  be  effective  with  distributors  as 
with  consumers. 

The  copy  service  department  of  the 
Journal  wrote  a  complete  campaign 
around  the  theme.  "A  New  Fl.rtra-Dry 
Ginger  .Ale  to  Solve  the  Mixing  Prob¬ 
lem.”  Graf's  Pale  Dry  was  introduced 
through  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
which  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  mixing 
quality  of  the  new  ginger  ale.  Subse¬ 
quent  672-linc  advertisements  hammered 
away  at  the  mixing  angle  and  carried 
such  headlines  as  “Perhaps  Mr.  Vol¬ 
stead  Wouldn’t  Like  This  Idea.”  “Some¬ 
thing  is  Happening  in  the  Kitchen.” 
“When  ‘.Spirits'  are  .Abroad."  .A  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  tie-up ;  “Have  a  Goblet  on  Me.” 
a  Thanksgiving  tie-up,  and  “,A  I’oon 
Companion  for  the  Convivial  Holiday 
Season”  as  a  holiday  tie-up  were  used. 
Another  was  headed  “Herk's  How  to 
Use  Graf’s  Pale  Dry  Properly  in  a 
Modern  Highball.”  Illustrations  ably 
abetted  headlines  and  copy,  leaving  no 
doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind  as  to  what 
was  intended. 

The  campaign  has  been  the  means  of 
opening  hundreds  of  new  retail  Outlets 
for  the  sponsor  and.  on  Oct  31  (Hal¬ 
lowe’en),  after  the  first  two  advertise¬ 
ments  had  run,  John  Graf  Company  en¬ 
joyed  the  greatest'  single  day’s  sales 


for  publication  of  an  open  letter  to  the 
President  in  various  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Doubleday  said  that  “un¬ 
timely  and  unpleasant”  publicity  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  Senator 
Harrison  used  his  finest  sarcasm  on  the 
plan,  had  dissuaded  the  people  who  were 
expected  to  participate.  Not  enough  re¬ 
plies  were  received  to  make  the  plan  a 
success. 

The  idea  was  promoted  by  Harold  S. 
Ellms,  formerly  with  Street  &  Finney 
Advertising  Agency,  Mr.  Doubleday  con¬ 
ceded.  Time  Magazine  disclosed  last 
week  that  it  had  rejected  the  plan,  as 
had  Reviexv  of  Rci’ieivs,  when  Mr.  Films 
suggested  it.  “Smart  is  the  publication 
which  can  get  the  public  to  pay  its  pro¬ 
motion  bills,”  was  Time’s  comment. 

«  « 

G’  E.ARE,  Marston  &  Pilling,  Inc.,  ad- 
^  vertising  agency  with  offices  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  will  change 
its  name  on  Jan.  1  to  Geare-Marston, 
Inc.  The  change  merely  recognized  the 
departure  of  J.  Ross  Pilling  from  the 
organization  some  months  ago,  and  is 
made  to  avoid  confusion  with  another 
agency  with  which  he  is  now  connected. 
♦  ♦  * 

'YT’AL  A.  SCHMITZ,  account  executive 
*  with  the  advertising  agency  of 

volume  in  its  history.  It  has  been  since 
ascertained  that  sales  of  the  original 
Graf  brand,  “Jamaica,”  have  been  helped 
rather  than  hindered  by  the  new  product. 

\’ine-Glo,  new  grape  concentrate  for 
home  use,  unquestionably  a  “border  line” 
product  from  an  advertising  stand- 
I)oint‘,  also  made  its  initial  American 
bow  in  the  Milwaukee  market. 

Two  Join  Des  Moine*  Agency 

Arthur  Brammer,  formerly  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  and  Campbell-Ewald 
agencies,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  copy  and  art  department 
of  the  N.  A.  Winter  Advertising  Agency, 
Des  Moines,  la.  John  F.  McMillan, 
former  sales  promotion  representative 
for  the  Martin-Seymour  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  Iowa  and  adjoining  states,  has 
joined  the  copy  department  staff. 

Pace,  Inc.,  Move* 

Pace,  Inc.,  industrial  research  and  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  of  Chicago,  now  located 
in  the  Lytton  building,  has  leased  new 
quarters  on  the  thirty-sixth  floor  of  the 
One  LaSalle  street  building,  Charles  A. 
Pace,  president  has  announced.  Associ¬ 
ated  with  Mr.  Pace  are,  Anderson  Pace, 
and  Walter  W.  Pace. 

O’Cedar  Account  Placed 

The  O'Cedar  Corporation,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  O’Cedar  household 
mops,  O’Cedar  Auto  Polish,  and  O’Cedar 
Spray,  an  insecticide,  has  placed  its  ac¬ 
count  with  the  Dunham,  Younggreen, 
Lesan  Company,  Chicago  office.  Maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  radio  and  trade 
pajK-rs  will  be  used. 

Free  Wheeling  Drive  For  Dailies 

The  Roche  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
agent  for  the  Free  Wheeling  Patents 
Ct)rporation  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  A 
schedule  of  newspaper  advertisements 
will  be  released  in  metropolitan  cities 
early  in  1931.  according  to  M.  F. 
Williamson,  secretary  of  the  agency. 

Agency  President  Resigns 

D.  Minard  Shaw  has  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Martin-Pilling-Shaw,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Philadelphia  and  is  no 
longer  connected  in  any  way  with  that 
agency.  -A.  L.  Martin  is  now  president, 
B.  Franklin  Theobald,  vice-president 
and  J.  Ross  Pilling  treasurer. 

Gives  Bonus  to  Staff 

Directors  of  Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New 
A’ork.  this  week  declared  its  sixteenth 
annual  Christmas  Imnus  to  all  employes 
who  have  been  with  the  agency  more 
than  a  year,  it  was  announced  by  Joseph 
•A.  Hanff,  president. 


McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  for  the  last  five 
years,  will  join  the  executive  staff  of 
Stanco,  Inc.,  a  client  of  that  agency,  on 
Jan.  1.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Liberty  A’east  Corporation  and  at  one 
time  with  the  George  Batten  Company. 


4  BITTER  legal  fight  to  limit  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  what  it  considers  “false 
ami  misleading”  advertising  is  promised 
by  formation  of  a  council  of  advertisers 
and  the  employment  of  Stephen  .A.  Day 
and  Associates,  of  Washington,  as  coun¬ 
sel.  Advertisers  included  in  the  council 
say  that  stringent  orders  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  “have  not  been  based 
upon  fact  but  upon  mere  opinion,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  R.  Ljddon,  secretary  of 
the  new  council  and  president  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Lyddon,  Hanford  & 
Kimhall,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  A’. 

“The  Council  of  Advertisers  has  for  its 
purpose,”  according  to  Mr.  Lyddon,  “to 
protect  and  defend  those  who  sell  their 
products  direct  through  advertising  or 
through  agents  obtained  by  advertising.” 
It  bas  an  advisory  council  of  publishers 
and  another  of  advertising  agencies. 

Appointed  by  Westinghouse 

Claxton  E.  Allen,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Southwestern  District  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  elected  a  commercial  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  His  appoint¬ 
ment,  according  to  F.  .A.  Merrick,  West- 
inghouse  president,  is  to  give  a  co-ordi¬ 
nated  direction  to  the  merchandising  of 
radios,  refrigerators,  domestic  appliances, 
etc. 

Coal  Firms  Advertising 

Alabama  coal  companies  have  begun  a 
six  months  advertising  campaign  in  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  to  present  the 
value  of  coal  as  a  fuel  over  electricity 
and  natural  gas.  Forty-five  concerns 
have  joined  in  the  drive  .  The  advertise¬ 
ments  which  are  designed  to  run  weekly 
in  all  newspapers  of  the  state  are  being 
handled  by  the  Sparrow  Advertising 
Agency,  Birmingham. 

Cornell  Company  Appointed 

W.  B.  Morrison,  advertising  manager 
of  J.  R.  Wood  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Paul  Cornell  Company,  Inc., 
New  A’ork,  to  direct  the  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  following:  J.  R.  Wood  & 
Sons,  rings,  Undall  &  Ballou,  N.  A’, 
jewelers.  Omega  watches. 

Clothing  Account  To  Muller  dc  Co. 

Jacob  Greenberg  Clothing  Company, 
New  A’ork,  manufacturer  of  young  men  s 
clothing,  has  appointed  J.  P.  Muller  & 
Co.,  New  A’ork,  to  direct  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign. 

Smith  Addresses  Students 

Guy  C.  Smith,  director  of  advertising 
and  research  for  Libby  McNeil  &  Libby 
spoke  at  Northwestern  University  re¬ 
cently  on  introduction  of  strategy  into 
advertising  campaigns. 

To  Place  Tourist  Copy 

Finley  H.  (ireene  advertising  agency, 
Buffalo,  will  use  eastern  newspapers  in 
1931  as  a  medium  to  gain  tourist  and 
convention  trade  for  .Niagara  Falls. 

Erwin,  Wasey  Named 

Richard  E.  Thiba'ut,  Inc.,  wall  paper 
and  decorative  fabrics,  25  West  Fortieth 
street.  New  A’ork,  has  placed  its  advertis¬ 
ing  account  in  the  hands  of  Erwin, 
\\  asey  &  Co.,  New  A’ork. 

Hollingsworth,  Jr.,  Resigns 

E.  T.  Hollingsworth.  Jr.,  for  12  years 
owner  and  editor  of  the  South  Jackson- 
I'ille  (Fla.)  Journal,  now  the  South 
Jacksonville  Herald,  has  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  weekly. 


PRESS  CLUB  ELECTS  LEGGETT 

Detroit  Free  Press  Correspondent 

Wins  Out  by  23  Votes 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  23.— Eu¬ 
gene  S.  Leggett,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club  for  the  ensuing  year  at  an  elec¬ 
tion  held  last  Saturday.  He  received 
189  votes  to  defeat  James  L.  Wright, 
correspondent  of  Buffalo  Evening  News 
who  received  166  votes. 

-Aubrey  E.  Taylor,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  ll’ashington  Post,  and 
Ralph  A.  Collins,  of  the  Neze  York  Sun 
bureau,  were  chosen  to  the  club’s  direc¬ 
torate  for  three  year  terms. 

William  C.  Murphy,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  World  bureau,  was  elected  to  the 
directorate  for  two  years,  and  Roliert  S. 
Allen,  of  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
George  F.  Stimp.son,  of  Pathfinder  were 
cho.sen  for  one  year. 

Other  officers  chosen  were :  Bascom  N. 
Timmons,  Houston  Chronicle  and  Cleve. 
land  Nezi's,  vice-president ;  Oliver  B. 
Lerch,  of  Wall  Street  Journal  bureau, 
secretary:  Charles  .A.  Hamilton,  Troy 
(N.A’.)  Times,  treasurer,  and  William 
L.  Briickhart',  United  States  Daily, 
financial  secretary. 

OPENS  NEWS  OFFICE 

Fred  \'an  Devender,  formerly  with 
Universal  Service,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  other 
publications,  has  opened  an  office  in 
Indianapolis,  and  will  do  correspondence 
for  newspapers  and  trade  journals.  He 
is  at  502  Inland  Bank  Building,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

AO  TIPS 


John  Falkner  Arndt  &  Co.,  ir>th  and  Locoft 
IMilladelphiH.  Now*  handling  accoOBt 
fur  the  Culver  LalxiratorieB,  I'hilartelphU, 

Blackett,  Sample,  Hummert,  5R  K.  Watthlnf* 
ton  street.  Chicago.  Uenewiiig  newnpaper  COD' 
tracts  for  the  Wander  Company,  (^valtlai, 
('hicago. 

Botsford'Constantine  Company,  Standard  Oil 
building,  San  Francisco.  Renewing  newspaper 
contracts  for  J.  A.  Folger  &  Company,  Goldei 
Gate  tea  and  coffee,  San  Francisco. 

Brandt  Advertising  Company.  400  W.  MudisoD 
street,  ('hicago.  Is  now  placing  the  accout 
of  the  Ellswf'rih  Maiiufucturing  Company,  Cbi* 
cage  (radios!. 

Dollenmayer  Advertising  Agency,  SOB  Hodf> 
son  building,  MinneatHdis.  Renewing  newspaper 
contracts  for  the  IMIlsbury  F'lour  Mills  Cob* 
pany,  Minneapolis. 

Ettlinger  AdvertUing  Company,  105  W. 
Wacker  drive,  Chicago.  Is  using  small  eastert 
newspapers  on  the  A.  R.  C.  Range  Burner,  a 
product  of  the  Automatic  Burner  CorporatkB, 
("hicago. 

Albert  Frank  A  Co.,  lO."  Broadway.  New  York. 
Has  secured  account  of  Jean  Patau.  Inc.,  pep 
funier.  New  York. 

Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company.  n3.3  N.  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  ('hicago.  Within  the  next  few 
weeks  will  consider  a  list  of  newspapers  od 
the  Crane  ('ompany,  (’hicago. 

Geyer  Company.  :i6  N.  Main  street.  Bnytoo, 
Ohio.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  ••• 
lected  sections  for  the  Iiiter!iHti(»na!  Baby  Chick 
Asso(dation.  Kansas  ('Ity. 

Green,  Fulton  A  Cunningham,  ^00  N.  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  preparing  a  Hit  of 
newspapers  on  ?'ilrparric|:  Brothers,  C'‘mpany, 
Chicago  (Kit<‘hen  Klenrer). 

Lawrence  C.  Gumbiner  Advertising  Agency,  • 
R.  41st  street.  New  York.  Making  c«»ntrnCts 
with  newipaiMTs  in  varhiiis  s«-ctlon«  for 
Norwich  Phariiiacal  ('ompany.  N<»rwieh,  N-  Y. 

KUng-Gibfton  Company,  s  R.  Michigan  avenw. 
('hicago.  lias  prepared  n  list  of  newspapcni 
c‘n  the  Vadsco  Sales  ('ompany,  (’hicago  tod 
New  York. 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  1»10  N.  MichiKtB 
avenue,  ('hicago.  Is  issuing  contracts  quits 
geiieially  to  newspapers  on  Kotex  Company. 
Chicago.  Also  may  bring  ut»  the  news|iaptf 
list  on  (’olgnte-I'almolive-Peet.  liu..  Chicago, 
In  the  near  future. 

Thomas  A.  Lowery  Company,  S.  TaSalls 
street,  (’hicago.  Is  preparing  a  list  of  iieWl- 
papers  on  the  Chicago  Iterald  d:  Examiner. 

MeJunkin  Advertialng  Company, 

Salle  street,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the 
account  (»f  the  Transformer  Corp'-ration  oi 
America.  Clarion  Uadio,  ('hleag«L 

Jamea  F.  Newcomb  &  Co..  Inc..  SevenU 
avenue.  New  York.  Now  hamlling  account  wr 
the  Anclmr  (’.ip  and  Cl<»sure  ('oi’porath»n,  I>oB* 
Island  City.  Now  York. 

Redfleld'Coupe,  Inc.,  247  Park  av.nue.  N«J 
York.  Now  handling  account  for  the  Marts 
Company.  New  Haven.  C<mnecticut. 

Steuerman  Service,  1.%  K.  2dth  street.  Nj'j 
York.  Renewing  some  newspaper  contraCta 
the  Ironi£(‘4i  Yeast  Comiiany,  Atlanta. 

C.  C.  Winningham,  Inc.,  (ieneral  Motors  |*®*JJ* 
ing,  Detroit.  Renewing  newspaper  eontrtca 
for  the  Hudson  Motor  Cur  Company,  Detroit 


shifted  to  another  assignment  until  young 
Borg  moves  on.  That  is  the  way  pub¬ 
lisher  Borg  is  training  his  son.  When 
Donald  will  succeed  his  father  is  not 
yet'  known.  Borg,  the  elder,  is  48  now, 
and  really  beginning  to  enjoy  newspaper 
work. 


BOARD  PICKS  FESLER  SPONSORED  CHARITY  EVENTS 

Wesley  Fesler,  Ohio  State  University  An  exhibition  football  game  and  a 
football  player  was  named  the  most  boxing  show  were  recently  sponsored  by 
valuable  Big  Ten  football  player  of  the  the  Mansfield  (O.)  Journal,  the  pro¬ 
past  season,  the  Chicago  Tribune  board  ceeds  going  to  charity.  .'\  “dime  club” 
of  award  has  decided.  An  actual  size  is  also  being  promoted  in  the  daily  to 
sterling  silver  football  is  the  physical  provide  playground  equipment  for  a 
recognition  of  Fesler's  value  to  his  team,  local  children’s  home. 

Twentv-three  judges  annually  make  the  - - - 

selection  for  the  Tribune.  SCARBOROUGH  IN  NEW  YORK 

Harold  E.  Scarborough,  European  edi¬ 
torial  manager  of  the  Xciv  York  Herald 
Tribune  at  its  London  bureau,  arrived 
in  New  York  last  week  on  the  Britannic, 
and  has  geme  to  Baltimore  to  spend 
Christmas. 


romances  of  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 


{Continued  from  page  12) 


surted  managing  the  paper  was  to  cut 
out  the  two  per  cent  cash  discount  to 
advertisers  for  payment  of  bills  within 
10  days.  Some  of  them  objected  to  this, 
but  most  of  them  saw  the  justice  of  it, 
the  publisher  explained. 

“Why  should  I  pay  24  per  cent  per 
year  for  money  that’s  owed  to  me?”  he 
'said.  "If  the  account  is  good  I  can 
easily  wait  until  the  end  of  the  month 
for  payment,  and  if  it  isn’t  good  I  don’t 
want  it  in  the  paper.” 

This  innovation  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
at  least  $1,000  a  month. 

Through  Mr.  Borg’s  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  the  Evening  Record  was  able  to 
build  its  own  plant  shortly  after  he  pur¬ 
chased  it,  and  in  the  past  10  years  has 
expanded  this  space  to  more  than  three 
times  its  original  size  and  provided  space 
for  future  development.  And  every 
cent  borrowed  from  its  publisher  for 
this  expansion  has  been  paid  back  from 
earnings.  A  recent  10  per  cent  raise 
in  advertising  rates  has  advanced  the 
gross  income  of  the  Record  by  eight  per 
cent.  Mr.  Borg  made  this  advance  in 
in  the  midst  of  a  business  depression,  he 
saii  because  the  Chandless  fight  had 
jumped  his  circulation  from  18,000  to 
21,000. 

While  Mr.  Borg's  chief  interest  is  the 
business  side  he  never  permits  this 
branch  of  his  paper  to  clash  with  the 
editorial  policy.  Free  publicity  is  de¬ 
finitely  taboo.  The  Record  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  condemning  a  city  engineer 
for  connections  with  a  padded  paving 
contract.  The  enginer  was  a  director 
of  a  bank  which  advertised  heavily  in 
the  paper.  The  bank  withdrew  its  busi¬ 
ness.  Borg  instructed  his  advertising 
manager  to  call  the  bank  and  find  out 
the  reason  for  this  action.  After  some 
questioning  a  bank  official  admitted  the 
business  was  withdrawn  because  of  the 
Record’s  story.  The  conversation  was 
taken  down  by  a  stenographer  at  an  ex¬ 
tension,  and  the  next  day  questions  and 
answers  were  printed  in  a  front  page 
box  in  the  Record  with  the  following 
statement : 

“Notice  is  hereby  served  on  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  Record  that  when  they  buy 
advertising  space  in  this  paper  they  do 
not  buy  either  space  or  influence  in  its 
editorial  columns  and  any  advertiser  un¬ 
able  to  agree  with  this  policy  is  invited 
to  withdraw  his  business.” 

The  make-up  of  the  paper  was  greatly 
changed  by  Mr.  Borg  when  he  became 
publisher.  The  Record  covers  60  towns 
in  Bergen  County,  and  each  town  was 
given  an  individual  space  in  the  paper, 
ranging  from  part  of  a  column  to  one 
or  two  pages,  depending  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  town.  The  names,  ad¬ 
dresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  town 
correspondents  are  carried  at  the  head 
of  each  section.  Every  correspondent 
must  live  in  the  community  he  covers. 

Just  as  he  took  care  of  his  employes  in 
Hall  Street  Mr.  Borg  is  now  providing 
for  his  newspaper  staff  through  a  profit- 
sharing  system  established  recently. 
This  methcKi.  described  in  detail  in  an 
editorial  in  Editor  &  Pi'iilisher  for 
Dec.  20,  assures  every  employe  of  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  paper’s  profits,  ranging 
from  16  per  cent  for  executives  to  five 
per  cent  for  lesser  department  heads. 

Mr.  Borg  admitted  this  week  that  he 
started  newspaper  work  as  an  avocation 
but  declared  it  has  now  become  a  voca¬ 
tion. 

’’If  it  ever  grows  uninteresting,”  he 
^'d.  “I  shall  probably  sell  the  paper. 
But  it  doesn’t  look  as  though  it  will 
ever  grow  uninteresting.” 

.  Mr  Borg  is  building  the  Record  now 
•or  his  son,  Donald,  who  is  working 
un  the  editorial  staff  with  the  status  of 
*  regular  employe.  He  has  covered 
sports,  civic  meetings,  and  county  courts 
^0  IS  now  telegraph  editor.  He  spends 
thrw  months  on  each  job,  and  will  go 
to  Trenton  as  legislative  correspondent 
next.  No  one  is  removed  from  the  staff 
to  make  a  place  for  him.  The  man 
*hose  place  he  takes  temporarily  is 


10,000  GIVEN  TOYS 

Through  the  medium  of  funds  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Protidence  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin  in  their  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  campaign,  nearly  10,000  children  in 
Providence  on  Christmas  day  were  given 
toys.  Fred  C.  Perry  of  the  Journal 
editorial  staff  directed  the  campaign. 


MANNING  ON  VACATION 

W  illiam  Manning,  financial  editor  of 
the  AVic  York  World,  left  this  week 
to  spend  his  Christmas  vacation  at 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


IT’S  NOT 
ONLY  WHEN 
YOU  GET 
»  »  »  NEWS 


BUT  HOW  YOU 
HANDLE  IT  «  «  « 
«  «  THAT  COUNTS 


A  murder  on  Main  Street  at  10:30  is 
likely  to  be  copy  in  every  paper  in 
town  by  noon.  Modern  methods  of  com¬ 
munication  have  made  news  pretty  much 
everybody’s  property.  It  isn’t  so  much  a 
question  today  of  getting  news  /o  your 
pressroom  as  getting  it  out  again — on  the 
streets  ahead  of  competition. 

This  applies  to  every  newspaper,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  circulation.  The  sheet  that  covers 
a  big  story  in  detail,  ahead  of  an  outside 
competitor,  adds  to  its  prestige  with  both 
reader  and  advertiser. 

It  requires  more  than  high  speed  presses 
to  handle  news  swiftly.  The  papers,  once 
they  are  printed,  must  be  kept  on  the  move  to 
reach  the  streets  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Hundreds  of  up-to-date  newspaper  plants 
are  handling  papers  from  presses  to  de¬ 
livery  room  with  Cutler-Hammer  "Dispatch” 
Conveyors.  C-H  Conveyors  whisk  papers 
away  from  the  presses  as  fast  as  they  are 
printed.  They  whip  them  overhead  to  save 
space,  or  run  them  through  a  wall  to  save 
time.  They  put  the  papers  where  you  want 
them  without  a  lost  second. 

C-H  Conveyors  eliminate  the  bother  and 
cost  of  fly-boys.  Too,  they  handle  your 
papers  without  smudging  and  carry  the 
counter  paper  undisturbed.  They  will  even 
deliver  the  papers  upside  down  for  easy 
handling. 

Learn  more  about  the  economy  of  C-H 
Conveyors.  The  C-H  booklet  "Bringing  the 
Press  to  the  Mailing  Room”  will  show  how 
they  may  be  adapted  to  your  pressroom 
without  disturbing  your  present  arrange¬ 
ment. 


HKINTilNG  THt  PRKsN 


^Bringing  the  Pre$$  to  the 
Matting  Room  **  shows  many 
C-H  Con\eyor  instaUatwns 
— gi>ts  you  ait  the  facts. 
/4sk  for  your  copy. 


CUTLER. HAMMER,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus 
1276  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


Cutler-Hammer  Cotrreyor  making  a  difficult 
twist  in  the  pressroom  of  the  Omaha  Bee 
News,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Notice  the  eren 
column  of  papers,  the  counter  paper  carried 
kicked  out. 


CUTLER  HAMMER 


Newspaper  Press  Control^ Pr^s  Drives’^ Dispatch  Conveyors 
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WARNERS  PUSHING  PLAN  TO  FORCE 
ADVERTISING  ON  MOVIE  PATRONS 

R.  A.  Winthrop  on  Tour  Explaining  Industrial  Films  to  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  Agency  Men — Cost  Will  Be  $5  for 
Every  1,000  Admissions 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


(Special  to  Ekitor  &  Publisher) 

^  HICAGO,  Dec.  23. — Movinp  picture 
audiences  will  soon  be  treated  to 
a  regular  presentation  of  advertising 
a  la  the  short  film  or  trailer  method. 
Already  some  of  the  short  subjects  ad¬ 
vertising  nationally  known  products 
have  made  their  appearance  in  at  least 
one  Chicago  theater.  The  entire  plan, 
fostered  by  the  \\’arner  Brothers 
through  the  Stanley  Film  .Advertising 
Corporation,  six-months-old  subsidiary, 
will  be  explained  in  detail  to  advertisers 
and  agency  men  by  Robert  .\.  Winthrop, 
director  of  marketing  of  Warner  In¬ 
dustrial  Films,  who  began  a  tour  of  key 
cities  Dec.  15. 

The  move  marks  the  first  concentrated 
effort  of  Warner  Brothers  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field  since  the  film  company 
acquired  the  Stanley  firm  six  months, 
ago.  .Arrangements  are  already  com- 
plete<l  for  distribution,  in  all  Warner 
houses  throughout  the  country,  of  short 
subject  films  sponsored  by  commercial 
houses. 

The  cost  to  the  advertiser  in  the 
theaters  of  the  circuit,  and  other  houses, 
which  total  appro.ximately  X(K),  will  be 
on  a  basis  of  $5  for  every  1,000  admis¬ 
sions  during  the  run  of  the  picture,  with 
payment  to  be  made  following  a  box 
office  check,  similar  to  the  system  u.sed 
for  percentage  bookings.  .Advertisers, 
it  is  understiMKl,  have  the  option  of  using 
all  or  any  of  the  theaters  on  the  circuit. 

The  Liggett  &  Meyers  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  t’hesterfield 
cigarettes,  and  the  Lambert  Pharma- 
cal  ComiKiny.  priKlncers  of  Listerine, 
already  have  signed  contracts  for  the 
industrial  film  advertising,  with  several 
other  manufacturers,  whose  names  have 
not  as  yet  been  announced,  lined  up. 
Lysol  has  l)een  advertised  in  this 
manner  in  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  campaign  which 
Mr.  Winthrop  has  laid  out,  he  has  been 
booked  by  tfie  speakers  bureau  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  .America  for 
a  scries  of  talks  before  luncheon  clubs 
in  20  cities.  He  will  exiilain  the  pur- 
jvise  and  value  of  the  sponsored  shorts 
to  these  groups  as  well  as  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  in  his  other  tour. 

Under  the  iilan  now  going  into  effect 
the  advertiser  is  jicrmittcd  to  select  the 
territories  in  which  he  desires  his  film 
to  be  shown,  and  to  specify  the  theaters 
for  showings.  He  is  thus  enabled  to 
arrange  ticups  with  local  merchants. 

Plans  of  Warner  Brothers  include 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  booklet  of 
the  house  organ  type  which  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  advertisers  using  the 
shorts  and  to  prospects.  Jack  Lewis  of 
the  Warner  publicity  staff  will  edit  the 
booklet. 

For  the  most  part,  the  films  will  lie 
made  in  the  Vitaphone  studio  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  It  is  the  aim  to  give  them  a  definite 
entertainment  value,  which  Winthrop 
points  out  is  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  plan.  Judging  from  the  reaction 
of  spectators  at  the  Chicago  showing  of 
one  of  the  shorts  the  proposition  may 
be  greeted  by  wholehearted  resentment  on 
the  part  of  movie  audiences. 

Mr.  Winthrop.  speaking  of  theaters 
where  the  Warner  shorts  have  been  in¬ 
troduced.  declares  that  the  shorts  have 
been  received  “very  kindly."  He 
observes  that  shorts  have  been  used  be¬ 
fore  but  that  until  Warner  Brothers 
launched  their  plan  through  the  Stanley 
subsidiary  no  satisfactory  distribution 
had  been  obtained.  He  believes  this 
feature  has  now  lieen  overcome. 

Present  plans  are  to  have  the  shorts 
of  two  types :  those  which  will  feature 
musical  or  other  types  of  entertainment 
on  the  screen,  with  the  commercial 
houses  being  represented  merely  as  the 
sponsors  of  the  film,  as  is  done  with 
radio  programs ;  and  those  which  will 
definitely  portray  the  story  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  product. 


So  far,  the  Warner  industrial  branch 
has  been  occupied  with  cleaning  up  old 
contracts  which  they  “inherited’’  from 
the  Stanley  company.  These  were 
mainly  industrial  type  short  subjects  of 
purely  commercial  appeal.  They  have 
all  been  finished  and  were  done  with 
no  idea  of  general  advertising  on  the 
screen. 

Warner  Brothers,  it  is  known,  have 
already  signed  Clark  and  McCullough, 
legitimate  and  motion  picture  comedy 
team,  and  a  number  of  other  well-known 
“nanve”  acts  to  appear  in  the  films, 
which  are  to  be  known  in  the  film  in¬ 
dustry  as  “industrial  shorts.” 

A.  P.  Blumenthal,  former  president  of 
the  Stanlev  Industrial  company,  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  Warner  industrial 
division.  Plans  include  establishment  of 
branch  offices  throughout  the  country, 
the  first  to  be  opened  in  Hollywood 
under  the  direction  of  David  S.  Ballou. 
This  office  will  have  jurisdiction  over 
California.  Oregon,  Washington,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAPERS  TO  MERGE 

The  Somerset  Messenger-Gacette,  a 
semi-weekly,  will  make  its  Ixiw  in  Som¬ 
erville,  X.  J.,  Jan.  6.  It  will  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Somerville’s  three  existing 
weeklies,  the  Unionist-Gazette,  the  Xo/ii- 
erset  Messenger  and  the  Somerset  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  Publication  will  be  at  the  plant 
of  the  Unionist-Gazette.  Charles  H. 
Bateman,  present  editor  of  the  Unionist- 
Gazette,  will  become  general  manager ; 
C.  .Stewart  Hoagland.  editor  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  contributing  editor  and  manager 
of  the  commercial  printing  department, 
and  G.  Wallace  Conover,  editor  of  the 
Messenger  since  1922,  managing  editor. 

3,000  CHILDREN  CHEERED 

Nearly  3,(KX)  packages  of  toys  and 
clothing  were  distributed  to  needy  chil¬ 
dren  at  a  Giristmas  party  conducted 
Dec.  23  by  the  .llhany  fX.A’.)  Tiines- 
Unioii.  The  gifts  were  purchased  with 
a  fund  of  $8.0(X)  which  was  raised 
through  volunteer  contributions,  benefit 
theatre  shows,  a  football  game  and  box¬ 
ing  Ixiuts.  .A  corps  of  volunteer  work¬ 
ers,  headed  by  George  O.  Williams,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times-l'nion,  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  administered  the  fund 
and  investigated  appeals. 

SEVENTY  YEARS  A  PRINTER 

Oral  Nelson,  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
printer  in  point  of  service  in  Wisconsin 
and  possibly  in  the  entire  country,  cele¬ 
brated  the  70th  anniversary  of  his  first 
cpnnection  with  the  trade  Dec.  11.  The 
same  day  was  his  84th  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary.  Nelson,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald,  now 
the  Herald-Xews,  was  pensioned  by  the 
newspaper  several  years  ago,  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  perform  light  tasks  alxjut  the 
plant'.  Nel.son  enjoys  excellent  health. 

DAILY  APPEALS  VERDICT 

The  Tribune  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
has  filed  appeal  in  the  Oklahoma  su¬ 
preme  court  from  the  S3,L5()  judgment 
granted  in  the  lower  court  to  C.  D. 
Dixon,  boxing  promoter.  Dixon  charged 
the  newspaper  publi.shed  an  article  alleg¬ 
ing  his  decision  in  a  fight  was  influenced 
by  “favoritism  and  partiality.” 

PRAISED  BY  RIVAL  PARTY 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  an 
independent  Republican  newspaper,  re¬ 
cently  received  a  letter  from  Wendell 
P.  C.  Morganthaler.  treasurer  of  the 
county  Democratic  committee,  who  con¬ 
gratulated  the  newspaper  on  its  fairness 
in  the  presentation  of  election  news. 
The  letter,  instead  of  appearing  in  the 
mailbag,  was  boxed  and  made  Page  1. 


RETAIL  SALES  TAXES 

To  Editor  &  Pchi.ishkr. — This  commit¬ 
tee,  through  field  investigation  and  ex¬ 
amination  of  available  data,  is  studying 
the  operation  of  various  types  of  retail 
sales  taxing.  Directors  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  believe  that 
this  sudden  new  tendency,  as  indicated  by 
recent  enactment  of  sales  tax  laws  in 
Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  definite  threat  toward  retail 
operations. 

At  the  present  time  special  investiga¬ 
tion  commissions  of  some  sort  are  study¬ 
ing  state  and  local  taxation  plans  in  31 
states,  and  early  next  year  almost  every 
state  legislature  is  convened. 

Throughout  the  country,  state  and  local 
retail  merchants’  associations  are  study¬ 
ing  this  matter  carefully  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  imposition  of  special  taxes 
which  would  be  unduly  burdensome  to  the 
retailers. 

This  committee  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  these  local  and  state 
committees  with  data  which  might  enable 
them  to  build  up  a  better  case  when  these 
tax  proposals  are  under  consideration 
locally.  We  expect  to  do  this  through 
a  series  of  information  bulletins  which 
will  be  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  state  and 
local  associations  throughout  the  country. 

We  believe  that  these  facts  should  be 
given  some  publicity  in  the  trade  press 
so  that  merchants  will  be  informed  as  to 
the  dangers  of  this  situation.  So  often 
they  are  not  aroused  until  it  is  too  late 
for  them  to  effectively  oppose  unsatis¬ 
factory  legislation. 

1,  therefore,  will  mail  you  from  nowon, 
cojiies  of  each  of  the  bulletins  which  we 
will  issue  to  state  and  local  secretaries. 
The.se  will  not  be  prepared  in  the  form  of 
news  articles  or  news  releases.  A' on  are 
welcome  to  use  them,  or  any  information 
contained  therein,  in  any  form  in  which 
you  see  fit.  1  recognize  that  your  publi¬ 
cation  is  not  in  any  sense  strictly  for  re¬ 
tailer  reader  consumption,  but  do  believe 
you  are  concerned  in  trends  that  likely 
will  affect  the  retail  industry.  It  is  for 
this  reason  we  will  supply  you  with  these 
Bulletins  in  the  belief  that  you  may  want 
to  give  editorial  attention  to  such  parts 
of  tliem  as  may  seem  to  lie  of  interest  to 
your  readers. 

Gf.oroe  \'.  Shi:rid.\n'. 

Director,  Tax  Information  Committee, 
National  Retail  Dry  GikkIs  .Association, 
New  York. 

A  SIDELIGHT  ON  CHAPIN 

To  Editor  &  PrBi.iSHKR:  There  will 
be  many,  no  doubt,  eager  to  place  a 
tribute  of  respect  on  Boss  Chapin's  bier. 
I  am  coming  to  you  with  my  own  hand¬ 
made  posy.  Nature,  not  the  schools, 
made  Qiarlie  Chapin  what  he  was,  a 
practical  example  of  a  newspaper  man 
born  into  the  profession.  He  had  his 
ways:  he  was  exacting,  moody,  irnpul- 
sive,  perhaps  more  severe  in  exercising 
discipline  than  any  editor  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  be.  Rut,  (his  peccadilloes 
aside),  for  the  genuine  reporter  he  was 
a  skilled  artisan  of  news  values  with¬ 
out  a  peer  in  his  day,  and  only  a  few 
approached  him  in  natural  skill.  Of  all 
the  men  I  have  worked  under  I  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Chapins.  A'ou  could  hit  back 
and  get  results.  Example:  Washington 
in  the  fall  of  1917  or  ’18.  Not  sure. 
Three  months  of  the  hardest  work  I  ever 
did  for  any  man.  Scores  of  reporters 
buzzing  around  the  White  House,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  mentally  equipped 
for  the  job,  and  of  these  few  still 
fewer  who  had  taken  time  to  become 
familiar  with  the  origins  of  the  subject 
then  engaging  President  Wilson’s  atten¬ 
tion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third 
month  Chapin  left  word  at  the  World 
office  that  I  should  ring  him  pronto. 

Chapin:  You’re  a  failure.  Come  back. 
Me:  What’s  that  you  said?  Chapin: 
A'ou’re  a  failure.  Come  back.  Me: 

. Qiapin :  Don't 

you  sass  me.  Me:  I  did  sass  you.  Now 
I'm  getting  out  of  this  burg  on  the  next 
suitable  train. 

Later  same  afternoon.  All  packed  for 
the  station. 


Chapin:  That  you?  Me:  Yes.  Chapir 
sending  Lindsay  to  take  your  place.  Jl( 
Clever.  Chapin :  Now  don’t  get  sass 
A"know  you’ve  got  a  rotten  temper, 
want  you  to  stay  till  Lindsay  gets  use 
to  things.  Me:  You  mean  you  want  ir 
to  tell  Denison  how  to  do  it.  Chapir 
Now  don’t'  get  mad.  I  just  signed  j 
order  for  you.  Good-by. 

A  week  later : 

Me :  Weir  D's  here  and  he  knows  a 
about  the  job.  I  want  to  go  back  t 
Park  Row.  Chapin:  Don’t  sass  m 
When  I  want  you  back.  I’ll  tell  you  an 
you’ll  come.  That  clear? 

Three  months  later.  Park  Ros 
After  a  mutual  sassing  bout.  Chapir 
You’re  fired.  Me:  Thank  God. 

Three  or  four  weeks  later.  Chap; 
cleared  his  desk  with  the  usual  method- 
calness.  F'ixed  the  flower  on  his  lapt 
Clothes  immaculate.  Light  overco; 
across  an  arm,  he  was  making  the  usu. 
afternoon  departure.  I  nodded  as  k 
came  up  to  my  desk.  He  steppe 
abruptly.  I  jumped  soldier-like  to  ir 
feet.  .A  bit  nervous,  but  prepared  fr 
another  sassing  bout. 

Chapin :  You  know,  McNally,  you’- 
not  a  bad  reporter.  I  like  you. 

With  that,  the  Boss  put  out  a  hat; 
and  suggested  that  we  “make-up 
Though  there  was  not  the  slightest  net; 
for  that  sort  of  overturing  and  I  wor. 
have  worked  for  him  without  it,  (n; 
because  1  had  any  reason  to  be  special; 
fond  of  him,  but  because  he  was  a  skillei 
newspaper  man,  fashioned  in  Xatoes 
mould),  the  man  in  I'hapin  touched  ra 
profoundly. 

I  have  never  forgotten  that  incider. 

It  was  a  revelation  of  a  fine  charactr 
lying  at  the  rewts  of  human  faults  ate 
a  practical  enthusiasm  for  work.  1  cz 
well  understand  the  claim  that'  Chan*, 
was  never  “mentally”  in  prison.  H;- 
character  towered  above  enforced  so':- 
tude.  He  took  his  punishment  like  1 
Christian  gentleman  and  to  me  he  is  a 
far  nobler  personality  because  he  kc 
his  penitence  to  himself  than  if  he  hjc 
gone  away  in  a  burst  of  tears  the  work 
saw  falling.  I  never  really  disliked  hir. 
Now  more  than  ever,  I  admire  not  oni} 
his  skill  and  zest  for  labor,  but  his  char¬ 
acter.  Only  men  who  are  good  by  in¬ 
stinct  and  faulty  because  they  are  humz 
go  off  as  he  did,  and  lie  down  in  deal's 
beside  the  object  of  a  deeper  devoti-r. 
than  the  world  had  reason  to  thiri 
existed. 

Augustin  McNally. 

New  A'oiit 

ANCIENT  HAND  PRESS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  writs 
recently  purchased  the  Blue  Ridge  Guidt, 
at  Washington,  \’a.  The  Guide  has 
been  owned  and  published  for  42  years, 
by  George  E.  (Tary,  who  printed  tk 
paper  on  a  hand  press.  This  hand  press 
is  still  in  use.  There  is  no  name  on  it 
only  some  ornamental  work  on  one  up¬ 
right  that  might  indicate  its  origin.  Mr 
Cary  believes  the  press  is  an  antique.  « 
was  in  the  shop  when  he  acquired  th 
Guide  in  1888. 

The  Guide  is  a  standard  size,  sevet 
column  paper,  and  hasn’t  missed  an  issK  j 
(except  every  Christmas)  in  42  years. 
The  hand  press,  though  of  great  agt 
is  in  good  condition.  I  believe  this  con¬ 
stitutes  a  record  of  some  kind  for  print 
ing  a  regular  weekly  paper  on  an  ancient 
hand  press. 

T.  Preston  Crf.ws.^ 
Floyd,  A  a. 

O’NEILL  HEADS  CIVIC  GROUP 

Paul  J.  O’Neill,  treasurer  of  tj* 
Press-L’nion  Companv,  publishers  of  tw 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Daily  Press  ant 
Evening  Union,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Commerce,  succeeding  Samuel  _P. 
hotelman.  Mr.  O’Neilk  who  is  a  co 
paratively  young  man,  is  also  3"  „ 

tive  of  the  Dorland  Advertising 
which  has  been  owned  many  ye^*  .- 
Ambassador  Walter  E.  Edge.  He 
a  former  president  of  the  Rotary  L 
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I  HUNCHES  I 

I  One  Dollar  itiY/  be  paid  t 
I  jor  eaelt  idea  pnbiished.  I 
I  Se}ul  elippiny  jor  payment.  | 


IX  view  of  unemployment  conditions,  an 
interview  with  local  Army  and  Navy 
recruitiiif;  representatives  should  provide 
an  interesting  story.  Are  enlistments  in- 
creasinp  as  a  result  of  ^jeneral  economic 

conditions?— K.A.F. 

Who  will  net  the  first  ten  or  twenty 
new  automobile  license  numhers?  Hy 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  director  of 
licenses,  many  newspapers  may  be  able  to 
carry  a  timely  story  on  the  first  of  the 
new  numbers,'  the  personalities  who  re¬ 
ceive  them — usually  important  person- 
jges_and  whether  they  had  been  espe¬ 
cially  requested.— C.M.L. 

To  vary  the  monotony  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  persons  wedded  .Ml  years,  why 
not  publi.sh  the  pictures  of  the  couples 
as  they  looked  on  their  wedding  day? 
Wedding  pictures  were  fairly  popular 
then,  too,  and  some  of  the  old  timers 
still  have  "samples”  of  their  slickpaper 
calling  cards  with  the  fancy  gold  bord¬ 
ers.— Thora  Eigenmann. 


feature  story  in  the  Daren  port  (la.) 
Daily  Times  told  of  a  reporter’s  visit  to 
the  tasement  vault  in  the  county  court¬ 
house  where  e.xhibits  in  criminal  cases 
are  stored.  Iowa,  and  probably  many 
other  states,  has  no  law  providing  for  the 
disposition  of  these,  and  the  reporter 
found,  under  the  dust,  hut  still  bearing 
their  exhibit  tags  and  case  numbers, 
pistols  once  introduced  in  front  page 
murder  cases,  photographs  of  persons  or 
scenes  involved  in  trials,  and  a  collection 
of  weapons  and  personal  belongings  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  tomb  of  a  savage  king. 
Incidentally,  he  dug  up  a  first  degree 
murder  case  which  had  been  pending  on 
the  court  docket  for  eight  years. — I  l.M.B. 


Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gacette  and  Repub¬ 
lican  is  publishing  a  series  of  per.sonality 
interviews  with  outstanding  teachers  in 
central  and  eastern  Iowa  colleges. — J.R.B. 


In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  Ne¬ 
braska  as  a  state,  both  within  and  without 
its  borders,  the  Omaha  Ree-.\e7i's  has 
started  a  Sunday  column,  entitled  “Ne- 
j  hraska  Here  and  There."  written  by  an 
I  old-timer,  who  plays  up  individuals  as 
well  as  towns  and  communities. — C.F.S. 


Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-Xews  ran  a 
series  of  short  news  stories  on  old  coins. 
One  family  had  two  Chinese  coins  of  798 
•CD.  .Another  family  possessed  an  Aus¬ 
trian  piece,  the  size  of  an  .American 
quarter,  dated  1609.— F.C.F. 


The  Denx'er  Post  recently  sponsored  a 
hig_  rabbit  hunt  in  the  interest  of  Den¬ 
ver  s  needy.  Thousands  of  rabbits  were 
killed  by  hunters.  Farmers,  glad  to  have 
the  pests  killed,  donated  their  services  in 
hauling  the  rabbits  to  the  station  and 
loading  them  on  a  freight  car.  The 
Lnion  Pacific  Railroad  company  hauled 
I  them  into  the  city  free  and  they  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  needy  families  in  front  of 
the  Post  Ijuilding.  In  addition,  the  ad¬ 
vance  stories  and  the  story  of  the  hunt 
made  excellent  reading. — Nathe  P. 

Bagby. 


For  Your 
New  Building 


\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
I  specialized  technical  skill, 
'  insuring  savings  in  con¬ 
struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  operation. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

N  not  paper  Buildmgt, 
Production,  Optration, 

Survrys,  Vaiuatiant. 

^20  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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“TOO  MUCH  PUBLICITY 
IN  DAILIES”— SHEDD 

Says  It  Is  One  of  Great  Faults  of 
Present-Day  Newspapers  in  Ad¬ 
dress  Before  Journalism 
Students 


[  Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
jor  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  elippiny  jor  payment.  ^ 


“One  of  the  great  faults  of  news- 
pajK-rs  is  that  they  give  too  much  space 
to  news  that  seeks  to  promote  private 
and  selfish  interests,”  declared  Fred  Ful¬ 
ler  Shedd,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Eveniny  Bulletin,  in 
a  vocational  guidance  lecture  Itcfore 
Temple  L’nixersity  students  recently. 

Mr.  Shedd,  who.se  lecture  was  arranged 
by  the  Temple  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  the  University  Press  Club  and  the 
Temple  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
professional  journalism  fraternity,  al.so 
stressed  the  importance  of  good  reporters 
and  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
the  news  sense. 

“Good  reporters  are  invaluable  to 
their  newspapers,”  Shedd  said.  “We  do 
not  emphasize  enough  the  impfirtant 
pfjsition  of  reporters  and  often  refer  to 
it  in  a  slighting  or  deprecatory  tone. 
Yet,  a  newspaper  is  worse  than  worth¬ 
less  if  its  reporters  are  not  accurate. 

“I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
a  news  sense  or  the  ‘nose  for  news’  is 
an  inborn  trait ;  I  believe  a  news  sense 
can  be  developed  and  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  teachers  of  journalism  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  to  try  to  carry¬ 
out  that  development. 

“The  news  sense  is  the  ability  to  see 
and  think  comprehensively  and  un¬ 
selfishly  through  each  news  item  that 
a  reporter  handles. 

"Speaking  for  the  .American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  I  can  say  that 
there  is  no  prejudice  against  college 
graduates  of  journalism  in  newspaper 
offices.  We  want  you  with  your  col¬ 
lege  trained  minds. 

“If  the  journalism  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  will  send  tf)  the  newspapers 
good  cub  reporters,  persons  able  to  see 
all  sides  of  a  news  event,  those  per¬ 
sons  will  not  find  a  closed  door.” 

Mr.  Shedd’s  lecture  was  the  second 
in  a  series  of  vocational  guidance  lec¬ 
tures  at  Temple  which  will  include  as 
a  speaker  rm  Jan.  l.S,  Miss  A'ivian 
Shirley  of  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ezrniny  Public  Ledyer. 


ALABAMA  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Troy  (.Ala.)  Daily  Messenyer  this 
week  announced  that  it  has  purchased  the 
subscription  list  and  good-will  of  the 
Brundidyc  .Sentinel,  weekly,  published  it) 
miles  from  Troy,  and  will  complete  all 
unexpired  subscriptions.  M.  N.  Dmlson 
is  editor  of  the  Messenger. 


FRANK  KING  IN  FLORIDA 

Frank  King,  Chicayo  Tribune  artist, 
creator  of  “Gasoline  .Alley”  is  spending 
the  winter  at  his  home  at  Lake  Tohope- 
kaliga,  Florida. 

Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 

is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

45  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Managmr 


SOME  coal  dealers  have  lK*en  sold 
"standing”  copy  to  run  on  days  when 
a  drop  in  temix-rature  is  forecast  hy  the 
weather  bureau.  Copy  always  includes 
the  cold  wave  prediction  in  headlines, 
with  a  message  urging  immediate  order¬ 
ing  of  fuel. — Don  Ross. 


.A  department  store  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  sometimes  advertises  a  “'Clover 
Day,”  with  small  clovers  appearing  in 
the  bo.x  with  each  item.  Unusual  values 
are  offereil  on  these  days  to  attract  new 
customers  and  to  get  old  customers  to 
visit  departments  in  which  they  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  shopping. — L.  B.  Cham¬ 
berlain. 


“.A  Service  I’age  for  the  Mt)dern 
Home”  is  the  title  of  a  special  page  used 
by  the  Proiddenee  (R.I.)  .Vcti'j  Tribune, 
including  copy  from  florists,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  printing  firms,  oil  burner  deal¬ 
ers,  laundries,  golf  courses,  storm  door 
and  window  firms,  automobile  dealers, 
contractors,  restaurants,  lighting  firms, 
and  others. — P. 


Corpus  Christi  (Te.x.)  Caller-Times  is 
running  a  page  church  advertisement 
every  Sunday  with  pictures  of  the  12 
churches  of  the  city.  .At  the  top  of  the 
page,  a  picture  of  one  of  the  pastors, 
and  a  brief  sermon,  is  run.  Below  the 
sermon  is  a  list  of  names  of  those  citi¬ 
zens  and  concerns  who  "made  this  re¬ 
ligious  movement  possible.”  The  page 
is  headed  ‘‘A’ou  .Are  Cordially  Invited  to 
.Attend  Church  Today." — M.M.T. 


Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprhe  makes  a 
specialty  of  amusement  advertising.  I  )ou- 
hle  column  space  of  various  depths  is 


Plan  to  Save 


by  consulting 
the  Archineer 

Plan  to  save  money  on  your 
new  plant  and  its  operation. 

Our  special  experience  in  the 
design  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  plants  will  help  you. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  .Architects 

720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

V _ J 


‘TroductioiL^. . . 

Each  department  ef- 
ficientlyplanned.  All 
departments  prop¬ 
erly  related  to  each 
other.  Speedy  and 
economical  produc¬ 
tion  the  logical  result. 


Robert  W  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

Sptdalizing  in  Stuspaper  Enginetring 
1001  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND 


taken  for  whist  parties,  dances  and  the 
like  in  the  city  and  the  moving  picture 
houses  in  the  suburban  towns. — L.D.C. 


Dcs  Moines  (la.)  Reyister  and  Trib¬ 
une  has  made  arrangements  to  have  the 
names  and  addresses  of  employes  and 
their  connection  with  the  paper  printed 
on  the  employes’  blank  checks  at  a  very- 
small  cost.  Such  checks  yyiH  impress  on 
merchants  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
the  newspapers’  pay  checks  are  being 
spent  with  them. — J..A.S. 


Thirteen  Birmingham  shoe  stores, 
members  of  the  Birmingham  Shoe  Re¬ 
tailers’  .Association  in  a  page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Birminyham  News,  offer  to 
give  10  per  cent  discount  on  any  new 
pair  of  .shoes  if  an  old  pair  is  turned 
in  in  exchange.  The  old  shoes  are  turned 
over  to  charity-  organizations  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  noor  for  winter  wear. — 
G.  H.  \V. 


Cline  -Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

New  York  Times 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
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New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 
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“SERVICE”  ACTIVITIES 
CROWDING  OUT  NEWS 

Columnist  Says  Dailies  Cluttered  Up 
With  Insurance  Plans,  Santa  Claus 
Promotion  and  Kindred  Outside* 
the-News  Promotions 

“In  my  day  newspapers  have  grown 
into  such  vast  and  varied  public  institu¬ 
tions  that  most  of  them  now  resemble 
banks,  insurance  companies,  detective 
agencies  and  Santa  Claus,”  grumbles  T. 
H.  Alexander,  well-known  cornbread  con¬ 
noisseur  and  columnist  for  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tetmessean  and  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  in  his  column  recently. 

Alexander  asks  his  readers  to  picture 
themselves  going  to  the  office  of  the  Bleak 
City  Daily  Bladder  after  having  slept 
for  25  or  30  years.  He  continues: 

“Let  us  write  you  an  insurance  policy — 
only  $1  per  year,”  says  the  obliging  man 
in  the  front  office.  “\Ve  pay  $2.75  for  loss 
of  one  leg  and  one  eye,  if  the  accident 
took  place  on  a  bus  on  the  Memphis  to 
Bristol  Highway — $3.%  if  the  accident 
happened  on  a  railroad  train  running  be¬ 
tween  Birmingham  and  Macon,  Ga.  .  .  . 
Only  $1  a  year,  sir,  if  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  newspaper  or  promise  to  become 
a  reader.” 


“But — but,”  I  protest,  “I  thought  a 
newspaper’s  function  was  to  print  the 
news.” 

“Ah,  sir,”  he  yodels,  “but  this  is  serv¬ 
ice — service  to  our  readers.” 

Continuing,  Alexander  takes  his  read¬ 
ers  to  another  newspaper  office  where  he 
searches  its  bulletin  board  “for  news  of 
the  revolt  in  Spain,  the  fall  of  the  French 
cabinet,  the  last  race  at  New  Orleans  or 
the  daily  grist  of  congressional  news.” 

“But,”  he  declares,  “I  can  find  only  in¬ 
formation  about  the  impending  arrival  of 
Santa  Claus.  Mr.  Claus,  who  seems  to 
be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  St^ne_ 
Mountain  Squabbler,  is  arriving  from  the 
North  Pole  at  3  p.  m.  and  will  be  met 
by  the  mayor,  the  newspaper’s  photog¬ 
rapher  and  every  girl  reporter  in  the 
city  room.” 

At  the  next  stop  on  his  fancied  trip, 
the  office  of  the  daily  So-and-So,  ‘‘they 
are  conducting  a  bureau  to  find  missing 
persons,  a  fortune  teller,  a  sex  lecturer, 
a  Christmas  lighting  home  campaign,  a 
radio  show  and  a  flight  to  the  South 
Pole.” 

“They  are  so  cluttered  up  with  service,” 
he  observes,  “that  I  can’t  find  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  meeting  of  the  county  court 
of  Bygosh  County,  which  met  to  consider 
buying  a  new  refrigerator  for  the  teach¬ 
ers’  home  of  Consolidated  School  No.  9. 
And  that,  in  Bygosh  County,  is  news. 


“Now  I  had  best  state  at  once  that  1 
can  remember  before  1908  how  Mr, 
Hears!'  and  Mr.  Bennett  and  the  other 
old  timers  used  to  do  stunts,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “But  it  seems  to  me  the  stunts 
they  did  contained  at  least  a  faint  trace 
of  news  when  properly  analyzed.  For 
example,  Walter  Wellman’s  dash  for  the 
North  Pole  in  a  balloon.  If  they  didn’t 
have  news  they  manufactured  it  out  ot 
the  whole  cloth.  We  all  still  do  that,  I 
reckon,  but  what  I  am  asking  in  my 
doddering  old  way  is  about  all  these  new 
gadgets  labeled  service  that  are  hanging 
on  the  Power  of  the  Press. 

“It  may  be  that  I  am  behind  the  times. 
It  may  be  that  a  newspaper  has  gone 
forward  to  such  an  extent  it  has  become 
a  great  public  institution,  partaking  of 
every  phase  of  civic  life.  But  speaking 
entirely  for  my  Quixotic  self,  I  am  one 
of  those  darned  fools  who  believe  that 
newspapers  ought  to  publish  news  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.” 

PALMISTRY  FEATURE 

A  daily  palmistry  feature,  “The  Lan¬ 
guage  of  "Your  Hand”  by  Leicester  K. 
Davis,  is  being  released  by  the  Ledger 
Syndicate,  Philadelphia. 

ADVERTISING  CLUB  DISBANDS 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Advertising 
Club  voted  at  the  December  meeting  to 
disband  due  to  “lack  of  interest.” 


ADVERTISING  URGED 

Farm  Implement  Dealers  Told  It  Con* 
nects  Buyer  With  Seller 

“.Advertising  is  a  potent  force  and,  if 
used  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  biisi- 
ness,  paves  the  road  from  the  buyer  to 
the  dealer,”  C.  E.  Krause,  eastern  sales- 
manager  of  the  Massey-Harris  Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery  company,  told  delegates  to  the 
Wisconsin  Implement  Dealers’  convention 
in  Milwaukee,  recently. 

Dealers  in  farm  machinery  and  other 
lines  should  advertise  to  the  end  that  their 
efforts  in  business  are  an  investment  rather 
than  a  gamble,  the  speaker  contended. 

“To  advertise  in  proportion  to  yuur 
sales  is  to  add  a  clincher  to  your  sales 
argument,  which  asks  a  customer  to  buy 
and  intelligently  instructs  him  what  and 
where  to  buy.” 

Charles  E.  Chase,  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Implement  Dealers’  Association,  made  a 
similar  plea.  “To  advertise  is  to  improve 
your  store  and  your  stariding  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  National  Federation  of  Im¬ 
plement  Dealers’  Associations  is  now  at! 
work  on  an  elaborate  advertising  program  | 
which  will  help  each  dealer.”  I 

JOINS  HAVANA  POST 

Paul  Davis,  former  St.  Petersburg  and 
Jamestown  news  reporter  is  news  editor 
on  the  Havana  Post. 
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screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly, to  .ooi  in.  5  H.  P.  chain 
drive.  Shaves  plates  up  to  I  26" 

Send for 

Folder  "^20  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 
GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NSW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCnCO 


tripped  before  it  is 
ready  for  casting. 

We  can  also  supply 
moulds  with  water- 
cooled  backs. 

Send  for  the  Hoe  Ste¬ 
reotyping  Machinery, 
Accessories  and  Sup¬ 
plies  catalog. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Offices 

ISSth  St.  and  East  RiTor 
Now  York  City 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Ceble  Address  NENSCO — Werceeter 


1931 


Will  begin  before  the  next  issue  of  Editor  8C  Publisher.  Make  the 
Year  a  Good  Year  through  a  constructive  advertising  campaign. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  Time  — .50  pep  line  1  Time  — .75  per  line 

3  Time*  —  .40  per  line  4  Timet  —  .60  per  line 

Count  tix  words  to  the  line  —  Cash  with  Order 
Classified  closet  Thursday  Morning 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  per  insertion  as  earned  by 
frequency  of  insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor  A.  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OFFERS  EMPLOYMENT 


Brokers 


Htwipspar  Brokertte — Only  blgb-grade  proper- 
tiei.  Peraoiiil  serrlce.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kanaaa  City.  Mo. 


Setirable  Evening  Papen  In  following  atates: 
Maasaehuselta,  Connecticut,  -New  York.  IIBnoia. 
Pennsylvania.  .til  exclualvp  tlelda;  earnini; 
handsome  divldenda;  Initial  payment  from 
jl.'i.tlOO  to  $200.0(K).  J.  B.  Shale,  Tlmea  Build¬ 
ing,  Xew  Yorl:. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


For  Sale— Long  eatabllsbed,  up-to-date  weekly 
near  but  not  too  clone  to  New  York;  fine  chance 
to  develop  several  weeklies:  moilern  equipment; 
good  Job  volume;  present  owner  has  too  many 
Interests  but  will  coo|>erate  If  desired.  A-BOl, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Daily  Newspaper  Wanted--ln  Northern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  city  of  from  .t.lHMl  to  lO.nOil.  Funds  to  finance 
sound  proposition  at  right  price.  No  brokers. 
A-910,  Editor  &  I'lihlisber. 


Trade  Paper  For  Sale 


Trade  Paper  For  Sale  serving  the  profession 
purchasing  TO^r  of  the  hulldliig  re«|uirements. 
A  mislest  Investment.  .t-lllhl.  Editor  A:  I'nh- 
llsher. 


CIRCULATION 


Situations  W^anted 


Advertising  Salesman,  Copy  writer,  extraordi¬ 
nary  sales  record;  unhappy  present  connection; 
willing  to  go  anywhere.  A-OOU,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising — Publishing — 25,  experienced,  copy¬ 
writer,  layout,  and  production  man.  College 
graduate.  Thorough  knowledge  of  printing  and 
publishing.  A-921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  or  Business  Manager— Unusual  con¬ 
ditions,  nut  reflecting  upon  ability,  make  avail¬ 
able  reputable  newspaper  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  enjoying  record  successes  on  difli- 
cult  Jobs,  second  papers.  Central  States  and 
South.  Accustomed  stllfest  competition.  War 
veteran.  Uentile,  42.  Married.  Ask  J.  W. 
Brown.  Capt.  Dunlap.  Park  Towers.  Kemble 
Ave.,  Is>gan  Station,  Philadelphia. 


Advertising  Msn,  creative  copy  writer,  also 
sales  promotion  man;  experienced,  capable  news- 
paper  man.  Dynamic  salesman.  A-920,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Advertising — Business  manager,  39,  married, 
successful,  18  years'  experience,  desires  |>oBi- 
tlon  with  dally  in  South  or  West.  I.ast  salary 
$1.'>0  weekly,  but  will  consider  any  reasoimlLe 
amount  for  start,  where  there  are  iirospects 
fur  advancement  for  hard  worker  and  producer. 
P.  O.  Box  112,  Gulfport.  Miss. 


Aviation  Feature — Licensed  transport  pilot,  with 
six  years  reportorlal  and  rewrite  experience  In 
New  Y’ork,  seeking  regular  feature  and  spot- 
news  work  by  plane.  Age  29.  Single.  Can 
furnish  own  ship  and  handle  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  solo.  Keeourceful,  original,  ambitious. 
Must  have  action.  A-895,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Editorial — newspaper  woman  who  knows  a 
good  story  and  is  familiar  with  every  phase 
of  the  city  de|>artinent,  is  open  to  a  good  con¬ 
nection.  .\-909,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Married  man  with  family,  out  of  work 
four  months  needs  Job  badly.  Desk  or  street. 
12  years’  experience  on  large  and  small  dailies. 
Age  27.  I'm  talking  bread  and  butter — not 
salary.  A-908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Experienced,  efficient,  N.  Y.  news¬ 
paper  man.  Make-up,  reporter,  copy  desk.  Will 
go  anywhere.  A-904.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Have  Your  Newspaper 
Diagnosed 

Find  out  wliy  your  newspaper  is  not  doing  as 
well  as  you  would  like  to  have  it  do.  Get  an 
outsider’s  unbiased,  unprejudiced  viewpoint. 
Editorial,  advertising  and  circulation,  ns  well 
IS  local  market  conditions  investigated.  Ever}' 
Job  a  “one  niun  Job.’’  Personal  service.  Not 
expensive,  and  very  helpful.  Write.  II.  K. 
Drummond.  tIOl  Times  Building,  New  York  City. 


Managing  Editor — Fifteen  years’  actual  exi>eri- 
ence  every  capacity,  large  and  small  town,  now 
editor,  makeup,  columnist,  Chicago  newspaper, 
seeks  opportunity  take  active  charge  of  dally 
in  town  of  25,000  to  75,000.  Married.  39.  Un¬ 
questionable  referencea.  A-906,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Nows  Man  -Experienced  state,  city,  telegraph 
desks;  reporter;  sports  writer.  Eui|>ioyed. 
seek  larger  tield.  Ueferences.  A-023,  Btiitor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man,  now  em|)loyed.  seeks  connec¬ 
tion  after  February  1st  us  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  contact  man,  promotion  manager,  or 
place  where  the  aggressive,  versatile  abilities 
of  a  thoroughly  experienced  iiewspaper-tralneil 
promotion  and  contaet  exectulve  will  be  val- 
uable.  Marrieil.  .\ge  38.  Seeks  permanent 
I'onnection.  -\-910,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion 


Tbs  W,  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders— 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Blair  A  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Beading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Salesmanship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones; 
Otilce  2-1351;  residence  81-9240. 


A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica.  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonaflde 
subscriptions  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  fleld  survey. 


Contracts  for  Partlowe  Plan  real  circulation- 
building  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
IS  possible  In  the  order  In  which  bookings  are 
made.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepted 
only  after  a  Partlowe  scientific  survey  and 
analysis  of  each  Individual  fleld.  A  letter  or 
collect  wire  for  this  free  analysts  entails  no 
obligations,  but  does  secure  an  intelligent  and 
frank  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
circulation-building  drive  would  prove  practical 
and  helpful  at  the  time  to  the  publication. 
I’nbllshers  are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe 
service.  Tlie  Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  is 
genuine.  Every  subscription  aecured  in  the 
modem  Partlowe  campaign  is  subject  to  veri- 
flcatlon  by  the  publisher.  No  subscription  is 
accepted  unless  paid  in  full  by  the  subscriber. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe 
Company,  6tb  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 


DsFriost’s  “Bettor  Times’*  campaigns  bring 
new  Ideas  Into  circulation  promotion.  4,000  to 
3i),0(Xi  subscriptions.  Hudson  De  Priest,  24(1 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Premiums 


Circulation  Managers  who  have  used  Brunswick 
Junior  Playmate  Pocket  Billiard  Tables  in  their 
drive  for  increased  circulation  have  found  It 
one  of  the  best  premiums  they  have  ever  used. 
It  Is  new;  beautiful;  every  boy  wants  one:  It 
brings  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand  suh- 
•crlptlons  In  a  short  time.  That  Is  what  makes 
It  so  successful.  Write  for  full  details  and 
special  prices  to  newspapers.  The  Brunswlck- 
Balke-Colleiider  Co.,  General  Offices,  623-033 
So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 


EDITORIAL 


Photographs  Wanted 

100  Per  Cent  Interesting  Press  Photographs 
fequlretl  immediately  by  M.  L.  Forsyth,  Frank¬ 
lin  Square  Agency,  49  East  33rd  Street,  New 
York. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  has 
a  record  as  a  result-producer. 


Circulation — I  offer  help  that  helps  build  sound 
circulation.  I  have  had  the  experience  In  the 
metropolitan  cities  as  well  as  the  small  town. 
Know  circulation  in  all  of  its  phases;  the  dealer 
system  and  independent  carrier  plan;  street  and 
newsstand  sales,  mall,  suburban  and  country 
liroblems.  Know  A.B.C.  requirements  and  rec¬ 
ords.  Home  delivery  a  specialty.  Have  directed 
large  staffs  as  well  as  a  m'ere  handful  of  work¬ 
ers.  A  hard,  sober  worker.  Have  aggressive- 
nes.s  and  initiative  to  produce  maximum  results 
at  a  minimum  cost.  Beferences  on  request. 
A-893,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  nineteen  years  with  pn'sent 
Iiiiltllcatlon,  wishes  |>ermanent  |>osltl<in  with 
chance  for  advancement.  Experienced  In  all 
branches  of  circulation.  Best  reference.  A-913. 
Editor  A  Piilrlisher. 


Circulation  Executive— Fifteen  years  experience 
promoting  home  delivery,  conntry  rlealers;  mail 
sul>srri|)tiuns;  H  years  with  large  Chicago  dally. 
Excellent  referencea.  .\ge  3.'.  Married.  Bea- 
sonable  salary.  .1-918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  available  at  once.  Ten  years’ 
experience  on  two  large  metropo-  itan  newspapers. 
Married,  age  thirty-two.  Want  i>ermaoent  con¬ 
nection  with  newspaper  deserving  more  business. 
Tliorough  knowledge  of  classltlerl.  Know  how 
to  reduce  expenses  and  increase  revenue.  High¬ 
est  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
Future  opiHirtnnities  more  important  than  salary 
to  start.  Willing  to  prove  my  ability  and  share 
com|>ensatlon  accordingly.  Will  consider  any 
locality  of  metropo  Itan  nature.  A-9()2,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  married  age  .33,  several 
years’  experience  as  ciassitied  salt-sman  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  two  leading  classitie<l  men.  Know 
clnssilie<l  detail;  promotion  and  sales.  Will 
start  at  moderate  salary  or  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  on  Increased  earnings.  Beference.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  W.  Boselierry,  4B>2  Hollins  Avenue. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Composing  Room  Foreman-Superintendent  ex- 
perlenee<l,  seeks  connection  with  good  dally 
(morning  or  afternoon!.  Twenty-two  years  con¬ 
tinuous  experience  at  trade.  Knows  pnsluction 
end  of  newspaper  work  above  average  and  can 
l>ersnnally  work  on  machine  or  fl<s>r.  Union  or 
unorganized  connection  desired  only.  .8bop  must 
be  modern  and  not  less  than  6  machine  plant. 
A-887.  Evlltor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Executive — Forty-one;  lifetime 
in  newspaper  work;  can  harmonise  any  com¬ 
posing  room  and  put  It  on  maximum  production 
— minimum  cost  basis;  exceptional  references. 
A-917.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Experienced  reporter,  telegraph  editor 
seeks  connection  Bast  or  Midwest.  Thoroughly 
qualified.  Married.  Age  25.  A-892,  Editor  A 

Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive,  of  proven  ability  to  as¬ 
sume  charge  of  business,  editorial  and  me¬ 
chanical  deiiartments  of  dally  newspaper,  seeks 
new  connection  after  first  of  year.  First  class 
references.  James  B.  Meek,  East  Liverpool,  0. 


Promotion — -Unusually  qualified  circulation  and 
classified  promotion  man.  formerly  with  N.  Y. 
Telegram  and  N.  Y.  American,  seeks  Immediate 
connection.  Salary  secondary.  Tough  proposi¬ 
tion  preferred.  A-843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Look  To 
1931 

for  the  floodtide  that 
will  dim  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  many  reced¬ 
ing  breakers. 

The  lessons  of  1930 
insure  a  keener  ap¬ 
preciation  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  greater 
recognition  of  true 
values. 

CLASSIFIED 

SERVICE 

Editor  & 
Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


Promotion  Circulation  Executiva — Seven  years 
engaged  eoiiinnxllty  salea  work  and  newspaper 
promotion.  >  aliinble  addition  to  publinher  aa 
general  circulator,  specialized  promotion  man 
or  advertising  research.  Age.  33.  .\-922,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PublUher^Xanager — Successful  experience.  Pull 
knowledge  of  business  and  advertising  depart* 
ments.  20  years  as  an  executive  of  newspapers 
and  printing.  A-905.  Editor  &  Publlaher. 


Reporter.  20,  well  tralnetl.  seven  years  experi¬ 
ence,  covering  everything  from  community  news 
to  courthouse.  Hard  worker,  dependable. 
Available  immediately.  Present  employer  in¬ 
serting  this  ad.  A-92r>,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  desk,  28.  single,  now  wdth  news 
service  New  York,  would  like  to  locate  with 
dally,  city  of  100,000  or  smaller.  Must  have 
tw’o  weeks*  notice.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


Antique  Hand  Preaa  fur  Hale.  GcmmI  condition. 
Kelleverl  to  aiite<late  WaHliiiigton  hand  preaa. 
.\(idre88  Box  A,  Floyd,  Va. 


For  Sale — Tiering  machine,  will  stack  news¬ 
print  rolls  three  high,  practically  new.  Water- 
bury  Bepubllcan  and  American,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Oosa  Comet,  Duplex  angle-bar,  8-roIumn  stereo 
chases,  all  Iron  form  tables,  dry  mat  roller  and 
other  general  equipment.  What  can  you  use? 
John  Grlffitba  Company,  150  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 


One  No.  5  Baboock  with  complete  electrical 
equipment:  sheet  size  28x42";  four  rollers;  no 
extension  delivery;  splendid  condition;  only  three 
years  old.  Can  be  seen  ninnlng.  Will  sell  cheap. 
A-SSO,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sal*.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Three  No.  10  Babcock  Freaset,  complete  with 
electrical  equipment;  sheet  else  39^x54";  four 
form  rollers;  two  with  extension  deliveries,  one 
without.  Can  be  seen  running.  Will  sacrifice. 
A-870,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted— Used  newapaper  conveyor.  Describe 
fully  and  state  price.  A-827,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Will  pay  cash  for  use<l  primf  press,  electric 
or  othfi*rwiMe.  .\1ko  ihmmI  HtHtidanl  8teel  base 
In  Horts  for  12  ft.  tlat  caata.  Temple  Texas 
Telegram. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  Collector  is  In  the  market  for  Joumallatlc 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  tlmea;  flrit  Issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspai>ers  containg  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  Interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publleh- 
iiig.  loMk  through  your  old  letter  flies,  acrap- 
booka,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  yon  have 
and  what  your  price  la  (mult  be  luoderate,  but 
fur  rash  If  accepted).  B-746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1865:  April  16,  21.  22,  28, 
24,  '28,  30,  May  1.  2.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  14 
to  28  (Inclusive).  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  be  Id  good  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  Editor  &  Publliber. 


PENNA.  DAILY 
EXCLUSIVE  IN  FIELD 

Population  11,000;  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  42,000. 
Circulation,  3,000. 

Price  $130,000:  Earnings  better 
than  10  per  cent  in  1930,  and  will 
earn  1  5  to  20  per  cent  when  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  return  to  normal. 
Act  quickly  to  get  this  fine  invest¬ 
ment. 

Palmer,  Dewitt  and  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ave. 

New  York. 


/ 


'N  ^  ^ 
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SHOPmKTHIRCir 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


advance,  awaiting  the  prnper  release. 
The  man  in  the  front  row  in  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors  to  signal  to  another  just  in¬ 
side  the  exit,  and  he  to  another  down  the 
corridor  leading  to  our  special  telephone 
where  still  another  was  stationed,  al- 


^  jm  ^ ^  ready  connected  with  our  Paris  oftice. 

W  jit  V  \  where  other  telephones  were  manned 

l&i  connecting  with  three  different  cable 

)jy  routes. 

_ r  fi?  I-— “We  concentrated  on  the  speediest  pos- 

I  I  — sible  transmission  of  the  llash  ‘Ciermans 

By  MARLEN  PEW  signed.’  That  was  the  news,  for  if  the 

'T'O  the  newspaper  man  an  outstanding  write  out  my  despatch,  standing  up.  using  /nl'Jter^liTw^manv 

1  crr^>n  m.-ans  nrf .fessi. >nal  1 V  as  much  the  stone  nillar  of  the  nalaee  tratewav  treat).  IlO  natter  hf)W  mail)  ot  the  Other 


scoop  means  professionally  as  much  the  stone  pillar  of  the  palace  gateway 


as  does  the  saving  of  a  valuable  life  to 
the  physician  or  surgetni  or  the  winning 
of  an  important  case  to  the  lawyer,  says 
Ed.  E.  Keen,  vice-president  and  gen- 


as  a  desk,  and  cramming  as  much  sub¬ 
stance  as  possible  into  a  comparatively 
few  words. 

“I  hurry  into  the  general’s  office.  The 


eral  European  manager  of  United  Press,  censor  is  nowhere  in  sight.  The  general 


and  these  are  the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  achievement  of  a  scoop:  Har<l 
work,  applicati<^in  of  reasonable  intelli¬ 
gence.  close  personal  relationship  with 
men  who  make  news,  alertness,  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  obvious  (overlooked  by  the 
other  fellow)  teamwork  and  luck. 

Mr.  Keen  is  an  authority  on  scoops. 
He  has  .scored  .some  wonderful  news 
beats  in  his  long  and  far-flung  career. 
Here  are  three  scoop  episodes  in  his 
eventful  life,  as  he  describes  them  for 


nations  signed.  The  order  of  signing 
was  changed  at  the  last  moment.  The 
(iermans  signed  first.  But  so  far  as  the 
United  Press  was  concerned,  it  all 
worked  out  according  to  plan.  Signals, 

reads  my  story.  He  makes  one  change. 

only.  I  had  estimated  the  number  of  st^ntaneous.  Result,  a  substantial  beat 
casualties.  He  substitutes :  ‘Enemv’s  ^  competitors, 

losses  heavy  our  losses  slight.’  and  en-  ^  teamwork, 

dorses  the  despatch:  ‘OK.  E.  S.  Otis,  ^  ♦ 

Maj.  Gen.’  It  is  a  three  mile  horesback  ii'T^HE  early  spring  of  1930.  Moscow, 
ride  to  the  cable  office.  I  am  sitting  on  -*^1  was  there  on  another  matter  en- 
the  steps  when  the  first  official  arrives,  tirely  when  the  anti-Soviet  agitation  in 
prtimptly  at  8.  He  glances  at  the  des-  the  outside  world,  because  of  the  religious 

.  .1  •  .  • _  _ 1 _ 1  _  T-i _  X- _ 


patch,  almost  kotows  to  the  signature 
of  the  commanding  general,  and  slaps  it 
on  the  cable.  I  have  marked  it  ‘urgent,’ 


his  alma 
Universitv. 


Wesleyan  and  it  lands  home  (at  a  cost  of  $3,000!) 


issue,  reached  its  climax.  The  New 
York  office  immediately  sensed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  journalistic  coup.  The 
world  press  had  been  filled  with  denun- 


•  1.  <•  T-  ,1.1  lono  hours  before  that  of  General  Otis  him- 

self  or  those  of  any  of  mv  colleagues. 
Manila,  surrounded  by  an  en-  .  .i  .  o 

trenched  and  well-equipped  Filipino  • - 


in  ample  time  for  morning  papers  of  the  ciation  of  the  Soviets’  alleged  persecu- 
same  day — incidentally  some  twelve  tion  on  account  of  religious  faith  and 


practice,  in  which  the  Pope,  the  Arch- 
liishop  of  Canterbury,  and  leading  pre¬ 


army,  under  the  leadership  of  the  ardent 

young  general,  Aguinaldo.  For  weeks,  THE  NE^VS! 

the  sitiation  has  been  tense.  Washing-  gy  E.  CHRISTY  ERK,  Managing  I 
ton  desires  to  go  to  almost  any  extreme 

to  prevent  a  rupture,  and  has  so  in-  Cyniral!  yes,  no  fringe  f 

structed  Major  Elwell  S.  Otis,  command-  Regular  folks,  as  ever  i 

ing  the  army  of  occupation.  The  little  Unmindful  of  crowds,  inani 

.\merican  civilian  colony  in  Manila  has  Suspicious,  of  course,  b 

endured  a  great  deal  of  privation,  due  Poking  around  for  news  ol 

to  this  so-far  pacific  blockade.  No  exit  Dressing  it  up  in  a  rea 

from  Manila  or  return  thereto,  without  Meeting  the  world  as  it  tou 

military  passes  from  both  American  and  Holding  life’s  mirror,  t 

Filipino  army  authorities.  Everybody 

awaiting  the  explosion — knowing  it  is  Cynical!  yes,  a  doubter,  it’ 

bound  to  come,  but  not  knowing  when.  Eyeing  the  world  in  iti 

Suddenly,  a  rattle  of  rifle  fire  to  the  Watching  a  modern  Malvol 

northwest,  then  the  boom  of  heavy  guns.  Perhaps  there’s  a  blurb 

the  sound  quickly  spreading  eastward.  Slipping  the  brakes  when  tl 

thence  around  the  city.  ‘It’s  come!’  Quoting  a  “bloke”  for 

Newspaper  men  to  the  front.  Their  Using  the  vitriol  when  ilier 

wives  and  those  of  the  army  and  navy  Sweeping  and  swishing 

officers  in  Manila  out  to  the  war.ships  ,  ,  t  ■ 

and  transports  in  the  bay.  Cynical  ves,  y^u  can  t  bla 

“The  cable  office  is  closed.  In  those  loud  be  the  same,  if 

days  they  threw  the  switch  in  Hong  On  the  marts  of  the  news,  v 

Kong,  the  next  relay  point,  at  8  p.  m..  Looking  for  copy,  and 

and  didn’t  throw  it  back  until  the  next  1"  on  thi-  gags  that  a  1.  A.  ' 

morning  at  8.  so  even  if  one  could  per-  •  melling  the  hoji  ere  r 

suadc  a  Manila  operator  to  forego  his  Hep  to  the  racket  of  those 

rest,  it  would  lie  futile  to  attempt  to  No  wonder  they  cuss  li 

send  anything  in  the  meantime.  Further¬ 
more.  there  was  a  strict  censorship  on  - — 

all  outgoing  dispatches.  Nothing  could  ‘•But,  after  all,  I  merely  did  the 
W  filed  without  the  O.  K.  of  Col.  (,l,vious  thing. 

Thompson,  the  army  censor.  ♦  *  ♦ 

“The  handful  of  .American  newspaper-  tt'T'VV’ENTY  years  later.  Palace  of 
men — suddenly  transformed  into  war  1  Versailles.  The  historic  Hall  of 
correspondents — ^after  spending  several  Mirrors  where  William  I  of  Prussia 
hours  visiting  various  points  on  the  front,  dictated  to  France  the  onerous  peace  of 
look  up  the  censor.  ‘Sorry,  gentlemen;  |g7i  jj,id  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
the  general  has  instructed  me  that  noth-  (iermany.  Plenipotentiaries  of  all  the 
ing  can  go  until  he  has  filed  his  official  allied  and  associated  powers  gathered  to 
report.’  says  Col.  Thompson.  ‘When  impose  upon  Germany  the  onerous  peace 
will  that  be?’  comes  a  query  in  chorus,  jqjq  Besides  the  prospective  signers, 
‘Can’t  tell,’  replies  the  Colonel.  ‘Cer-  ^  preat  concourse  of  statesmen,  diplo- 
tainly  not  until  he  gets  complete  reports  mats  and  journalists  from  nearly  every 
from  the  frf»nt,  and  that  will  take  some  nation  on  earth  packed  so  closely  that 
time,  as  you  will  appreciate.’  Whereup-  those  in  the  front  rows  could  see 


THE  NEWSPAPER  MAN 

By  E.  CHRISTY  ERK,  Managing  Editor  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Democrat 

Cyniral!  yes,  no  fringe  on  his  brain. 

Regular  folks,  as  ever  they  came. 

Unmindful  of  rrowds,  inanufartured  applause, 

Suspirious,  of  course,  but  true  to  the  rause. 

Poking  around  for  news  of  the  day. 

Dressing  it  up  in  a  readable  way. 

Meeting  the  world  as  it  touches  the  clan. 

Holding  life’s  mirror,  the  newspaper  man. 

Cynical!  yes,  a  doubter,  it’s  true. 

Eyeing  the  world  in  its  ermine  and  blue, 

Watching  a  modern  Malvolio  rage. 

Perhaps  there’s  a  hlurh.  to  make  the  front  page. 

Slipping  the  brakes  when  the  road’s  clear  ahead. 

Quoting  a  “bloke”  for  just  what  he  said. 

Using  the  vitriol  when  there’s  chance  for  a  “pan”. 

Sweeping  and  swishing,  the  newspaper  man. 

Cyniral!  ves,  you  can’t  blame  him  a  bit. 

You’d  be  the  same,  if  you  had  to  sit. 

On  the  marts  of  the  news,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 

Looking  for  ropy,  and  hoys,  “thar  she  blows”. 

In  on  the  gags  that  a  P.  A.  will  swipe. 

Smelling  the  hop  ere  he  drags  on  the  pipe. 

Hep  to  the  racket  of  those  in  the  van. 

No  wonder  they  cuss  him  the  newspaper  man. 

“But,  after  all,  I  merely  did  the  lates  as  well  as  laymen  in  the  United 
ibvious  thing.  States  and  other  countries  had  joined.  1 


obvious  thing.  States  and  other  countries  had  joined.  1 

♦  *  ♦  was  asketl  by  cable,  to  get  from  the  high- 

64T^V\’ENTY  years  later.  Palace  of  est  possible  source  in  Russia  an  authori- 
A  Versailles.  The  historic  Hall  of  tative  statement  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
Mirrors  where  William  I  of  Prussia  ment’s  position. 


dictated  to  France  the_  onerous  peace  ot  “Now,  it  so  happens  that  in  most 
1871  and  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  countries  of  Europe,  including  Russia, 
(iermany.  Plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  Bie  visiting  correspondent  is  frequently 
allied  and  associated  powers  gathered  to  favored  in  such  matters  over  the  resi- 
impose  upon  Germany  the  onerous  peace  dent  correspondent.  I  have  every  rea- 
of  1919.  Besides  the  prospective  signers,  5,,^  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
a  great  concourse  of  statesmen,  diplo-  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
mats  and  journalists  from  nearly  every  for  our  resident  Moscow  correspondent 
nation  on  earth  packed  so  closely  that  to  obtain  such  an  interview,  at  that  time, 
only  those  in  the  front  rows  could  see  “Immediately  I  sought  for  an  appoint- 


on.  we  scatter  to  seek  more  details  for  anything  of  the  ceremony.  Up  to  the  ment  with  Premier  Rykov  for  this  pur- 
our  stories.  That  is.  all  hut  one  of  us.  very  last  there  were  doubts  as  to  whether  pose.  I  met  with  encouragement.  But 
I  keep  thinking  of  the  eight  oclwk  (iermans  would  sign.  The  world  encouragement  is  a  long  wav  from  reali- 


opening  of  the  cable  office,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  time  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines.  I  only  pre¬ 
tend  to  scatter. 


waiting  anxiously. 


encouragement  is  a  long  way  from  reali¬ 
zation — in  Russia.  I  was  put  off  from 


66  t^OMES  the  dawn!’  .  .  .  and  it 
finds  me  at  the  gate  of  Mala- 
canan  Palace.  Gen.  Otis’  headquarters. 
The  general  is  just  returning  from 
an  inspection  at  the  front.  Things 
have  been  going  well.  He  is  in 
rare  good  humor.  ‘General,  why  not  let 
me  send  just  a  brief  despatch  telling  of 
the  splendid  victory  of  our  troops?’  I 
ask.  ‘Let  me  see  what  you  have  writ¬ 
ten.’  is  the  astounding  reply.  ‘In  just  a 
few  minutes,’  I  stutter,  and  proceed  to 


“The  United  Press  wanted  to  get  out  day  to  day.  ‘Yes,  the  matter  is  in  hand.’ 
first,  if  possible,  the  news  of  the  signing,  I  was  told,  rejieatedly.  ‘Comrade  Rykov 
and  the  immediate  responsibility,  as  is  very  busy.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  see 
chief  of  our  peace  conference  staff,  was  you  before  you  leave.’ — etc.,  etc. 
mine.  The  United  Press  had  one  front  “Meantime.  I  had  been  doing  some 
scat  and  I  should  have  liked  to  watch  sight-seeing  in  Moscow,  it  being  my  first 
that  ceremony.  It  would  have  been  visit  there.  I  had  been  much  disappoint- 
something  worth  remembering.  Instead,  ed  at  not  being  able  to  view  the  Krem- 
1  stayed  in  Paris,  at  our  own  G  H.Q.  lin  from  the  inside.  It  was  the  one 
where  I  could  control  our  lines  of  com-  thing  I  most  desired  to  sec  in  Russia, 
munication.  Plans  were  carefully  laid,  but  it  was  absolutely  closed  to  visitors. 
Our  staff  distributed  at  strategic  points.  Passes  were  issued  only  to  those  having 
from  the  ‘front’  back  to  Paris  and  the  business  there.  The  Kremlin  lieing  the 
cable  heads.  nerve  center  of  the  Soviet  government. 

“  ‘Flash’  messages,  covering  every  the  most  careful  precautions  are  taken 


possible  contingency  were  prepared  in  against  any  possible  counter-revolution¬ 


ary  actixities.  So,  the  days  wore  on 
while  the  New  York  office  kept  bom¬ 
barding  me  with  messages  asking  how 
about  that  interview. 

“Finally.  I  decided  to  leave,  and  so  in¬ 
formed  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office.  I 
had  made  my  reservation  cin  the  night 
train.  At  12:3(1  that  afteriKKni,  the  tele¬ 
phone  rang.  ‘This  is  the  Foreign  Office,’ 
said  the  voice,  in  pi-rfect  English. 
‘Comrade  Rykov  will  see  you  at  one 
o’clock  in  his  office — in  the  Kremlin.’ 

“If  1  hadn’t  happened  to  be  in  Russia 
at  the  time,  there  would  have  been  no 
exclusive  interview  with  Premier  Rykov. 
And.  if  I  hadn’t  gotten  the  interview  I 
would  never  have  seen  the  Kremlin ! 
“Pure  luck.” 

*  *  it- 

LETTER  from  an  unnamed  corre¬ 
spondent.  which  speaks  for  itself: 
“I  would  be  pleased  if  you  could  com¬ 
ment  on  a  situation,  which  had  better  be 
impersonally  stated.  A.  and  B.  set  out 
in  newspaper  work  with  about  eipial  edu¬ 
cational  advantages.  A.  goes  in  for  edi¬ 
torial  work,  and  B.  for  business  office 
work.  After  a  few  years  it  happens  that 
A.  and  B.  work  on  the  same  newspaper. 
They  are  personal  friends.  A.  becomes 
editor  and  throws  himself  into  the  job 
with  such  fury  and  reckless  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  private  interests,  social  and 
financial,  that  he  only  comes  up  once  in 
awhile  for  air.  B.  works  diligently,  too, 
and  is  in  business  control  of  the  paper, 
for  the  owner.  B.  has  plenty  of  time 
to  think  for  himself  and  tvi  attend  to 
his  social  and  financial  affairs.  A.  cares 
so  little  for  money  that  he  trusts  B.  to 
look  out  for  him.  B.  professes  to  do 
this. 

“Recently  the  owner  of  the  newspaper 
retired  and  constituted  B.  the  publisher, 
with  an  option  to  buy  at  a  certain  price 
within  a  fixed  period.  A.  felt  slight^ 
and  the  situation  called  for  a  .show-down. 
-As  a  matter  of  fact  the  editor  had  done 
much  more  to  make  the  paper  a  pros¬ 
perous  local  institution,  grounded  in  the 
affections  of  most  of  the  citizens,  than 
had  B.,  but  the  latter  had  been  watchful 
of  his  own  private  interest  and  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  the  publisher  that 
much  of  A’s  work  was  his  own.  Now, 
of  course,  there  is  a  bust-up,  or  one  is 
threatened,  for  these  old  friends  are  no 
longer  on  speaking  terms.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  -N.^. — Not  much!  Every  man  for 

himself,  in  this  best  of  possible 

worlds,  1  dare  say.  Alaybe  A.  was  dou¬ 
ble-crossed  by  a  false  friend  and  if  so 
It  would  not  be  an  isolated  case.  1  am 
for_  the  zealous  editor,  who  throws  him¬ 
self  heart  and  soul  into  his  job,  and 

naturally  puts  his  trust  in  business  as- 
■sociates,  but  a  fellow  must  look  up  once 
111  awhile.  .Anyhow,  the  line  of  advance- 
nient  to  the  publishers’  desk  is  mainly 
ffirough  the  business  office  in  this  day. 
Editing  is  a  good  enough  job  for  any 
man,  but  editors  are  worthy  of  their  hire. 
Those  business  men  who  prize  editorial 
selflessness  and  capitalize  editorial  al¬ 
truism,  being  careful  to  give  the  editor 
his  just  share  of  material  rewards, 
otten  have  most  .satisfactorv  careers.  It 
surely  is  a  fixed  rule  that  unhappv,  un¬ 
derpaid,  defeated  editorial  folks  d'o  not 
make  good  newspaper*;— and  that’s  all  a 
publisher  has  to  sell. 

ROYLE  LEAVES  U.  S.  DAILY 

John  C.  Riiyle,  news  editor  of  United 
■Stales  Daily  and  a  writer  of  economic 
subjects  for  the  Consolidated  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  resigned,  effective  Dec.  31. 
to  set  up  an  economic  service  of  his  own 
with  headquarters  in  W  ashington,  D.  C. 

AUBREY  TAYLOR  IS  PROMOTED 

Aubrey  E.  Taylor,  city  editor  of 
U  ashin<)ton  f'osl.  has  been  pnmioted  to 
as,sistant_  managing  editor  of  the  paper. 
His  position  on  the  city  desk  will  be 
filled  by  John  Reisling,  on  the  copv  desk 
heretofore. 

GAVE  CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

The  Santa  Parbara  (Cal.)  Mnrnin<j 
Press,  co-operating  with  a  local  theatre, 
sponsored  a  theatre  party  for  children 
of  the  city  Dec.  Al  Christmas  features 
were  offered. 
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HOVEMBER  BUILDING  SHOWS  BIG  GAIN 


despite  drouth, 

IOWA  FIELD  CROPS 
TOTAL  $427,307,000 

Agricultural  Pr^iucts  Made 
Good  Progress,  Especially 
in  Later  Months 

Violent  wind  storms  last 
spring,  floods  and  hail  un¬ 
usually  prevalent  in  June  and 
one  of  the  longest,  severest 
droughts  on  record — those  were 
the  obstacles  confronting 
Iowa’s  famous  crops  in  1930. 
Yet  Iowa’s  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  year  1930  added 
$427,307,000  to  the  state’s  an¬ 
nual  income,  according  to 


DOLLAR  BUYS  MORE 

True,  climatic  and  market 
conditions  this  year  have 
noticeably  affected  the 
gross  value  of  Iowa’s  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Yet  the 
1930  Iowa  crop  has  as  great, 
and  in  matiy  instances  an 
even  greater,  purchasing 
power  than  crops  of  former 
years  because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  the 
farmer  buys. 

For  example,  during  the 
World  War,  tractors  that 
sold  for  two  to  three 
thousand  dollars  have  been 
supplanted  by  better  engi¬ 
neered  tractors  selling  for 
onp-half  these  amounts.  In 
1878,  when  there  was  a  real 
farm  depression  with  corn 
bringing  only  30  cents  a 
bushel,  a  14-lnch  walking 
plow  sold  for  $20,  or  $9.50 
more  than  the  price  of  a 
better  cultivator  of  that 
type  today.  These  and  simi¬ 
lar  facta  show  why  the  Iowa 
farmers  are  today,  in  many 
respects,  much  better  off  and 
actually  doing  considerable 
buying. 


Charles  D.  Reed,  director  of  the 


One  of  the  Mid-W est* s  Best  Equipped 


Ottumwa — The  lotca  Southern  UtiJUiea  Companv  power  plant  here 
will  be  one  of  the  larocst  power  stations  in  Iowa  when  completed. 
Above  is  shown  the  plant  as  it  appears  since  another  story  was 
added  recently.  It  trill  house  the  most  modern  machinery  now  used 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  electricity. 


Two-Year  Development  Program  Brings 

Ottumwa  Huge  Electrical  Facilities 

-  -  ♦  — 


IOWA  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
I  NOVEMBER  REGISTERS 
3  PER  CENT  INCREASE 

Showing  a  gain  of  3  per  cent 
over  October,  the  November  re¬ 
port  of  the  state  labor  bureau 
on  Iowa  employment  condi- 
I  tions  was  indeed  optimistic. 

“It  should  be  very  encourag¬ 
ing  to  see  increased  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  start  of  severe 
weather,’’  said  H.  V.  Hoyer, 
labor  commissioner.  “It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  hold  on 
and  become  one  of  the  steadier 
increases  gained  only  by  in¬ 
creased  supply  and  demand.’’ 


Ottumwa — The  Iowa  South¬ 
ern  Utilities  Company  light 
plant  here,  when  the  present 
developmental  program  is  com¬ 
pleted  within  the  next  few 
months,  will  be  a  real  credit 
to  this  community.  The  plants 
generators,  developing  14,750 
kilowats,  will  be  capable  of 
furnishing  electricity  to  cities 
and  towns  throughout  south¬ 
ern  Iowa.  The  program  was 
started  two  years  ago  when 
additional  generating  and 
boiler  equipment  were  deemed 
necessary  for  the  local  plant 
for  many  reasons — not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  antici¬ 
pated  demands  for  electricity 
in  growing  Ottumwa. 


Rovernment  weather  and  crop 
bureau  in  Iowa. 

Iowa  farmers  planted  11,100,- 
"00  acres  of  corn  during  the 
year  which  produced  a  total 
yield  of  360,750,000  bushels 
valued  at  $209,235,000,  Reed 
■  said. 

Corn,  the  state’s  major  field 
crop,  was  followed  by  oats,  239- 
655,000  bushels  of  which  were 
valued  at  $67,103,000.  Value  of 
a  hay  (tame)  yield  of  4,985,- 
000  tons  for  1930  was  placed  at 
657, .328,000  and  a  16,337,000 
bushel  yield  of  barley  at  $6,- 
698,000. 

All  agricultural  products  in 
the  state  made  excellent  prog- 
ress  in  view  of  extremes  of 
Weather  which  characterized 
he  year  and  hindered  growing 
-Tops. 

In  contrast  to  other  states 
ailected  by  the  drought,  sacri- 
nce  of  livestock  in  Iowa  is  un¬ 
necessary,"  Reed  declared.  An 
abundance  of  oats  and  feed 
wists. 


A. 


.DVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state 
realize  that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group 
of  markets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily 
newspapers.  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share 
of  Iowa  business,  newspapers  in  each  of  its 
twenty-seven  commercial  centers  are  necessary. 
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SPECIAL  SALE  DAY 
BRINGS  THOUSANDS 
TO  MARSHALLTOWN 


Marshalltown — Worries  over 
business  volumes  were  forgot¬ 
ten  by  local  merchants  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  December 
when  a  host  of  12,000  customers 
descended  upon  the  business 
section  of  the  city  for  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
Golden  Wednesday  ever  held 
here.  Once  a  month,  local  mer¬ 
chants  designate  a  certain 
Wednesday  as  Golden  Wednes¬ 
day  and  offer  exceptional  bar¬ 
gains  on  that  day. 

On  December  10,  the  usual 
Golden  Wednesday  increase  in 
business  was  topped  by  a  good 
margin  by  many  of  the  Mar¬ 
shalltown  business  institutions. 
Golden  Wednesday  usually 
means  double  the  business 
over  the  amount  ordinarily 
done  on  a  week  day,  according 
to  one  store  manager.  The 
last  bargain  day  resulted  in  a 
30  per  cent  increase  over  even 
the  Golden  Wednesday  average, 
he  said. 

A  checkup  of  the  parked 
cars,  which  filled  the  streets, 
some  of  the  alleys  and  all  the 
available  space  behind  the 
court  house  and  the  more 
centrally  located  gasoline  sta¬ 
tions,  showed  that  residents  of 
forty-three  Iowa  counties  were 
represented  in  the  city  on  this 
Golden  Wednesday. 

Charity  Gets  $10,000 
More  Than  Requested 
in  Drive  at  Waterloo 

Waterloo — Early  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  Waterloo  celebrated  its 
second  smashing  victory  for 
the  year  1930  in  fund  cam¬ 
paigns  for  Important  civic  pur¬ 
poses  when  it  oversubscribed 
to  the  annual  Community 
Chest  by  $10,809.  The  goal 
set  for  the  welfare  drive  this 
year  was  $79,650  and  local 
citizens  subscribed  $90,459. 

Last  May  Waterloo  sub¬ 
scribed  $365,000  in  a  campaign 
for  $350,000  to  build  the  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

“Waterloo’s  oversubscription 
of  the  Community  Chest  by 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the 
amount  sought  certainly  shows 
that  this  city  has  a  definite 
realization  of  its  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  has  the  resources  to 
meet  that  responsibility  fully,” 
said  Mayor  M.  J.  Morgan. 


Farm  in  Jasper  County 
Sells  for  $300  an  Acre 

Newton — Recent  farm  land 
sales  ea.st  of  here  indicate  that 
Jasper  County  farms  are  bring¬ 
ing  top  prices.  The  oustand- 
ing  sale  reported  was  that 
made  by  I..ase  Eubank  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  who  lives  on  the 
adjoining  farm.  The  tract  sold 
for  $300.00  an  acre. 


IOWA  CONSTRUCTION 
IS  $751,848  AHEAD 
OFNOVEMDER  IN  ’29 

Davenport,  Waterloo  and  Sioux 
City  Set  Fast  Pace 
for  State 

Construction  work  in  Iowa 
soared  to  new  heights  in  No¬ 
vember  when  the  building  and 
alteration  permits  issued  in 
twelve  Iowa  cities  for  the 
month  totaled  $432,529  more 
than  in  October,  and  $751,848 
more  than  in  November,  1929, 
according  to  a  national  month¬ 
ly  building  survey  prepared  by 
S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 

Iowa  Total,  $1,617,755 

The  total  for  the  12  cities  for 
November  was  $1,617,756,  while 
in  November  iast  year  it  was 
$865,907.  In  October  of  this 
year  it  was  $1,185,226. 

These  gains  are  even  more 
impressive  when  it  is  noted 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  took 
a  12  per  cent  loss  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  November  this  year  and 
a  32  per  cent  loss  for  Novem¬ 
ber  this  year  from  November 
last  year.  October  this  year 
showed  a  40  per  cent  loss  from 
October  last  year,  nationally. 

Davenport  Leads  State 

Davenport  is  one  of  the  cities 
reporting  the  largest  value  of 
building  permits  for  November, 
Issuing  $793,018  in  permits 
during  November  as  compared 
with  $104,875  for  November 
last  year  and  $107,327  for  Octo¬ 
ber  of  this  year. 

Sioux  City  is  second  in  Iowa 
for  November  permits,  having 
issued  $232,535,  compared  with 
$172,S95  in  October,  and  $190,- 
895  in  November,  1929.  Water¬ 
loo  is  third  with  $187,295  in 
November,  $48,000  in  October 
and  $44,225  in  November,  1929. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Davenport, 
Sioux  City,  Fort  Dodge,  and 
Waterloo  all  show  gains  for 
November  over  last  November 
and  October  of  this  year. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum*s 
New  Davenport  Theater 
to  Seat  2,700  Patrons 

Davenport — With  the  first 
stages  of  construction  work 
under  way  on  the  new  $2,000,- 
000  hotel  and  theater  building 
here,  announcement  is  made 
that  the  Radlo-Keith-Orpheum 
circuit  has  obtained  a  25-year 
lease  on  this  theater.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $250,000  will  be  spent  by 
R-K-0  in  decorating  and  equip¬ 
ping  the  new  theater  which  will 
be  ready  for  use  September  1, 
1931. 

The  new  theater  will  have 
2,700  seats,  or  500  more  than 
the  Capitol  which  is  now 
Davenport’s  largest  show  house, 
and  is  also  operated  by  R-K-O 


Edi  tor  &  P  It  blishrr  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  3 


(Above)  The  changmg  skyline  in  Philadelphia's  business 
district.  In  the  foreground  is  the  excavation  for  the  new 
building— John  Wanamaker  Project— which  will  rise  474 
feet  at  Brood  Street,  Chestnut  and  South  Penn  Square. 
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01931.  Bulletin  Co 


Within  a  three-hour 
train  ride  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  quarter  of 
the  country’i  popula¬ 
tion  lives.  Cut  dis¬ 
tribution  colts  by 
getting  closer  to  the 
consumer.  Distrib¬ 
ute  from  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


\  A /HEN  a  great  metropolitan  market, 
»  ▼  over  a  long  period  of  years,  so 
completely  accepts  one  newspaper  that 
it  is  read  in  nine  out  of  ten  homes  .  .  . 

When  retail  merchants,  year  after 
year,  place  more  individual  store  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  that  newspaper  than  in 
all  others,  morning  and  evening,  daily 
and  Sunday,  combined  .  .  . 

Then,  that  market  earns  the  attention 
of  manufacturers  .  .  .  has  a  particular 
significance  for  advertisers. 

Philadelphia  and  The  Evening  Bulletin 
present  an  unusual  opportunity,  today. 

A  great  natural  market;  the  greatest 
community  of  home  owners  in  America; 
a  billion  dollar  volume  in  retail  sales; 
diverse  manufacturing  which  provides 
unusually  steady  employment;  a  vast 
construction  program;  extensive  rail 


facilities  and  a  great  tidewater  port. 

And  one  newspaper,  giving  thorough 
coverage  of  this  entire  area:  572,600 
homes;  555,711  circulation,  almost 
entirely  confined  to  city  and  suburbs. 

More  circulation  than  any  Philadel¬ 
phia  Sunday  newspaper,  more  than 
double  that  of  any  other  evening  news¬ 
paper,  nearly  as  great  a  total  as  all 
morning  papers  combined. 

All  secured  without  premium  or 
prize,  without  scare  headline  or  circu¬ 
lation  contest. 

A  great  exception  in  market  coverage ! 
One  newspaper,  one  cost,  in  America’s 
Third  Market:  Such  is  the  opportunity 
which  Philadelphia  offers  today. 


